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Kids  who  enter  the  As  a  newspaper  In  fact,  we  urge  you 

Massachusetts  State  we’re  particularly  aware  to  consider  sponsoring 

Science  Fair  are  our  kind  that  this  country  needs  all  some  similar  event  in  your 

of  people.  Bright,  hard-  the  brainpower  it  can  find.  own  area, 

working,  obsessed  with  Because  the  Science  Fair  After  all,  newspapers 

finding  out.  encourages  young  problem-  need  more  bright  young 

Anyone  who’s  seen  solvers,  we  encourage  people,  too. 

their  work  knows  how  the  Science  Fair.  L. 

much  promise  each  of  (!  llC  ©lOOC 

these  students  has.  Indeed, 
many  past  exhibitors  have 
gone  on  to  distinguished 
careers. 


This  14-year-old 
chemistry  freak 
would  make 
a  good  reporter  ^ 


EXCITING  FEATURES 
FROM  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 

(Just  check  and  we’ll  send  you  samples) 
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□  PHYLLIS  SCHLAFLY 
Considered  one  of  the  25  most  influen¬ 
tial  persons  in  the  United  States, 
Schlafly  is  a  hard-hitting,  nationally- 
known  conservative  writer.  Over  100 
clients.  Two  columns  a  week. 

□  RALPH  DE  TOLEDANO 

A  well-known  conservative  columnist 
with  the  insider’s  lowdown  on  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  happenings.  Three  columns  a 
week. 

□  CLOSER  ENCOUNTERS 

An  informative,  witty  and  thought-pro¬ 
voking  look  into  human  relationships 
and  sexuality  written  in  a  totally  profes¬ 
sional  manner  by  Dr.  Laura  Schless- 
inger.  Two  columns  a  week. 

□  WHATS  YOUR  VERDICT? 

A  legal  quiz  guaranteed  to  test  even 
your  most  knowledgable  readers.  A 
compact  and  concise  feature  with  in¬ 
stant  appeal  by  Paul  J.  Levine,  J.D.  Six 
quizzes  a  week. 

□  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

An  informative  feature  aimed  at  identi¬ 
fying  and  pricing  antique  furniture  for 
the  layman,  by  James  G.  McCoUam. 
Comes  with  a  weekly  bonus  feature. 
One  column  a  week. 


□  ALEX  IN  WONDERLAND 

A  warm,  funny  cartoon  strip  for  people 
who  like  to  laugh,  by  Bob  Cordray. 
Daily. 

□  LANSKY’S  LOOK 
Sophisticated,  topical  humor  from  one 
of  the  nation’s  top  editorial  cartoonists, 
Bemie  Lansky.  Six,  two-column  panels 
a  week. 

□  OUR  FASCINATING  EARTH 

An  excellent  illustrated  feature  covering 
all  a^cts  of  science,  by  Dr.  Philip  Sett 
and  Dave  Baer.  Five,  two-column  pan¬ 
els  per  week. 

□  FULL  MAIL  SERVICE 

Perfect  for  any  size  daily  newspaper. 
More  than  100  articles  and  features, 
plus  16  editorial  cartoons  each  week  in 
Three  packages.  Available  in  Courier  12 
typeface. 

□  DEAR  CONSUMER 

Important  consumer  information  and 
tips  from  America’s  “First  Lady  of 
Consumer  Affairs,”  Virginia  Knauer. 
One  column  a  week. 


□  BOB  ENGLEHART 
The  ultimate  editorial  cartoonist. 
Funny,  irreverent  and  always  on  target. 
Winner  of  the  1977  U.S.  Industrial 
Council’s  annual  “Dragon-slayer 


□  TWEEN  12  &  20 

A  stimulating,  self-help  column  for 
young  adults  by  Dr.  Robert  Wallace  Jr., 
a  top  high  school  educator.  More  than 
2(X)  newspapers  carry  this  outstanding 
feature.  Six  columns  a  week. 

□  WEEKLY  OFFSET  PACKAGES 
Ideal  for  weeklies  and  small  dailies. 
Three  packages:  Weekly  Features, 
News  &  Commentary  and  Today’s 
World.  More  than  70  stories  and  fea¬ 
tures  every  week,  plus  editorials  and 
cartoons. 

□  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  PACK¬ 
AGES 

Twelve  packages  a  year.  Each  contain¬ 
ing  25  stories,  many  with  art.  An  inex¬ 
pensive  way  to  generate  greater  adver¬ 
tising  revenue.  Packages  include:  Brid¬ 
al,  Spring  and  Fall  Fashions,  Back  To 
School,  RVs  and  Christmas. 

□  OTHER  COLUMNS  FROM  CNS 
Coast  To  Coast  by  Dick  Maurice 

Of  Course,  A  Horse  by  Don  Blazer 
CB  Sender  by  Michael  McCormack 

□  OTHER  CARTOON  FEATURES 
FROM  CNS 

Pisces  by  Eddy  Elia 
Geriatrix  by  Norris  and  Swigart 
Where  Are  You  Now  by  Beebe  and 
Brumley 

Sports  'mvia  by  Bob  Alexander 
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When  a  ccMnmunity  changes,  does 
its  newspaper  have  to  change,  too? 


You  bet. 

Because  a  newspaper  is  part  of 
the  community  it  serves.  It  must 
listen  to  what  people  are  thinkinjj  and 
feeling.  It  must  be  aware  of  the 
constantly  changing  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  of  what  people  expect 
from  their  newspaper. 

Our  readers  are  pressed  for  time, 
and  the  San  Jose  Mercury/News  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  thickest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  countiy  So  we’ve  seen 
to  it  that  it’s  been  better  sectionalized 
...  to  make  finding  things  easier- 


and  faster.  The  first  page  of  eveiy 
section  tells  you  just  what’s  in  it,  and 
where  to  l(K)k. 

Our  readers  have  more  leisure 
time,  and  so  every  Friday  we  run 
a  16-20  page  section  called  “This 
Weekend”  which  offers  them  detailed 
infonnation  on  a  complete  range  of 
leisure  activities  in  the  area.  Virtually 
the  entire  section  is  written  locally 
to  be  pertinent  to  the  weekend  that’s 
on  its  way. 

We’ve  added  a  daily  page  allied 
“Dynamite’,’  designed  to  get  young 


readers  involved  with  a  newspaper.  We 
have  a  complete  garden  section  with 
its  own  full  time  garden  editor. 

And  we  keep  adding  more  and  more 
topnotch  writers  and  editors  to 
stimulate  our  readers  with  fresh,  new 
points  of  view.  In  fact,  continuing 
to  staff  the  paper  with  the  highest 
ailibre  of  people  in  all  areas  is  our 
very  highest  priority. 

Because  at  the  San  Jose 
Mercury/News,  change  is  part  of  the 
job.  And  we  enjoy  doing  it. 

The  San  Jose 
Mercury/Mews 

.\  Cicxid  Newspapt-r  is  a  (anicl  l.isteiier. 
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OCTOBER 

8-13 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Biltmore,  Los  Angeles. 

8- 14 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

9- 11— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Seminar  on  Shop¬ 

pers  II,  Hyatt  Regency,  New  Orleans. 

9- 13 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  Omni  Hotel,  Miami. 

10- 13 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  International, 

Sheraton-Ritz  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

11- 13 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Western  Region  Hilton  Inn,  Monterey, 

California. 

11-12-13 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  Landmark  Inn,  Lynnwood,  Washington. 

11- 14 — Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers  Association,  South  Coast  Plaza 

Hotel,  Costa  Mesa,  California. 

12- 14 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Sheraton 

Canandaigua  Inn,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 

12-15— United  Press  International,  EDICON,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San 
Diego. 

12-15 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  Detroit  Plaza  Hotel. 

15- 18 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Royal 

Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

16- 17 — Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 

City. 

16- 18 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Registry  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

17- 20 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Detroit  Plaza  Hotel, 

Renaissance  Center,  Detroit. 

18- 20 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Eastern  Region,  William  Penn  Hotel, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

19- 20 — New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Copley  Plaza,  Boston. 

19-20 — Western  Newspaper  Foundation  Seminar,  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

19-20 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Orlando  Hyatt  House,  Orlando. 
22-24 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22-28 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Short  Course: 
Oct.  22 — Hartford  Conn.,  Windsor  Locks  Howard  Johnson's;  Oct. 
23— Chicago  Sheraton  O'Hare;  Oct.  25 — Nashville  Hyatt  Regency; 
Oct.  26 — Oklahoma  City  Sheraton;  Oct.  28 — Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Convention  Center. 

26-27 — Harris  2200  Systems  Users  Group,  Erie  Times,  Erie,  Pa. 

26-28 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)  Manag¬ 
ing  and  Marketing  Symposium,  Monte  Carlo. 

28- 29 — Eastern  Ski  Writer's  Association,  "How  To”  Seminar,  Mount 

Snow,  Vermont. 

29- Nov.  1 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton 

Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

NOVEMBER 

1-2 — Fair  Trial/Free  Press  Workshop,  Sponsored  by  Pennsylvania  Bar 
Association,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foun¬ 
dation,  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors;  Brunswick 
Hotel,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

1- 3 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Southern  Region,  Stouffer's  Inn,  Louis¬ 

ville,  Kentucky. 

2- 4 — Northern  Illinois  Newspaper  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  DeKalb,  III. 
2-4 — Ohio  Newspaper-in-Education  Seminar,  Stouffer's  Inn,  Dayton. 

8-9 — ^Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Century  Plaza,  Los  Angeles. 

8-10 — Pennsylvania  Press  Institute  Circulation  Seminar,  PNPA  Press 
Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

8- 11 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Town  and  Country  Hotel,  San 

Diego. 

9- 10 — Northeast  Newspaper  in  Education  Association,  Colonial  Hilton, 

Cranston,  R.l. 

10- 12 — Mid-America  Press  Institute,  Running  the  Small  Daily  Newsroom, 

Bel  Air  Hilton,  St./Louis,  Mo. 

12-15 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Promoting  the 
Total  Newspaper  Seminar,  Hyatt  O'Hare,  Chicago. 

12-15— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Energy  Policy  for 
America  Seminar,  University  of  Oklahoma.  Norman. 

15-18 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Marketing  Re¬ 
search  Seminar,  Hyatt  O' Hare,  Chicago. 
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Newsbriefs 


Management  oi London  Times  newspapers  began  serious  dis¬ 
cussions  with  print  unions  after  warning  that  unless  agree¬ 
ments  are  reached  to  outlaw  repeated  unolTicial  interruptions 
in  production,  the  company  would  suspend  publication  on 
November  30. 

So  far  there  have  been  no  layoffs  and  the  principal  print 
union  NGA  has  agreed  to  permit  its  negotiators  to  resume 
talks  with  Times  Newspapers  about  introduction  of  new 
computer  technology.  Management  is  also  asking  for  effi¬ 
cient  manning  levels  and  improved  operations  procedures. 

Sir  Denis  Hamilton,  chairman  and  editor  and  chief,  said  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  Institute  of  Journalists  during  its  Oxford 
conference,  “How  can  you  persuade  4000  men  and  women 
that  they  have  responsibility  to  each  other  and  not  just  to  their 
own  particular  section?”. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  will  increase  its  anual  subscription 
price  on  January  2  from  the  current  $49  to  $55.  Effective 
January  8,  the  newsstand  price  of  the  Journal  will  be  increased 
from  250  to  300. 

Advertising  rates  for  the  national  edition  of  the  Journal 
will  be  raised  9%  with  the  January  2  issue  and  ad  rates  for  the 
regional  edition  advertisers  will  be  hiked  10%. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Kamloops  Daily  Sentinel  became  the  second  newspaper 
in  Canada  publishing  seven  days  a  week  with  its  first  Sunday 
edition  this  weekend. 

The  Sentinel,  owned  by  Thomson  B.C.  Newspapers  Ltd., 
initiated  major  format  changes,  including  the  switch  from 
broadsheet  to  tabloid. 

The  newspaper,  located  in  this  city  in  British  Columbia’s 
southern  interior,  is  published  in  the  afternoons  six  days  a 
week,  but  its  Sunday  edition  is  published  in  the  morning. 

The  Toronto  Star  is  the  only  other  Canadian  newspaper 
now  publishing  seven  days  a  week. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  United  States  Senate  has  launched  its  17th  annual 
search  for  102  bright,  young  high  school  students  with  leader¬ 
ship  qualities. 

Two  student  delegates,  selected  by  the  Chief  State  School 
Officer,  will  be  designated  in  each  of  the  50  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  final  delegates  will  be  announced 
December  5  by  their  respective  Senators. 

Students  selected  for  the  Senate  Youth  Program  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  $1,500  college  scholarship  and  will  participate  in  a 
week-long  program  in  Washington,  D.C. 

As  in  all  preceding  years,  all  expenses,  including  the  schol¬ 
arship,  transportation,  hotel,  and  meals  are  paid  by  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation. 

Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  (D-Texas)  co-chairs  this  year’s 
program  with  Senator  Richard  Schweiker  (R-Pa). 

*  *  * 

TODAY,  the  new  morning  newspaper  recently  started  by 
Gannett  Co.  to  serve  readers  in  the  Westchester- Rockland 
area,  north  of  New  York  City,  has  reduced  its  newsstand  price 
from  200  to  100. 

The  two-month  old  daily’s  circulation  has  grown  to  50,000 
and  this,  along  with  growing  advertiser  support  and  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  electronic  systems  in  publishing  a  single  edition  are 
the  reasons  for  the  50%  price  cut,  according  to  Louis  Weil, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Westchester-Rockland  News¬ 
papers. 

TODAY  was  first  published  on  August  9.  the  morning 
after  the  three  major  New  York  City  newspapers  went  on 
strike.  It  was  originally  an  “early  bird”  morning  edition  of 
the  eight  afternoon  dailies  published  by  Gannett  in 
Westchester  County.  Last  month  the  eight  early  editions 
were  consolidated  into  a  new  area-wide  morning  newspaper. 
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Bought  Year  after  Year 

by  the  nation’s  leading  food  markerers 


THE  BEES’ PROGRAM  OF 

FOOD  FE/TIVflL/ 

Bought  To  Bog  Soles  In  California’s  Huge  Central  Valley 

1978  marks  the  eighth  successful  year  for  The  Bee’s  Food  Festivals  in  Sacramento,  Fresno  and 
Modesto.  They're  an  established  event  each  Fall,  Spring  and  Summer  for  the  more  than 
2.6  million  people  in  California’s  rich  inland  valley. 

The  total  package  includes  full  color  ads  published  twice  in  each  of  the  three  Bee  newspap¬ 
ers:  grocer  luncheons:  give-aways:  RO.R  material  and  incentives  for  both  grocers  and  prod¬ 
uct  salesmen.  And  you  save  $1000  over  regular  ad  costs.  Three  out  of  the  last  four  programs 
have  been  complete  sellouts. 

1979  Schedule:  Spring  3/7/79  &  4111179  •  Summer  5/23/79  &  6/27/79  •  Fall  10117179  &  1112179 


The  Fresno  Bee  •The  Modesto  Bee  •The  Sacramento  Bee 

McClatchy  Newspapers— Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &.  Ormsbee  National  Representatives. 
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Supreme  Court  decisions 

The  role  of  the  press  as  the  watchdog  of  government  is  in 
serious  jeopardy  because  of  some  recent  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Most  if  not  all  media  leaders  believe  the  court’s  decision  in 
Zurcher  v,  Stanford  Daily  threatens  First  Amendment 
rights  of  a  free  press  and  raises  threats  of  harassment  and 
loss  of  confidential  sources.  It  even  has  broader  implications 
in  threatening  the  privacy  of  any  person.  There  is  some  hope 
Congress  may  act  to  nullify  the  effects  of  that  decision. 

If  the  court  declines  to  hear  the  appeal  of  the  contempt  of 
court  case  against  Myron  Farber  and  iheNeiv  York  Times,  it 
will  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  every  state  Shield  Law  and 
the  right  of  news  people  to  protect  their  confidential  sources, 
as  well. 

Now,  some  news  executives  believe  the  high  court’s  deci¬ 
sion  last  June,  limiting  access  of  reporters  to  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  prisons  in  order  to  interview  inmates  or  for  investigative 
purposes,  contains  a  greater  blow  to  First  Amendment  val¬ 
ues  than  was  first  imagined.  Media  have  no  more  constitu¬ 
tional  right  than  the  public  in  that  area,  the  court  said. 

The  majority  opinion  said:  “The  court  does  not  mandate  a 
right  of  access  to  government  information  or  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  within  the  government.” 

Broadly  interpreted  this  could  mean  that  the  press  should 
not  have  any  greater  right  of  access  than  the  general  public 
to  other  government  institutions  as  well.  News  coverage  of 
local,  state  and  federal  agencies  could  be  reduced  to  nothing 
if  this  principle  were  followed. 

We  have  a  hunch  some  secretive  and  power-hungry 
bureaucrats  and  politicians  will  test  this  one  real  soon. 

Keeping  the  lid  on 

There  was  hopeful  speculation  that  a  new  press  law  in  Peru 
would  lead  to  a  restoration  of  press  freedom  in  that  country 
and  a  return  of  Lima  newspapers  to  their  rightful  owners. 
Those  hopes  have  been  diminished. 

The  new  law  would  allow  former  owners  of  Lima  newspa¬ 
pers  to  buy  back  25%  of  the  shares  in  their  newspapers. 
Another  25%  would  go  to  employes  and  50%  would  be  sold  to 
the  public  on  the  stock  market.  All  of  this  is  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  the  newspapers  were  expropriated  by  the  government  in 
1974. 

But  the  newspapers  were  not  “expropriated.”  They  were 
confiscated.  The  owners  were  never  paid  for  their  property. 
Now,  the  government  apparently  wants  to  balance  its  budget 
by  getting  paid  for  something  it  stole. 
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General  Manager:  Ferdmana  C  Teubner 

Assistant  General  Manager  and  Promotion 
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OFFICES 

General:  575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  N  Y. 
10022  Phone  212-752-7050  TELEX  12  5102 


Chicago:  111  East  Wacker  Drive  60601  Phone 
312-565-0123  Celeste  Huenergard,  Editor. 
Lee  Danner,  Sales  Representative 
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FEEDBACK  ByVicCantone 


..  ANO  JUST  WHAT  lAAPERIAL  JUDICIARY  DO  YOU  MEAN  ? 


Legally  speaking  By  Paul  J.  Levine 

Lower  court  losses  threaten  press  freedom 


A  newspaper  editor’s  nightmare,  circa 
1978 — police  armed  with  a  search  war¬ 
rant  rummage  through  newsroom  files 
looking  for  notes  demanded  by  a  defense 
lawyer  or  prosecutor,  while  a  close¬ 
mouthed  reporter  cools  his  heels  in  jail. 

It’s  a  bizarre  combination  of  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Daily  and  Farher  cases,  but  it  could 
happen.  If  that  scenario  causes  sleepless 
nights,  consider  some  of  the  less  pub¬ 
licized  cases  of  the  past  year.  They  were 
all  but  forgotton  in  the  uproar  that 
started  last  Spring  with  a  series  of  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  setbacks  suffered  by  the 
news  media. 

The  press  is  reeling,  not  only  from  its 
losses  in  the  High  Court,  but  also  from  a 
number  of  adverse  lower  court  decisions 
that  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear. 
A  sampling  of  lawsuits  presented  to  the 
Court  by  media  lawyers,  but  never  con¬ 
sidered  on  their  merits,  includes  several 
important  press  freedom  cases: 

TRIAL  COVERAGE— The  Court  re¬ 
fused  to  hear  two  significant  cases  in¬ 
volving  “press  access’’  in  trial  coverage. 
The  Court  turned  down  arguments  by  the 
Miami  Herald  that  a  Federal  Judge  viol¬ 
ated  First  Amendment  rights  when  he 
kept  some  proceedings  secret  in  the 
criminal  trial  of  former  U.S.  Sen.  Ed¬ 
ward  Gurney.  Judge  Ben  Krentzman  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  the  press  to  read  Gurney’s 
Grand  Jury  testimony  and  barred  repor¬ 
ters  from  conferences  with  the  attorneys 
in  which  key  objections  to  testimony 
were  decided.  The  judge  also  forbade  the 
clerk  to  release  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  jurors  and  to  permit  reporters  to 


(Paul  J.  Levine  is  an  attorney  in  the 
Miami,  Florida  office  of  Morgan,  Lewis  & 
Bockius. 


examine  exhibits  offered,  but  not  intro¬ 
duced  into  evidence. 

Once  the  jurors  were  in  deliberation 
and  no  prejudice  could  result,  the  judge 
also  refused  to  disclose  the  contents  of 
the  jury’s  note  written  to  him  and  his 
response. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
New  Orleans  affirmed  the  orders  in  an 
abysmal  opinion  calling  the  restrictions 
mere  “incidental  burdens  on  news¬ 
gathering.’’  That  is  a  key  phrase  used  by 
the  courts  to  justify  restrictions  on  press 
access.  A  major  Supreme  Court  test 
seemed  likely,  but  the  case  was  turned 
down. 

In  a  similar  case,  a  federal  judge  in 
South  Carolina  banned  all  lawyers  and 
witnesses  from  talking  to  or  “mingling 
with’’  reporters  during  a  criminal  trial  of 
a  state  senator.  In  issuing  the  gag  order. 
Judge  J.  Robert  Martin  noted  with  some 
naivete  that  the  press  had  made  “ex¬ 
traordinary  inquiries’’  into  the  case. 

The  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  the  order.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
two  access  cases  allow  federal  judges  to 
severely  restrict  both  in-court  and  inter¬ 
view  coverage  of  criminal  trials  involving 
public  officials. 

ACCESS  TO  EXECUTIONS— The 
Court  refused  to  disturb  a  Texas  decision 
prohibiting  photographing  or  televising 
executions  where  state  officials  believed 
the  broadcast  would  be  offensive  to  the 
public. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  INFORMA¬ 
TION — The  Court  would  not  review  an 
Iowa  Supreme  Court  decision  requiring 
a  Des  Moines  Register  reporter  to 
disclose  her  source  of  information  for 
a  story  about  a  divorce  case.  The  story 
prompted  a  lawsuit  by  a  woman  against 


her  own  attorney  for  slander  and  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy.  She  claimed  that  the  at¬ 
torney  improperly  released  personal  data 
to  the  reporter. 

REPORTER’S  CONTEMPT— An 
Idaho  reporter  was  held  in  contempt  for 
refusing  to  reveal  his  source  for  an  al¬ 
legedly  libelous  article.  The  Lewiston 
Morning  Tribune  reported  that  an  under¬ 
cover  narcotics  agent  gave  a  misleading 
version  of  an  incident  in  which  he  shot  at 
a  drug  suspect.  The  agent  sued  the 
newspaper  for  libel,  and  the  judge  over¬ 
ruled  the  newspaper’s  claims  that  its 
source  was  privileged.  Justice  Thurgood 
Marshall  dissented  in  the  High  Court’s 
denial  of  review. 

TAPE  RECORDING  BAN— In  a  case 
brought  by  a  television  station  and  the 
Miami  Herald,  the  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
fused  to  overturn  a  Florida  ban  on  secret 
tape  recordings.  The  newspaper  con¬ 
tended  that  investigative  reporting  de¬ 
manded  the  use  of  tape  recordings  where 
only  the  reporter  was  aware  of  its  pre¬ 
sence.  The  majority  dismissed  the  appeal 
on  grounds  that  an  insufficient  federal 
question  was  presented. 

LIBEL  AWARDS— Although  news¬ 
papers  are  faced  with  more  exotic  legal 
problems  these  days,  the  old  bugaboo, 
libel,  won’t  go  away. 

The  Court  declined  to  review  a  South 
Carolina  libel  case  in  which  a  state 
senator  recovered  a  $50,000  judgment 
against  The  San  News.  The  lower 
Court  found  that  the  newspaper  quoted 
an  “unreliable  source’’  who  said  that  the 
senator  was  being  manipulated  by  his 
brother.  Media  lawyers  questioned 
whether  the  state  senator  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  newspaper  was  guilty  of 
actual  malice — that  it  acted  in  reckless 
disregard  of  the  truth. 

The  New  Orleans  States  Item  was  also 
turned  down  in  its  attempt  to  reverse  a 
$10,000  libel  judgment  based  on  a  mis¬ 
leading  word  in  a  headline.  Although  the 
article  was  found  not  to  be  defamatory,  a 
headline  suggesting  that  an  engineer’s 
bid  for  a  construction  project  was 
“rigged”  resulted  in  the  jury  award. 

Of  course,  the  Court  also  refused  to 
review  some  cases  that  had  been  decided 
favorably  to  the  press.  The  New  York 
Times  won  a  significant  victory  when  a 
federal  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  a  libel 
judgment  against  the  newspaper.  A  jury 
had  awarded  three  scientists  a  total  of 
$61,0(X)  after  the  Times  quoted  an  en¬ 
vironmentalist  who  said  they  were  “paid 
to  lie”  by  the  pesticide  industry. 

In  a  strong  First  Amendment  opinion, 
appeals  Judge  Edward  Kaufman  over¬ 
turned  the  verdict  and  dismissed  the  suit 
on  the  ground  that  the  Times  coverage 
was  accurate  and  “neutral.”  The  news¬ 
paper  merely  reported  that  one  public 
figure  said  some  harsh  words  about  other 
public  figures.  The  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
fused  the  scientists’  plea  to  hear  the 
case. 
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Hemietta  Buckmaster 
Editor,  The  Home  Forum 
The  Ch  ristian  Science  Mon  itor 


Her  first  story  was  published  when  she  was 
12.  By  the  time  she  was  21,  she  had  written  and 
published  two  books. 

Brought  up  in  New  York  City  in  a  family  of 
writers,  Henrietta  Buckmaster  is  a  keen  and 
compassionate  observer  of  humanity.  Her  works, 
both  fiction  and  non-fiction,  range  from  a 
history  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  (which 
brought  her  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship)  to  a 
biblically-based  biography  of  Paul,  from  modem 
novels  to  an  historical  biography  of 
Shakespeare. 

Today,  she  edits  The  Home  Forum — a  daily 
double-page  spread  carrying  short  essays, 
poetry,  art  and  commentary,  and  one  religious 
article.  The  Buckmaster  challenge  to 
contributors  is  to  think  deeply,  boldly,  and 
sometimes  controversially  about  the  timeless 
questions,  the  ideas  that  touch  our  lives. 

In  contrast  to  the  Monitor’s  news-story 
stress  on  objective  reporting,  she  sees  The  Home 
Forum’s  content  evolving  out  of  people’s  most 
subjective  feelings  and  experience.  It’s  a 
thorough  embrace  of  the  things  that  concern 
men  and  women  at  the  deepest  levels. 

'This  oasis  that  shares  the  best  in  writing 
and  thinking  appeals  to  readers  at  all  levels. 
'They  find  grace  and  wit,  gentleness  and  vigor  on 
its  pages.  It’s  one  reason  the  Monitor  is  relied 
on  by  subscribers  in  144 
countries... and  by  the  nearly 
16  million  readers  of  the 
185  newspapers  worldwide 
subscribing  to  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  News  and 
Photo  Service. 
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Anchorage  dailies  to  end 
joint  agreement  in  April 


The  Anclioraf’e  (Alaska)  Daily  News 
will  end  its  joint  operating  agreement 
with  the  Atu  lwraf'e  Times  next  April  and 
establish  its  own  newspaper  operation, 
according  to  the  terms  of  an  out-of-court 
settlement  reached  by  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  last  week. 

The  two  papers  released  one  another 
from  all  claims  that  have  been  made  in 
court  action  and  arbitration  proceedings 
over  the  past  few  years. 

The  settlement  ends  a  $16.5  million 
mismanagement  lawsuit  brought  by  the 
News  against  the  Times  as  well  as 
counter  claims  of  violations  of  the  joint 
agreement  brought  by  the  Times  against 
the  News. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  the 
Times  will  pay  the  News  a  total  of 
$750,000.  The  money  will  be  paid  in  two 
installments,  $375,000  immediately  and 
the  remaining  $375,000  on  January  1, 
1979. 

The  joint  operating  agreement  will  re¬ 
main  in  effect  until  March  31.  1979  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  Times  will  continue  to 
handle  the  non-editorial  business  of  the 
News — keeping  the  revenue  from  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  to  pay  the  cost  of 
printing  and  circulating  the  paper. 

The  remaining  six  months  that  the 
joint  operating  agreement  remains  in  ef¬ 
fect  will  give  the  News  an  opportunity  to 
set  up  its  completely  independent  morn¬ 
ing  operation. 

“There  will  be  no  interruption  of  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Daily  News,”  said  the  pa¬ 
per’s  publisher  Katherine  Fanning.  She 
said  efforts  have  Already  begun  to  search 
for  a  general  manager,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  and  advertising  manager.  She  added 
that  new  press  equipment  will  be  ordered 
and  expanded  space  for  the  newspaper 
operation  will  be  sought. 

“It  will  be  a  considerable  challenge  to 
set  up  and  equip  a  whole  newspaper 
plant  in  the  allotted  six  months,  but  it 
will  be  done,”  she  said. 

Fanning  said  the  money  derived  from 
the  settlement  would  be  the  “financial 
cornerstone”  for  the  new  operation,  but 
that  additional  financing  is  also  being 
sought.  She  said  the  News  is  now  owned 
entirely  by  herself  and  her  two 
daughters,  Katherine  and  Barbara  Field. 

In  addition  to  agreeing  to  pay  the 
News  $750,000  and  terminate  the  joint 
operating  agreement,  the  Times  also 
agreed  to  “forgive”  all  debts  alleged  to 
have  been  owed  by  the  News  for  busi¬ 
ness  services.  Prior  to  arbitration  of  fi¬ 
nancial  disputes  between  the  two  papers 


four  months  ago,  the  Times  claimed  it 
was  owed  $319,000  by  the  News. 

The  Times  will  also  return  some  of  the 
special  features  it  obtained  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  which  was  part  of  the  deal 
that  led  to  the  1974  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment.  Those  features  include  Family 
Weekly  magazine  and  10  Sunday  comic 
strips. 

The  News  will  also  receive  lists  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  subscribers  to  assist  in 
building  its  own  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  operations. 

The  two  newspapers  entered  into  their 
joint  operating  agreement  in  December 
1974,  the  first  such  pact  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  under  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act.  The  act  exempts 
such  operations  from  anti-trust  laws. 

In  October  1976,  Fanning  told  News 
readers  that  the  morning  paper  was  in 
financial  trouble  and  asked  for  public- 
support.  At  that  time  she  also  asked 
Times’  publisher  Robert  Atwood  to  ac¬ 
quire  professional  management  for  the 
joint  operation  and  to  “change  the  Times 
attitude  toward  selling  the  News.” 

In  1977,  the  News  filed  a  $16.5  million 
mismanagement  suit  against  the  Times. 

Atwood  countered  that  the  News  had 
breached  the  joint  operating  agreement 
terms  by  not  paying  its  bills  to  the  Times. 
He  defended  his  management  team  and 
said  the  Times  entered  into  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  understanding  that  ’’the 
Atwood  family  would  not  subsidize  the 
News.” 

An  arbitration  hearing  was  held  earlier 
this  year  and  the  arbitration  panel  found 
merit  for  both  arguments.  Flaws  were 
found  in  joint  operation  bookkeeping  and 
arbitrators  said  although  the  News  owed 
the  Times  money,  it  was  not  as  much  as 
the  Times  has  originally  contended.  The 
panel  also  ordered  the  News  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  by  pur¬ 
chasing  electronic  newsroom  equipment 
compatible  to  the  Times’  production  sys¬ 
tem. 

Both  sides  viewed  the  arbitrators’  rul¬ 
ing  as  a  victory. 

In  discussing  last  week’s  settlement, 
Atwood  said  the  Times’  decision  was 
based  entirely  on  economics.  He  said  it 
would  have  cost  at  least  $750,000  or 
more  to  pursue  the  litigation  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion. 

“We  consider  it  a  good  business  prac¬ 
tice  to  pay  the  News  $750,000  instead  of 
spending  that  much  or  more  during  the 
next  two  or  three  years  for  lawyers,  ac¬ 
countants  and  the  other  expenses  of 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


court  trials  and  appeals.”  Atwood  said. 

“As  long  as  principles  were  involved, 
the  Times  pressed  its  defense  vigor¬ 
ously,”  he  said.  “But  after  the  issues 
settled  down  to  monetary  considera¬ 
tions,  economics  became  the  only  con¬ 
sideration.  The  Times  spent  more  than 
$750,000  preparing  and  presenting  its  de¬ 
fense  before  the  Federal  District  Court 
and  board  of  arbitrators.  Our  lawyers 
have  predicted  that  the  trial  and  possible 
appeals  could  go  on  for  two  or  three 
more  years.  We  weighed  all  the  factors 
and  decided  it  would  be  better  for  all 
concerned  to  pay  off  the  News  and  call  it 
quits.” 

Mrs.  Fanning  said:  “We  calculate  the 
settlement  with  its  $750,000  cash  pay¬ 
ment.  the  printing  services  yet  to  be  per¬ 
formed  for  the  News  without  cost,  the 
return  of  the  features  and  the  foregive- 
ness  of  the  alleged  debts  constitute  a 
package  worth  more  than  $l  million.” 

Donrey  Media  Group 
acquires  newspapers 

Donald  W.  Reynolds,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Donrey 
Media  Group  announced  Donrey’s  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Broiles  families’  stock  in  the 
Jacksonville  (Tex.)  Daily  Progress. 

Stockholders  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barnes  H.  Broiles,  Barney  W.  Broiles 
and  Mrs.  Joan  Payne.  The  transaction 
was  effective  September  21. 

The  Daily  Progress,  with  a  circulation 
of  7,200,  also  publishes  the  Rusk  (Tex.) 
Cherokee  Banner  and  the  Troap  (Tex.) 
Eastern  Texas  Times,  both  weeklies. 

Joe  Ben  Oiler,  advertising  director  at 
Donrey’s  Sweetwater  (Tex.)  Reporter 
will  become  the  new  general  manager  of 
the  Daily  Progress. 

Newsprint  seminar 
scheduled  by  ANPA 

Registration  is  still  open  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
ation-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa¬ 
tion  seminar  on  newsprint  runnability 
and  printability,  scheduled  November 
9-10  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Chicago. 

The  seminar  is  sponsored  by  ANPA 
and  CPPA’s  Technical  Section.  It  will 
look  at  newsprint  from  a  systems 
standpoint — from  the  mill  to  the  news¬ 
paper  reader.  The  registration  fee  of  $65 
includes  a  luncheon  on  the  first  day. 

Those  interested  should  contact 
Joseph  F.  Prendergast  Jr.,  Newsprint/ 
Traffic/Postal  Department,  Box  17407, 
Dulles  International  Airport,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20041,  (703)  620-9500. 
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Scripps  defends  charges 
to  Cincinnati  Post 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

The  only  space  available  last  week  in 
Cincinnati’s  Federal  Courthouse  was  the 
U.  S.  Tax  Court.  And  the  switch  from  a 
Court  of  Appeals  room  seemed  appro¬ 
priate  as  E.  W.  Scripps  attorneys  and 
their  opponents  lined  up  to  battle  possi¬ 
ble  tax  benefits  accrued  by  the  privately 
held  company  through  losses  from  its  af¬ 
ternoon  property,  the  Cincinnati  Post. 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department’s  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  proposed  joint  operating  ar¬ 
rangement  between  the  Post  and  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  dragged  into  over¬ 
time  and  its  fourth  week  October  2. 

If  the  arrangement  is  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General,  the  Post  rate  of 
return  to  Scripps  probably  will  exceed 
that  of  even  its  healthier  days,  Scripps 
financial  vice  president  Lawrence  A. 
Leser  has  testified,  adding  that  Enquirer 
profits  also  would  be  “enhanced.” 

Approval  for  the  unions  and 
employees  contesting  it  would  mean  the 
loss  of  as  many  as  5.‘>0  Jobs.  And  the 
anti-trust  division,  representing  the 
“public  interest,”  sees  it  as  the  possible 
silencing  of  completely  independent 
voice  in  the  community. 

All  sides  seem  to  agree  that  whatever 
the  outcome  the  case  is  headed  for  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Leser  spent  more  than  20  hours,  fight¬ 
ing  off  claims  by  opposing  attorneys  that 
Post  tax  write-offs  and  overcharges  by 
Scripps-owned  subsidiaries  have  netted 
financial  gains  for  the  parent  company. 

Scripps  admits  it  received  tax  benefits 
by  writing  off  more  than  $1.5  million  from 
1977  Post  losses.  But  exactly  how  it  ben¬ 
efited  still  remains  to  be  seen. 

Leser  called  the  anti-trust’s  contention 
that  Scripps  computed  a  $787,000  cash 
benefit  from  the  Post  in  1977  “totally 
inconsistent.”  He  said  the  government’s 
complicated  analysis  was  invalid  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  include  depreciation. 

“It’s  not  a  sign  of  a  viable  enterprise 
when  cash  flow  does  not  even  cover 
depreciation,”  Leser  said.  Leser  con¬ 
sistently  argued  against  the  anti-trust 
division’s  use  of  “incremental  cost 
analysis.”  calling  it  “unconventional.” 

Leser  said  that  if  depreciation  had 
been  included  in  the  Government’s 
analysis,  it  would  show  that  it  cost 
Scripps  almost  $700,000  to  operate  the 
Post  in  1977. 

The  financial  officer  also  stressed  that 
his  company  has  forfeited  about  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  potential  interest  it  could  have 
earned  from  advances  earmarked  for  the 
Post.  He  estimated  another  $2.5  million 


in  interest  would  be  lost  if  Scripps  sub¬ 
sidized  the  Post  through  1982.  Oppo¬ 
nents  to  the  arrangement  continue  to 
argue  that  Scripps  deliberately  over¬ 
charged  the  Post  for  Scripps-owned  ser¬ 
vices  (United  Press  International,  United 
Features  Syndicate,  Scripps-Howard 
News  Service,  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Assoc.,  Berkley-Small.  Dataway  (a 
computer  leasing  firm)  and  Scripps- 
Howard  Supply  Co.),  and  corporate  man¬ 
agement  services  to  increase  the  papers’ 
losses  and  improve  its  chances  under  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 

But  under  direct  examination  from 
Scripps  attorney  Jonathan  Thackeray, 
Leser  subtracted  the  disputed  expenses 
from  audited  financial  statements. 

The  adjustments  lowered  the  Post 
losses  (Tallied  by  Scripps  at  $13  million 
since  1969),  but  they  still  amounted  to 
$3.9  million  through  June  30,  1978. 

Leser  did  not  include  payments  to 
Scripps  central  management  and  edito¬ 
rial  management  funds  in  his  calcula¬ 
tions. 

Total  UPl  coverage  overcharges  since 
1964  may  be  in  neighborhood  of  $800,0(X) 
to  $1  million,  according  to  a  document 
introduced  in  evidence  by  opposing  at¬ 
torney  Michael  Boylan. 

The  Post  currently  is  paying  $3,592.26 
a  week  less  for  UPI  services  than  it  did 
prior  to  UPI’s  standardized  rate  initiated 
in  1975,  Boylan  said. 

“You  can  erase  the  UPl  charges,  and 
you’re  still  not  going  to  show  that  the 
Post  is  making  a  profit,”  Leser  insisted. 

In  previous  testimony,  Leser  testified 
that  UPI  has  predicted  a  $3.8  million  loss 
for  1978. 

Boylan  maintained  that  the  over¬ 
charges  are  a  good  “indication  of  how 
hard  people  are  trying  to  make  ends  meet 
at  the  Post.”  “The  Post  paid  double  dur¬ 
ing  1975  (compared  to  non-Scripps  sub¬ 
scribers)  in  a  year  when  it  said  it  lost  $4 
million.” 

As  recently  as  last  year,  the  anti-trust 
attorneys  said,  Scripps  papers  were  pay¬ 
ing  more  than  non-Scripps  papers  for  the 
Scripps-owned  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  and  were  informally  obli¬ 
gated  to  subscribe. 

Did  you  ever  consider  comparing 
charges  for  Scripps-owned  services  and 
central  office  funds  to  comparable  ser¬ 
vices  on  the  open  market,  anti-trust  at¬ 
torney  Charles  Stark  asked  Leser. 

“It’s  something  we’ve  discussed  from 
time  to  time  but  we’ve  never  done  it,” 
Leser  replied. 

Leser  also  conceded  under  cross¬ 


examination  that  Scripps  and  Post 
executives  were  receiving  large  salary 
increases  at  a  time  when  Post  union 
employees  were  working  under  a  wage 
moratorium  to  cut  costs. 

Four  to  six  “Key”  people  at  the  Post 
received  salary  and  bonus  increases  to¬ 
taling  34*^  to  499?  from  1975  to  1978. 
Leser  testified.  The  three-year  wage 
moratorium  began  its  phase-out  stage 
last  March. 

Middle  management  employees  at  the 
Post  received  increases  of  16%  during 
the  same  period,  while  senior  Scripps  of¬ 
ficers  were  handed  additional  income  of 
up  to  38%.  Scripps  “operating  staff’ 
(executives  who  are  not  board  members) 
took  home  up  to  43%  in  wages  and 
bonuses. 

The  Post  paid  “its  share”  of  corporate 
and  divisional  salary  wages.  l.eser  said. 

Leser  admitted  that  the  moratorium 
curtailed  the  company’s  plan  to  apply  for 
a  joint  operating  arrangement  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  date.  He  said  Scripps  president  E.W. 
Estlow  informed  Scripps  executives  that 
the  unions  could  “make  things  difficult” 
for  the  two  papers  if  they  made  conces¬ 
sions  showing  short  term  profitability. 

Leser  added  that  Scripps  “might  have 
to  ice  the  negotiations”  for  a  couple  of 
years  if  the  unions  presented  labor  cost 
saving  proposals  that  would  result  in 
lower  Post  losses. 

Wages  comprise  50%  of  the  Post 
budget,  Leser  said,  with  newsprint  ac¬ 
counting  for  25%  and  “everything  else” 
for  the  remaining  25%. 

When  asked  why  the  Post  had  added 
nine  editorial  staffers  in  the  last  two 
years  in  spite  of  the  papers’  downtrend  in 
circulation,  Leser  replied;  “It  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reverse  that  trend.” 

Enquirer  circulation  figures  may  have 
been  considerably  inflated  during  promo¬ 
tional  special  offers.  Jeffrey  Freund,  at¬ 
torney  for  the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  and  the  Newspaper  Guild,  said 
October  3. 

In  cross-examining  Leser,  Freund  re¬ 
ported  that  Enquirer  March  ABC  daily 
averages  may  have  been  increased  by 
53,000  as  a  result  of  less  than  average 
subscription  discounts,  and  added  that 
the  Post  had  complained  to  ABC  in  the 
past  about  this  practice. 

A  Scripps  accountants’  memo  indicat¬ 
ing  that  approximately  one  half  of  the  ad 
revenues  for  a  25-week  short-lived  Post 
Sunday  shopper  were  simply  trade-offs 
from  existing  six-day  advertisers,  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  evidence  by  the  anti-trust  di¬ 
vision  October  2. 

Opponents  maintain  that  the  shopper’s 
losses  should  not  be  included  in  the 
Post’s  overall  losses  because  it  was  a 
“one  time  expense.” 

Leser  challenged  the  accuracy  of  the 
exhibit,  saying  the  information  was  given 
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Pitfalls  in  joint  operating 
agreements  disclosed 


More  than  two  years  before  the  Cin- 
cinnaii  Enquirer  entered  into  its  pro¬ 
posed  joint  operating  agreement  with  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  Enquirer  President  Wil¬ 
liam  Keating  met  with  several  industry 
leaders  to  gather  suggestions  on  how  to 
come  up  with  the  strongest  possible  agree¬ 
ment  from  the  Enquirer's  standpoint. 

Among  those  Keating  received  advice 
from  were  Alvah  Chapman,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers;  James  Knight, 
board  chairman  of  the  Miami  Herald 
Publishing  Co.;  John  W.  Wolfe  and  John 
E.  Wolfe,  board  chairman  and  president 
respectively  of  the  Coinnihns  (Ohio) 
Dispatch;  and  Douglas  McCorkindale. 
vicepresident  of  Gannett  Newspapers. 

A  letter  from  Keating  to  Carl  Lindner, 
president  of  American  Financial  Corpo¬ 
ration.  owner  of  the  Enquirer,  dated 
February  24,  1975,  contained  several  of 
the  suggestions  derived  during  these 
talks.  Many  of  the  suggestions  are  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  proposed  joint  operating 
agreement  between  the  Enquirer  and  the 
Post. 

“All  mention  labor  very  carefully,” 
said  Keating  in  his  letter  to  Lindner. 
“The  union  situation  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  because  we  have  more  non-union 
personnel  than  the  Post,"  he  wrote. 
“For  example,  the  Post  has  the  Guild, 
which  is  the  worst  of  all  unions  in  their 
editorial,  advertising,  circulation  and  fi¬ 
nancial  areas.  Our  comparable  areas  are 
unorganized,  except  for  the  writers  in 
editorial  who  represent  an  in-house,  in¬ 
dependent  union.  There  are  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  you  should  be 
willing  to  accept  the  Guild  or  show  a 
preference  to  the  union  people  of  the 
Post  over  our  non-union  personnel," 
Keating  told  Lindner. 

The  wording  of  the  proposed  joint  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Enquirer  and  the  Post 
follows  this  recommendation. 

“  From  and  after  the  effective  date,  the 
Enquirer,  using  its  own  employees  and 
not  employees  of  Scripps-Howard  or  the 
Post,  shall  control,  supervise,  manage 
and  perform  all  operations  (other  than 
editorial)  involved  in  producing,  selling 
and  distributing  the  newspapers.” 

The  agreement  also  states  that  the  En¬ 
quirer,  using  its  own  employees  and  not 
those  of  Scripps-Howard  or  the  Post, 
“shall  print  the  newspapers  on  the 
equipment  owned  or  leased  by  the  En¬ 
quirer  in  the  Enquirer's  plant  or  plants.” 

Keating  also  told  Lindner  that  the  En¬ 
quirer  should  be  the  dominant  party  in 
the  agreement  “since  the  controlling 
party  has  a  tendency  to  get  stronger” 
and  the  Enquirer  “should  have  full,  final 
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and  absolute  authority  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  all  rates  for  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation.” 

The  proposed  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  is  worded  to  this  effect.  It  clearly 
states  that  the  Enquirer  shall  “determine 
the  edition  times  after  consultation  with 
the  respective  editors  of  the  newspapers; 
page  sizes  and  cutoffs  of  the  newspapers; 
shall  purchase  newsprint,  materials  and 
supplies  as  required;  shall  solicit  and  sell 
ad  space  in  the  newspapers;  shall  collect 
the  newspapers'  circulation  and  ad  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  which  have  come  into 
existence  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
agreement;  shall  make  all  determinations 
and  decisions  and  do  any  and  all  acts  and 
things  necessarily  connected  with  the 
foregoing  activities.” 

In  the  proposed  agreement,  the  En¬ 
quirer  does  agree,  however,  to  use  “all 
reasonable  efforts  with  respect  to  mat¬ 
ters  under  its  control  to  prevent  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  the  Post  relative  to  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  the  market"  and 
also  agrees  not  to  favor  the  Enquirer 
“with  respect  to  advertising  or  circula¬ 
tion  rates,  extent  of  promotion,  edition 
times  or  page  sizes.” 

In  his  1975  letter  to  Lindner,  Keating 
told  of  how  Knight  recommended  that 
the  Enquirer  not  nish  into  a  joint  operat¬ 
ing  arrangement  because  Cincinnati  Post 
parent  Scripps-Howard  “is  probably 
very  anxious  and  if  you  take  time,  you 
will  probably  get  a  better  deal.” 

Keating  said  that  in  discussing  the 
joint  operating  agreement  between  the 
Miami  Herald  and  the  Miami  News 
made  in  1966,  Knight  said  he  felt  “the 
growth  of  the  Miami  area  was  far  beyond 
their  (the  Herald  management's)  wildest 
expectations,  and  as  a  result,  they  are 
providing  the  Miami  News  with  too 
much  income.”  Keating  told  Lindner  all 
projections  in  such  a  joint  operating 
agreement  should  be  made  optimistically 
and  favorably  toward  the  Enquirer. 

Keating  also  told  Lindner  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  distribution  of  pre-tax  profits 
be  made  with  a  ceiling.  He  said  the 
Miami  Herald  felt  that  the  Miami  News 
benefited  from  “their  highly  successful 
operation  with  an  open-ended  participa¬ 
tion  after  $14  million.” 

Under  the  proposed  Post-Enquirer 
agreement,  the  Enquirer  is  to  receive  60% 
of  the  first  $10.8  million  of  pre-tax  profits 
and  the  Post  parent  Scripps  Howard  is  to 
receive  40%. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the 
agreement,  Scripps-Howard  will  receive 
the  next  $550,000.  Also  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  agreement,  the  En¬ 
quirer  will  receive  the  next  $5.85  million 


in  pre-tax  profits  (and  thereafter  during 
the  balance  of  the  proposed  agreement 
which  is  to  run  through  2(X)7,  will  receive 
the  next  $6.4  million.) 

Beyond  that,  the  Enquirer  will  receive 
80%  of  all  remaining  pre-tax  profits  and 
Scripps-Howard  will  receive  20%.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  years,  that  would  be  an 
80/20  ration  on  all  profits  over  $17.2  mil¬ 
lion  and  after  the  first  three  years  it 
would  be  the  same  ratio  on  all  profits 
over  $17.75  million. 

If  revenues  are  not  enough  to  pay  for 
expenses  in  a  particular  year,  under  the 
proposed  agreement,  the  Enquirer  shall 
pay  80%  of  the  balance  needed  to  cover 
the  deficit  and  Scripps-Howard  shall  pav 
20%. 

If  contract  revenues  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  agreement  for  any  three  consecu¬ 
tive  calendar  years  are  less  than  contract 
expenses  for  those  three  years,  at  any 
time  within  six  months  following  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  either  party  may  give 
written  notice  of  its  intent  to  terminate 
the  agreement  and  the  agreement  shall 
terminate  three  years  from  the  end  of  the 
consecutive  three  year  period. 

Also  under  the  agreement,  if  either  the 
Enquirer  or  Scripps-Howard  does  not 
receive  monies  sufficient  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  respective  editorial  department 
for  any  three  consecutive  calendar  years, 
then  the  same  process  for  terminating  the 
agreement  shall  exist. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Enquirer 
has  the  right  to  purchase  from  Scripps- 
Howard  any  (Post)  equipment  it  needs 
and  also  to  acquire  any  equipment  it 
needs  that  is  leased  by  .Scripps-Howard. 
As  to  the  leased  equipment  it  acquires, 
the  Enquirer  will  assume  Scripps- 
Howard's  obligations  under  the  leases. 

Scripps-Howard  also  grants  to  the  En¬ 
quirer.  under  the  proposed  agreement, 
the  option  to  purchase  the  real  estate  on 
which  the  Kentucky  Post  operates  in 
Covington,  Kentucky,  for  $75,(KK). 

Also,  if  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
agreement,  there  is  in  effect  a  lease 
agreement  between  Scripps-Howard  and 
Taft  Inplls  &  Co.  for  the  Post  Offices  in 
the  Times-Star  building,  Scripps- 
Howard  shall  assign  all  rights  under  the 
lease  and  the  Enquirer  shall  assume  the 
obligations  and  duties  under  the  lease. 

“As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  agreement,”  the  En¬ 
quirer  must  restore  to  Scripps-Howard 
any  and  all  property  then  owned  by 
Scripps-howard  which  “may  then  be  in 
possession  of  the  Enquirer.” 

Both  the  Enquirer  and  the  Post,  under 
the  agreement  are  to  carry  a  “news 
hole”  not  in  excess  of  35%  of  the  total 
content  of  the  respective  papers.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Kentucky  edition  of  the  Post 
shall  be  entitled  to  carry  a  35%  news  hole 
without  charge  and  the  Sunday  Enquirer 
a  30%  news  hole. 
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Murdoch  makes  union  deal 
so  N.Y.  Post  can  publish 


The  New  York  Post  resumed  publish¬ 
ing  this  week  after  reaching  agreements 
with  five  newspaper  unions,  while 
negotiators  for  the  New  York  News  and 
New  York  Times  continued  their  efforts 
to  reach  a  settlement  with  the  striking 
pressmen. 

While  the  Post  was  back  on  the  news¬ 
stands  on  Thursday  (October  5), 
spokesmen  for  the  News  and  the  Times 
said  a  settlement  would  probably  not  be 
reached  with  the  pressmen  until  some¬ 
time  next  week  at  the  earliest. 

The  Post  returned  to  the  newsstand 
with  a  128-page  edition  and  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  publish  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  this  Sunday  (Oct.  8)  as  a  “public 
service  to  the  readers  and  advertisers  in¬ 
convenienced  by  the  strike.” 

Starting  next  week,  the  Post  also  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  be  publishing  an  ex¬ 
panded  Queens  edition  that  will  include 
expanded  news  and  sports  coverage  of 
both  Queens  and  Long  Island.  This  is 
apparently  an  attempt  by  the  Post  to  gain 
back  some  of  the  circulation  it  lost  in  that 
area  to  Long  Island  Newsday  during  the 
strike  and  could  be  the  start  of  a  bitter 
circulation  war. 

With  the  Post  back  on  the  streets,  one 
of  the  city’s  four  strike  papers,  the 
Metro,  which  had  been  financially  sup¬ 
ported  by  Post  publisher  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch.  folded.  Most  of  the  advertisers 
scheduled  to  run  in  Thursday’s  Metro 
switched  to  the  Post. 

Martin  Fishbein,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  Post  went  to  press  at  7 
a.m.  and  hit  the  newsstands  around  9 
a.m.  with  its  Metro  edition  or  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  day. 

The  Post  is  an  afternoon  newspaper 
but  prior  to  the  strike  had  been  getting 
out  its  Metro  edition  earlier  and  earlier  in 
the  day.  Fishbein  said,  however,  that  the 
Post  has  no  plans  to  go  to  press  any 
earlier  than  it  did  prior  to  the  strike. 

The  Post  was  able  to  resume  publish¬ 
ing  after  the  pressmen  ratified  on  Tues¬ 
day  (October  3),  by  a  445-51  vote,  a  new 
three  year  agreement  with  the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  Post  then  reached  agreement 
with  the  paper  handlers,  machinists  and 
the  Newspaper  Guild.  Late  last  week 
(September  28)  the  Post  also  finalized 
terms  with  the  deliverers  union. 

After  the  pressmen  ratified  their  con¬ 
tract  agreement,  the  printers  also  re¬ 
turned  to  work.  Under  their  long-term 
contract,  the  printers  must  report  to 
work  when  management  calls  them,  even 
if  it  means  crossing  the  picket  lines. 

Although  the  pressmen  returned  to 
work  at  the  Post,  all  the  terms  of  the 
contract  are  not  finalized.  The  contract 
they  ratified  is  known  as  a  “me  too” 


agreement.  This  means  the  Post  can  pub¬ 
lish  while  the  other  two  newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  to  negotiate  with  the  pressmen, 
but  that  the  Post  must  accept  whatever 
agreement  the  pressmen  eventually 
reach  with  the  Times  and  the  News  in 
regard  to  manning,  size  of  press  mainte¬ 
nance  and  cleaning  crews  and  “feather¬ 
bedding.” 

If  the  Post  does  not  go  along  with  what 
the  other  two  papers  agree  to  in  these 
areas,  under  the  ratified  agreement,  it 
has  the  right  to  take  the  matters  to  bind¬ 
ing  arbitration. 

Post  publisher  Rupert  Murdoch  and 
William  Kennedy,  head  of  the 
pressmen’s  union,  worked  out  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  Sunday.  In  addition  to  the 
“me  too”  areas,  the  contract  also  re¬ 
portedly  contains  a  wage  increase  of  $68 
over  a  three-year  period  and  settles  some 
problems  between  the  pressmen  and  the 
Post  that  are  uncommon  at  the  other  two 
papers. 

Under  the  new  contract,  the  Post  can 
reportedly  call  the  pressmen  to  work  ear¬ 
lier  at  rates  that  would  be  less  costly  to 
the  paper  than  before. 

Not  quite  two  weeks  ago,  Murdoch 
had  publicly  stated  how  united  the  three 
publishers  were  in  their  negotiations  with 
the  pressmen  and  said  they  were  ready  to 
negotiate  until  Christmas  if  needed  in 
order  to  get  the  demands  they  wanted.  A 
few  days  later  he  pulled  the  Post  out  of 
the  negotiations  after  protesting  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  labor  lawyer  Theodore  Kheel  as 
an  adviser  to  the  union.  At  that  time 
Murdoch  said  he  would  negotiate  sepa¬ 
rately  with  the  pressmen. 

Although  reports  circulated  that  man¬ 
agements  of  the  News  and  the  Times 
were  “seething”  over  Murdoch’s  "me- 
too”  agreement,  E  &  Pdid  not  really  find 
this  to  be  the  case. 

The  News  reacted  a  little  more 
strongly  than  the  Times,  but  neither  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  worried  that  the  resumption 
of  the  Post  would  put  added  pressure  on 
the  publishers  to  come  to  a  quick  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  pressmen. 

“We  are  saddened  that  the  Post  has 
apparently  changed  its  mind  about 
achieving  its  pre-strike  demands,”  said 
Jon  Thompson,  marketing  director 
for  the  News.  “However,  the  fact 
that  they  are  publishing  is  no  more  mate¬ 
rial  to  our  well  being  than  the  publishing 
of  the  Metro ,  a  strike  newspaper  that  Mr. 
Murdoch  has  also  supported.  The  needs 
we  have  in  these  negotiations  have  been 
created  by  our  competitive  suburban 
disadvantage  and  they  have  not  changed. 
We  intend  to  persevere  until  we  achieve 
these  goals.” 

Thompson  said  it  is  imperative  that  the 


News  reduce  its  production  costs.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  decision  has  been 
made  to  significantly  reduce  the  News’ 
coverage  in  New  Jersey  because  the 
amount  of  revenue  returned  from  the 
New  Jersey  edition  was  not  enough  to 
cover  costs. 

The  News  employs  40  editorial  staf¬ 
fers  to  produce  its  New  Jersey  edition 
and  he  said  this  number  will  be  cut  back. 
The  New  Jersey  edition  was  started  in 
1974  after  the  Newark  News  folded. 
Thompson  said  the  number  of  editorial 
employees  would  be  reduced  to  the  pre- 
1974  level. 

Thompson  admitted  Murdoch  might 
have  a  “short  term  benefit,”  but  he  said 
the  News  is  ready  to  negotiate  “until 
Easter  if  need  be”  in  order  to  eliminate 
its  “suburban  disadvantage.” 

John  Pomfret,  vicepresident  of  the 
Times,  said  of  Murdoch,  “What  he’s 
done  has  no  particular  effect  on  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  run  our  business.  He  employs  only 
a  handful  of  people  now  out  of  work. 
Most  of  these  people  are  employees  of 
the  News  and  the  Times  ”  Pomfret  said 
the  fact  that  the  Post  “is  back  on  the 
street”  should  not  affect  the  negotiations 
between  the  other  two  papers  and  the 
pressmen. 

Pomfret  said  it  would  be  “unfortu¬ 
nate”  for  the  pressmen  if  they  felt  that 
because  the  Post  has  resumed  publishing 
it  has  placed  any  added  pressure  on  the 
News  and  the  Times. 

In  one  swipe  at  Murdoch,  Thompson 
said,  “He  has  the  prerogative  to  pull  out 
of  the  New  York  ^blishers  Association 
at  anytime,  but  what  we  find  uncons¬ 
cionable  is  that  he  has  chosen  to  go  with 
a  “me  too’’  contract  that  will  give 
him  a  temporary  advantage.  If  he  wants 
to  negotiate  independently,  why  doesn’t 
he  get  an  independent  settlement.” 

Two  of  the  city’s  interim  papers — 
City  News  and  the  Daily  Press — were 
expected  to  continue  to  publish  if  only 
the  Post  resumed  publishing.  Another 
strike  paper — the  Graphic — was  in  fi¬ 
nancial  trouble.  Its  editorial  staff  walked 
out  on  Tuesday  (Oct.  3)  because  pay- 
checks  were  more  than  two  weeks  late. 

While  it  was  not  known  how  much 
longer  it  would  be  before  '.'le  News  and 
Times  came  to  terms  with  the  pressmen, 
Kheel  said  he  hoped  the  strike  could  be 
settled  after  five  or  six  days  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  negotiations. 

The  News’  ad  agency  has  been  filming 
commercials  touting  changes  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  Sunday  edition  and  this  week 
began  filming  commercials  announcing 
the  return  of  the  News  in  anticipation  of 
the  end  of  the  strike. 

With  an  estimated  $100  million  dollars 
already  lost  during  the  eight-week  old 
strike,  the  three  major  New  York  City 
dailies  may  face  a  substantial  battle  for 
both  advertisers  and  its  audience  once  a 
settlement  is  reached. 
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Businessman’s  remarks 
spark  rights  debate 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  trouble  with  the  press  may  well  be 
its  public  relations — its  inability  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  public  that  the  press' 
right  to  know  is  the  general  public’s  right 
to  know. 

So  ran  a  strand  of  opinion  expressed  by 
several  media  speakers  during  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in 
Pittsburgh  September  28-29. 

“What  in  the  prevailing  climate  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  prompts  legislators,  lawyers, 
judges  and  elected  officials  to  take  the 
positions  they  do?’’  asked  Sam  S. 
McKeel,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  chairman  of  PNPA’s  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Committee. 

“Why  are  we  now  having  such  a  blits 
of  trouble  with  gags,  raids  and  black¬ 
outs?’’  he  continued. 

“The  questions  nearly  answer  them¬ 
selves,’’  McKeel  declared.  “Obvious¬ 
ly,  the  judges  and  the  politicians  and 
the  bureaucrats  wouldn’t  be  laying  it  on 
the  press  if  they  weren’t  fairly  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  it  will  play  in  Peoria. 

A  powerful  and  influential  segment  of  the 
public  has  developed  strong  doubts 
about  our  press,  its  reliability,  and  its 
judgment.  And  the  official  branches  of 
government  are  thus  emboldened  to  act 
as  they  have.’’ 

As  gap  between  press  and  people  has 
widened  McKeel  said  the  response  of  the 
press  has  left  him  “dissatisfied  and  very 
worried.’’  He  noted  that  “too  many 
editors  and  publishers  are  conceding  pri¬ 
vately  that  they  are  much  more  careful 
now  in  what  they  undertake,  what  they 
permit  their  staffs  to  investigate  and  re¬ 
port,  and  the  extent  of  their  commen¬ 
tary,  interpretation,  and  editorializa- 
tion  .  .  .  Some  of  them  are  quite 
bluntly  pulling  their  punches.’’ 

Referring  to  the  convention’s  opening 
address  by  R.  Heath  Larry,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers,  on  “Right  to  Know  vs.  Right  to  Pri¬ 
vacy’’,  McKeel  said  that  while  Larry 
“spent  considerable  time  talking  about 
how  we  confuse  our  right  to  publish  vs. 
the  public’s  right  to  know  ...  I  think 
we  are  precisely  talking  about  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  public  information  and  that 
is  the  right  to  know.’’ 

Larry  earlier  had  observed;  “If  all  that 
we  communicated  these  days  did  in  truth 
constitute  knowledge,  perhaps  we  would 
not  be  experiencing  the  challenges,  the 
feelings,  and  the  debates  which  now  swirl 
around  us.  But  other  segments  of  society 
— including  business — do  feel  challenged 
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by  the  media — and  not  always  fairly.’’ 

Larry  commented  that  there  may,  at 
times,  be  “a  tendency  to  confuse  the 
right  to  publish — in  print  or  on  the  air — 
with  the  right  to  know.’’  There  are  risks 
in  doing  so.  he  added: 

“The  right  to  publish  is  basic — it  is  the 
essence  of  free  speech — it  is  the  right  to 
say  what  the  publisher  knows.  And  there 
is  a  presumption  of  legitimacy  concern¬ 
ing  the  means  by  which  he  came  to  know 
it. 

“There  is  presumption  of  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others  to  privacy  and  for 
their  obligations  of  confidentiality. 

“But  the  assertion  of  an  unlimited 
right  to  know  by  the  media  on  behalf  of 
the  public  opens  up  a  Pandora’s  Box.” 

The  NAM  president  pointed  out  that 
much  has  been  said  about  ’’the 
tendency — perhaps  even  the  necessity  of 
the  media — to  ‘filter’  the  news  due  to 
limitations  of  time  and  space.  The  more 
powerful  the  media  becomes  and  the 
more  commercialized  it  becomes,  the 
more  the  public  begins  to  raise  questions 
about  the  process — because,  describe  it 
how  you  will,  it  can  end  up  as  represent¬ 
ing  a  form  of  that  word  which  is  true 
anathema  to  the  media,  namely,  censor¬ 
ship.  The  media  obviously  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exercise  a  tremendous  selectiv¬ 
ity  in  what  it  will  publish.  It  is  suspected 
of  doing  so  with  a  prime  eye  to  commer¬ 
cialism.  At  other  times,  it  is  felt  that  the 
choice  is  made  and  the  selection  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  handled  in  accord  only  with 
the  particular  prejudices  which  the  re¬ 
porter  wants  to  ventilate.” 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  Gannett  Co.,  speaking  before  the 
Friday  luncheon  of  the  convention,  as¬ 
serted  that  the  increasing  pattern  of 
jailed  journalists,  gag  orders  and  closed 
hearings  and  other  court  restraints  upon 
the  press  is  proof  of  public  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  press  responsibility  under 
the  First  Amendment. 

“That  misunderstanding  is  partly  our 
fault.  We  have  not  worked  hard  enough 
to  explain  what  the  First  Amendment 
means — and  how  important  it  is  to  a 
democracy  .  .  . 

“We’ve  never  before  known  a  time 
when  the  press  has  been  so  unpopular,  or 
so  threatened,  especially  by  government 
officials  who  don’t  understand  or  respect 
the  First  Amendment  ...” 

Newhart  asserted;  “The  First 
Amendment  is  not  our  right  to  print  what 
we  please.  Even  such  distinguished 


people  as  the  NAM’s  Heath  Larry  don’t 
really  understand  that.  It  has  never 
meant  that.  Instead,  it  is  the  people’s 
right  to  know,  and  that  is  what  is  at  stake 
now.  To  preserve  it,  the  press  must  have 
its  First  Amendment  rights  fully  guaran¬ 
teed.” 

The  Supreme  Court’s  decision  allow¬ 
ing  unannounced  search  of  newsrooms 
or  wherever  law  enforcement  officials 
think  they  might  find  evidence  of  a  crime 
committed  by  someone  else,  Neuharth 
declared,  “is  much  more  than  a  violation 
of  our  rights.  It  is  a  gross  violation  of  all 
citizens’  rights  and  we  must  tell  our 
readers  that.” 

The  AN  PA  president  warned: 

“Slowly,  but  surely  and  dangerously, 
the  anti-press  and  anti-public  attitude 
that  led  to  five  out  of  six  negative  deci¬ 
sions  on  First  Amendment  questions  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  term  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  is  creeping  through  the  courts  of 
this  country  at  all  levels.” 

Neuharth  said  newspapers  are  deliver¬ 
ing  “a  comprehensive,  useful  package  of 
information  and  advertising  to  our  read¬ 
ers  at  a  price  that  is  one  of  the  last  great 
bargains  in  America.  What  else  can  you 
get  in  the  marketplace  for  15  or  20  cents 
that  comes  even  close  to  the  value  of  a 
newspaper?” 

“In  spite  of  the  worries  in  some  circles 
about  media  concentration  and  one- 
newspaper  towns,  never  before  have  our 
people  had  access  to  such  an  incredible 
broad  range  of  news  and  views  ...” 

John  G.  Craig,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Pittshurfih  Post  Gazette  and  director  of 
the  First  Amendment  Coalition  in 
Pennsylvania,  speaking  during  the 
“Gags-Raids-Blackouts”  panel,  said  that 
“A  lot  of  contempt  citations  can  be 
avoided  by  the  way  you  behave  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  .  .  .  newspapers  are  not  as  well 
prepared  as  they  might  be  in  training 
their  own  people.” 

Citing  the  Media  Survival  Kit  of  the 
Coalition.  Craig  said  it  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  hotline  which  the  newspa¬ 
per  attorney  can  call  at  flash  point. 
Samuel  Klein  of  Kohn,  Savett,  Marion  & 
Graf  of  Philadelphia  is  on  call. 

Craig  emphasized  that  the  first  words 
of  a  reporter  or  a  district  attorney  or  a 
judge  are  often  the  most  important  in 
First  Amendment  cases.  Acting  pru¬ 
dently  from  the  start  can  often  avoid  con¬ 
frontation,  Craig  added. 

New  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
publishers  is  Charles  M.  Meredith  111, 
publisher  of  the  Quakertown  Free  Press. 
He  succeeds  William  C.  Kegel,  publisher 
of  the  Ellwood  City  Ledfter,  on  January 
1.  Also,  Andrew  W.  Stabler,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  The  Grit, 
Williamsport,  succeeds  Meredith  as 
vicepresident  and  Richard  A.  Swank, 
publisher  of  the  Duncannon  Record  and 
New  Bloomfield  Perry  County  Times, 
was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 
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TOP  EXECUTIVES — (L.  to  R.)  Steve  Yolen,  Daily  Post  executive  editor;  AAouro 
Salles,  Doily  Post  editor-in  chief  and  publisher;  and  John  H.  Garner,  Daily  Post 

executive  director. 


English-language  daily 
planned  for  L  America 


Starting  November  28,  a  multi- 
regional  English-language  daily  newspa¬ 
per  for  Latin  America,  to  be  called  the 
Litti/i  America  Daily  Post,  will  be  edited, 
printed  and  distributed  from  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil. 

The  newspaper  will  be  distributed 
throughout  Latin  America  and  other 
selected  points  around  the  world. 

“There  is  a  growing  tendency  around 
the  world  for  multi-regional  English- 
language  daily  newspapers,”  said  Mauro 
Salles,  editor-in-chief  and  publisher. 
“For  instance,  in  Europe,  there  is  the 
International  Herald  Tribune  and  in 
Asia.  The  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal.  We 
believe  Latin  America  deserves  and 
needs  a  similar  publication  and  we  hope 
to  fulfill  this  mission.  We  plan  to  be  a 
newspaper  of  opinion,  speaking  up  and 
speaking  out  for  Latin  America.” 

“It  will  be  the  first  newspaper  of  its 
kind  from  this  region.”  said  Salles,  a 
Brazilian  communications  executive. 
“Our  objective  is  to  be  an  'ambassador' 
from  Latin  America  to  the  world.  It  is 
time  Latin  America  stopped  only  import¬ 
ing  ideas  and  began  exporting  them.” 

Brazilian  law  states  that  a  Brazilian 
newspaper  must  be  10()9f  Brazilian 
owned. 

The  Latin  American  Daily  Post  will  be 
published  by  Sao  Marcelo  de  Pub- 
licagoes  Ltda.,  a  100-percent  Brazilian- 
owned  company  of  which  Salles  is  prin¬ 
cipal  stockholder.  Salles  said  plans  call 
for  expanding  the  company  to  include  up 
to  40  prominent  Brazilians  as  investors  in 
the  project.  So  far  Salles  has  invested 
over  a  million  U.S.  dollars. 

“There  will  be  no  censorship  from  the 


Brazilian  government  because  the  thrust 
of  the  censorship  is  toward  the  mass  of 
people.  The  people  who  read  our  paper 
do  not  need  to  be  censored,”  Salles  said. 

“The  Latin  America  Daily  Post  should 
become  the  world's  principal  source  of 
news  in  English  about  current  affairs  in 
this  region.”  said  Salles.  “But  it  is  going 
to  be  a  full-service  newspaper,  too, 
aimed  at  a  broad  cross-section  of  read¬ 
ers.  It  will  carry  a  full  complement  of 
international  news,  features,  sports  and 
financial  information”. 

“The  main  source  of  news  will  be 
Latin  American,  written  in  English.  Our 
audience  will  be  approximately  80%  of 
the  non  nationalists  in  the  country.  Any 
nationality  more  comfortable  with  En¬ 
glish  will  read  us.  Latin  American 
businessmen  will  be  interested  because 
they  use  English  on  an  international 
level. 

It  was  decided  that  a  multi-regional 
newspaper  for  Latin  America  had  to  be 
published  in  English  “because  that  is  the 
real  international  language  of  diplomacy, 
business  and  tourism,”  according  to  Sal¬ 
les. 

“We  hope  to  be  able  to  help  speed  the 
integration  of  Latin  America  into  the 
mainstream  of  the  world's  economic  and 
political  lives,”  he  added. 

Salles  said,  “Each  paper  will  contain 
an  editorial  of  mine,  an  editorial  by  a 
l^tin  American,  one  by  a  Spanish  speak¬ 
ing  writer,  and  one  by  a  major  English 
speaking  writer.” 

The  paper  will  also  contain  stories 
about  the  stock  exchange,  the  yardstick 
of  the  world  of  economy,  as  well  as  the 
AP,  UPL  Dow  Jones.  LA  Times  and 


Washington  Post  wire  services.  There 
will  be  stringers  in  every  major  city  in  the 
U.S. 

Steven  H.  Yolen,  a  former  United 
Press  International  Latin  America  corre¬ 
spondent  and  bureau  manager,  will  write 
and  edit  the  publication.  Special  effort  is 
being  made  to  hire  Brazilian  journalists 
who  write  in  English. 

Sales,  marketing  and  administration 
activities  will  be  directed  by  John  H. 
Garner,  a  journalist  and  marketing 
executive  with  long  experience  in  Brazil 
and  Latin  America. 

“Before  we  go  into  facimile,”  Salles 
said,  “the  paper  won't  hit  the  stands 
south  of  Brazil  before  noon  because  of 
the  airline  schedules.” 

Salles  said  the  newspaper,  to  be  in 
standard  size,  will  publish  Monday 
through  Friday  with  a  combined 
Saturday-Sunday  weekend  edition. 

A  pilot  issue  was  printed  to  coincide 
with  the  international  Monetary  Fund 
meeting  in  Washington  starting  Sep¬ 
tember  25. 

First  copies  were  distributed  during  a 
luncheon  in  Washington  on  September 
26  for  world  business  leaders,  hosted  by 
Brasilinvest  S.A.  an  important  Brazilian 
financial  consulting  group. 

Salles  started  as  a  photographer,  and 
has  been  chief  editor  at  paper  called 
O'Gloho,  he  went  into  tv.  and  then 
founded  one  of  the  largest  advertising 
agencies  in  South  America. 


Attwood  named 
to  UNESCO  group 

William  Attwood,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Newsday,  was  named  a  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  26th  UNESCO  General 
Conference  which  meets  in  Paris  Oc¬ 
tober  24-November  28.  The  presidential 
appointment  requires  Senate  confirma¬ 
tion. 

Attwood  is  a  former  European  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Colliers  magazine  and 
former  European  editor  for  Look 
magazine.  He  has  also  served  as  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Guinea  and  Kenya  and  as 
special  adviser  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Also  named  to  the  UNESCO  delegation 
were  John  E.  Reinhardt,  director.  Inter¬ 
national  Communication  Agency;  Am¬ 
bassador  Esteban  E.  Torres,  chief,  U.S. 
Permanent  Delegation  to  UNESCO; 
Sarah  Goddard  Power,  chairman,  U.S. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO;  and 
Hale  Champion,  under  secretary.  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare. 

A  draft  declaration  on  mass  media, 
which  is  opposed  by  Free  World  press 
representatives,  appears  high  on  the 
agenda  for  the  biennial  UNESCO  con¬ 
ference. 
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Western  news  coverage 
of  Third  World  blasted 


Western  news  agencies  and  publica¬ 
tions  were  accused  by  Third  World  dele¬ 
gates  attending  the  Commonwealth  Press 
Union  conference  in  Toronto  (Sep¬ 
tember  16)  of  hostile  and  biased  jour¬ 
nalism  in  their  reporting  of  conditions  in 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Although  some  Third  World  delegates 
conceded  their  governments  were  often 
too  sensitive  to  criticism  in  the  Western 
Media,  they  also  complained  that  Wes¬ 
terners  are  basically  ignorant  of  affairs  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries. 

“The  degree  of  knowledge  that  the 
Third  World  has  about  the  West  is  in 
total  disproportion  to  the  degree  of 
knowledge  that  the  West  has  about  the 
Third  World,”  said  Dele  Cole  of  the 
Daily  Times  of  Nigeria. 

Cole  cited  a  survey  in  West  Germany 
which  showed  that  75%  of  those  ques¬ 
tioned  knew  nothing  about  Africa  except 
Ugandan  President  Idi  Amin. 

William  Saidi  of  the  Times  of  Zambia 
complained  about  Western  coverage  of 
the  recent  shooting  down  of  an  Air 
Rhodesia  airliner  and  the  alleged  killing 
of  survivors. 

He  said  some  Western  reporters  ac¬ 
cepted  unquestioningly  the  account  of 
the  episode  given  by  the  Salisbury  gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  an  impassioned  plea  for  freedom,  an 
Indian  journalist  lashed  out  at  the  growth 
of  government  controls  over  the  press  in 
many  parts  of  the  Third  World,  express¬ 
ing  fear  that  people  will  merely  end  up 
as  cogs  in  state  machines. 

Cushron  Irani,  managing  director  of 
India's  The  Statesman,  told  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Press  Union  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  newspapers  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
government  but  to  report  the  news  objec¬ 
tively  and  courageously. 

The  press  is  not  responsible  for  corrup¬ 
tive  tactics  which  governments  may  em¬ 
ploy  to  sustain  their  grip  on  power,  he 
said. 

Particularly  in  the  Third  World,  where 
the  grip  of  governments  over  the  press 
has  tightened  and  spread,  newspapers 
had  a  duty  to  play  an  adversary  role  be¬ 
cause  formal  political  opposition  had 
been  throttled. 

Irani’s  blunt  criticism  of  state  controls 
clashed  with  the  views  of  Cole  of  the 
Daily  Times  of  Nigeria  who  argued  that 
the  press  in  the  developing  countries  had 
a  "responsibility”  to  promote  economic 
power  in  the  Third  World. 

Cole  maintained  that  the  Western 
press  often  depicted  events  in  the  Third 
World  with  bias  and  distortion.  The 
Third  World  has  its  own  form  of  reality 
and  this  reality  may  not  be  the  same  as  in 
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the  West. 

Why,  he  asked,  must  the  world’s  cur¬ 
rencies  be  measured  in  gold,  as  defined 
by  the  West,  and  not  in  ivory  which  the 
Third  World  has  more  abundantly? 

“Why  must  Africa  and  the  Third 
World  accept  a  situation  whereby  our 
wealth  is  measured  by  standards  other 
than  our  own?” 

Cole  maintained  that  in  the  Third 
World  the  journalist  had  a  degree  of 
commitment  to  cultural  and  economic 
survival  which  makes  him  more  akin  to 
an  embattled  soldier  than  a  detached 
recorder  of  news. 

The  concern  over  where  the  world  is 
heading  in  terms  of  the  long-accepted 
principles  of  press  freedom  was  crystal¬ 
lized  by  Clement  Jones  of  London, 
chairman  of  the  CPU  press  freedom 
committee,  who  sought  a  bridge  of  un¬ 
derstanding  between  Western  and  Third 
World  communications. 

“There  is  agrowing  volume  of  thought 
which  regards  the  concept  of  ‘the  free 
flow  of  information’  as  outdated  and  as 
belonging  to  the  19th  century,”  Jones 
said. 

“The  Third  World,  in  particular,  feels 
that  the  words  ‘freeflow’  have  little 
meaning  for  them  when  they  take  stock 
of  the  imbalance  in  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  control  exercised  by  the  few 
powerful  nations  and  international  news 
organizations.” 

Jones  suggested  a  bridge  may  be  found 
through  universal  development  of  media 
or  press  councils  working  toward  a 
umiversal  code  of  ethics.  But  he  indi¬ 
cated  this  dream  is  still  a  long  way  from 
fulfillment. 

The  fundamental  issue  of  press  free¬ 
dom  formed  a  central  theme  in  the  CPU 
deliberations  as  delegates  neared  an  end 
to  a  three-day  quadrennial  session  form¬ 
ing  part  of  a  three-week  cross-Canada 
tour. 

In  the  minds  of  many  delegates  was 
the  dread  that  a  proposed  declaration, 
coming  before  the  United  Nations  Edu¬ 
cational,  Social  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion  in  Paris  next  month,  may  come 
down  hard  in  favor  of  state  controls  over 
the  press. 

Irani  said  the  UNESCO  resolution 
may  be  used  to  justify  muzzling  the 
media  by  governments  which  have  no 
intention  of  allowing  the  press  to  remain 
free. 

Meanwhile,  Oliver  Clarke  of  The 
Gleaner  Co.  of  Jamaica  called  on  the 
conference  to  pass  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  press  freedom  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
a  governing  factor  in  the  freedom  on 
peoples. 


He  said  the  resolution  should  depre¬ 
cate  attempts  by  governments  to 
penalize  members  of  the  media  they  dis¬ 
liked. 

Judge  dismisses  suit 
filed  by  Bebe  Rebozo 

A  federal  judge  dismissed  a$10  million 
libel  suit  that  banker  Charles  G.  (Bebe) 
Rebozo,  former  president  Nixon’s  friend 
and  Key  Biscayne  neighbor,  had  filed 
against  the  Washinfiton  Post. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Sidney 
Aronovitz  ruled  that  the  Key  Biscayne 
banker  had  become  a  public  figure  by  the 
time  the  Post  reported  in  1973  an  insur¬ 
ance  investigator’s  testimony  indicating 
that  Rebozo  had  cashed  $91 ,500  in  stocks 
after  being  told  they  were  stolen. 

Since  Rebozo  was  a  public  figure, 
Aronovitz  said,  the  rules  set  down  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1974  and  1964 
prevent  his  winning  a  judgment  against 
the  newspaper. 

Under  the  1964  Neu'  York  Times  deci¬ 
sion,  as  expanded  later  by  the  high  court, 
public  officials  and  public  figures  may 
collect  libel  damages  only  if  they  prove 
there  was  malice  against  them. 
Aronovitz  said  Rebozo  hadn’t  shown 
malice. 

The  1974  Gertz  decision  defined  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  figures  for  purposes  of 
using  the  Times  case,  and  that’s  the 
standard  Arnovitz  cited  in  his  ruling. 

Rebozo  has  said  all  along  that  the  Post 
report  was  not  only  false  but  malicious. 

In  the  report  that  Rebozo  sued  over, 
the  Post  quoted  sworn  testimony  by  in¬ 
surance  investigator  George  H.  Riley  Jr. 
that  he  told  Rebozo  on  Oct.  22,  1968, 
that  900  shares  of  IBM  stock  Rebozo 
accepted  as  loan  collateral  had  been  sto¬ 
len.  The  Post  wrote  that  300  of  those 
shares  were  then  sold  a  week  later,  for 
$91,574.  The  story  said  Rebozo’s  lawyer 
denied  Rebozo  had  been  told  the  stock 
was  stolen  before  he  sold  it. 

In  his  suit.  Rebozo  said  that  neither 
the  broker  from  whom  the  stocks  were 
stolen,  nor  the  broker’s  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  had  known  about  the  theft  until 
Dec.  5. 

Telephone  company 
assigns  ad  account 

McCann-Erickson/Atlanta  has  been 
selected  by  Continental  Telephone  Corp. 
to  handle  its  $1.5  million  ad  account. 

The  company  is  the  third  largest  inde¬ 
pendent  telephone  system  in  the  U.S. 

The  previous  agencies  were  Frank 
Block  Associates,  St.  Louis,  and  Henry 
J.  Kaufman  &  Associates,  Washington, 
D.C. 
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Action  liners  are  urged 
to  expand  reader  services 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  “granddaddy”  of  action  lines  in 
newspapers.  William  P.  Steven,  told  the 
first  conference  of  Action  Line  Journalists 
meeting  in  Corning.  N.Y.  (Sept.  18-20) 
that  he  wants  to  see  newspapers  give 
more  reader  service. 

“My  fear  is  not  that  reader  service  is 
too  big — or  costs  too  much.  My  fear  is 
that  we  aren't  going  far  enough  with 
reader  service  and  aren't  spending 
enough — in  staff,  in  money,  and  in  im¬ 
agination." 

Reader  service,  declared  Steven, 
could  be  as  important  in  a  newspaper  as 
daily  news.  “Why  shouldn't  tomorrow's 
newspaper  have  a  managing  editor/news 
and  a  managing  editor/reader  service?” 

Steven  originated  the  action  line  con¬ 
cept  while  editor  of  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle  in  I%1  and  is  now  editorial  consul¬ 
tant  for  Harte-Hanks  Communications. 

Defining  what  he  meant  by  more 
reader  service.  Steven  said  he  does  not 
want  action  lines  to  be  limited  to  col¬ 
umns  and  does  not  want  action  line  ser¬ 
vice  to  be  limited  to  the  questions  read¬ 
ers  ask.  “We  can  do  solid  reporting 
here."  He  suggested  all  reader  service  be 
packaged  in  one  section — if  not  every 
day  at  least  one  day  a  week. 

Steven  reported  attending  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  Britain's  Viewdata  information 
provider  which  uses  tv  screens  for  indi¬ 
vidually  requested  messages.  It's  opera¬ 
tional  now  in  Britain  with  the  Post  Office 
(common  carrier)  using  low  grade  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  special  adapters  on  tv  sets, 
and  information  sources.  “That's  Action 
Line  1980.”  he  said.  “You  and  your  or¬ 
ganizations  will  supply  the  information. 
You  will  have  to  anticipate  and  have  an 
information  bank.  The  newspaper  will 
run  a  code  directory  so  viewdata  sub¬ 
scribers  can  ask  for  information.” 

Corresponding  with  Steven's  sugges¬ 
tions  of  a  managing  editor  for  reader  ser¬ 
vices,  Dr.  John  Hannigan  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto,  advanced  the  idea  of 
establishing  social  policy  reporting  units 
within  newspapers  in  what  he  termed 
would  be  fundamental  reorganized  edito¬ 
rial  structure  encompassing  indepth  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  as  well  as  day  to 
day  reporting.  Hannigan  said  action  lines 
would  be  a  central  element  in  this  type  of 
social  policy  reporting  unit. 

Hannigan,  with  the  Scarborough  Col¬ 
lege  faculty  at  the  university,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  study  of  the  newspaper  om¬ 
budsman  role  in  Canada  and  articles  on 
Canadian  mass  communications.  He  de¬ 
scribed  himself  as  “a  little  more  negative 
than  Esther  Peterson”  on  the  future  of 
action  lines. 


The  economic  climate  will  have  mixed 
consequences  for  action  lines,  he  obser¬ 
ved,  in  citing  the  Canadian  government’s 
reduction  of  its  consumer  agency.  But  he 
agreed  with  the  pre-conference  Corning 
action  line  survey  (E«&P.  Sept.  2)  on 
need  to  expand  the  scope  of  such  col¬ 
umns  because  of  factors  that  transcend 
individual  complaints. 

Responding  to  an  observation  from  the 
floor  that  establishing  a  social  policy  re¬ 
porting  unit  in  newspapers  sounded  like 
creating  a  governmental  bureaucracy, 
Hannigan  replied  he  was  not  suggesting 
“empire  building”  for  such  units  but  that 
they  would  bring  “a  greater  sense  of 
coordination”  by  combining  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  and  social  services  cover¬ 
age. 

Charles  Whipple,  ombudsman  for  the 
Boston  Globe  attending  the  conference 
as  a  guest,  spoke  briefly  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  a  planning  committee 
would  work  on  organizing  a  national  as¬ 
sociation  of  action  liners.  Whipple  said 
he  “felt  like  an  innocent  bystander  in  the 
delivery  room  while  something  new  was 
being  born.”  He  too,  told  the  action  line 
editors  and  reporters  that  they  were 
going  to  become  “a  big  force”  but 
warned  of  any  abuse  of  their  power. 

In  3  workshop  sessions  held 
simultaneously — automotive,  mail  or¬ 
der,  and  action  line  structure — the  latter 
filled  immediately  as  reporters  and 
editors  discussed  budgets,  how  to  get 
their  jobs  done,  staffing,  record  keeping, 
and  the  major  policy  question  of 
whether  to  answer  all  complaints  or  to 
pick  those  of  general  interest. 

Many  expressed  preference  for  getting 
into  more  depth  than  “we-called-the- 
company-and-your-rug-will-be-delivered” 
type  of  column  answer. 

Also  a  basic  problem  of  filing  sys¬ 
tems  and  record  keeping  emerged  with  a 
variety  of  solutions.  Some  newspapers 
keep  extensive  records,  some  subject 
records  and  some  also  records  on  com¬ 
panies  that  have  a  high  complaint  profile. 
Some  workshoppers  said  they  purge  the 
files  after  two  months  just  to  stay  ahead 
of  the  accumulation.  Some  larger  opera¬ 
tions  have. library  assistance  in  handling 
records  while  other  action  lines  liners 
described  their  operation  as  “a  one-man 
band.” 

For  the  question  of  whether  to  reply  to 
all  complaints  or  on  a  selective  basis, 
diversity  of  opinion  emerged  depending 
on  budget  and  staff  facilities  and  also 
time  problems  in  getting  action  on  com¬ 
plaints.  Some  editors  take  up  complaints 
by  form  letters,  others  by  phone,  or  a 
mix  of  both,  but  warnings  were  heard 
that  written  confirmation  of  whatever 


company  action  is  promised  should  be 
obtained. 

Some  complaints  do  go  into  the 
“round  file”,  especially  repetitions  and 
the  chronic  complainers.  One  work- 
shopper  reported  a  single  letter  that  in¬ 
cluded  23  mail  order  complaints. 

The  conference  program  featured  a 
number  of  brief  talks  by  executives  of 
governmental  agencies,  consumer  and 
industry  groups  outlining  resource  ser¬ 
vices  available  for  writers,  editors,  and 
broadcasters. 

Sherry  Remez,  consumer  information 
specialist  with  the  Consumer  Informa¬ 
tion  Center,  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Washington,  gave  the  media 
hot  line  number,  202-566-1794 — for  ac¬ 
tion  line  writers  to  call  for  help  in  getting 
information  or  finding  the  right  govern¬ 
ment  expert  to  contact.  Remez  directs 
the  media  services  program  working  with 
federal  agencies  to  help  produce  con¬ 
sumer  publication. 

Kenneth  R.  Rashid,  deputy  director  of 
the  Office  of  Communications  for  the 
U.S.  Consumer  Products  Safety  Com¬ 
mission,  asked  the  journalists  to  be  less 
“passively  re-active”  and  more  intelli¬ 
gently  offensive. 

Rashid,  whose  agency  has  the  right  to 
ban  products  on  safety  basis,  asked  jour¬ 
nalists  to  give  readers  and  listeners  more 
information  on  resources  at  the  local 
level,  more  editorial  comment  on  issues, 
more  coordination  with  consumer  agen¬ 
cies  and  continuous  lists  of  recalls  and 
bans. 

Rashid  said  that  action  line  journalists 
should  volunteer  to  speak  at  public  meet¬ 
ings  and  to  federal,  state  and  local  hear¬ 
ings  giving  consensus  of  readership  on 
various  issues.  He  termed  the  confer¬ 
ence  “a  big  step”  in  an  interesting  time 
for  aggressive,  intensive  service  to  con¬ 
sumers  by  the  media. 

Bernard  Ames,  consumer  affairs 
specialist  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  himself  a  former 
weekly  newspaper  editor,  discussed  the 
operation  of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Administration  which  he  joined  in  1974. 
He  handles  media  inquiries  and  his  post 
involves  written  and  telephone  com¬ 
plaints  from  consumers  about  au¬ 
tomobile  safety  problems  and  automo¬ 
tive  recalls.^  Ames  outlined  investigative 
procedure  following  receipt  of  com¬ 
plaints  by  mail  or  on  the  Auto  Safety 
Hotline,  800-424-9393. 

Jon  Kinslow,  editor  in  chief  of 
Hardware  Age,  spoke  on  how  business  is 
meeting  the  challenge  of  society  and  said 
that  the  growth  of  action  line  columns  has 
been  part  of  the  changing  attitudes  of 
business  toward  corporate  social  respon¬ 
sibility. 

“The  ideal  view  .  .  .  is  to  look  at  cor¬ 
porate  social  responsibility  as  a  cost  of 
doing  business,  like  any  other  cost  of 
doing  business.  It  is  not,  then,  something 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Farber  receives  Fol 
award  from  editors 


By  I.  WUliam  Hill 

The  New  York  Times  and  its  reporter, 
Myron  Farber,  shared  the  top  Freedom 
of  Information  award  with  the  Norfolk 
Vir}>inian- Pilot  at  the  convention  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  last 
week  in  Portland  Ore. 

Farber  and  the  Times  were  honored 
for  their  “long  and  difficult  fight  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  confidentiality  of  news  sources 
and  reportorial  notes.”  Farber  was  pres¬ 
ent  to  accept  the  award.  He  spoke 
briefly,  saying  that,  since  his  jailing  for 
contempt,  he  has  been  informed  that  one 
family  has  named  its  dog  “Farber.”  He 
admitted,  however,  that  he  didn’t  really 
know  what  that  meant. 

The  Virginian-Pilot — won  its  award  by 
publishing  information  concerning  pos¬ 
sible  disciplinary  action  against  a  judge, 
thus  overturning  a  state  law  that  pro¬ 
hibited  printing  any  such  information. 

Four  other  newspapers  received  cita¬ 
tions  for  their  Fol  efforts.  They  were: 

•  St.  Petershiir}>  Times  for  its  daily 
battles  for  freedoms  of  information,  con¬ 
cluding  suits  to  lift  a  gag  order  in  a  kid¬ 
napping  case  and  resisting  efforts  to  sub¬ 
poena  a  reporter  to  be  grand  jury  wit¬ 
ness. 

•  Austin  American-Statesman  for 
legal  action  that  opened  records  of  a 
state  board  regulating  security  guards. 

•  Charleston,  (W.Va.)  Gazette  for 
breaking  a  state  law  by  naming  a  four¬ 
teen  year  old  murder  suspect.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  laws  forbidding  naming 
juveniles  in  major  crimes  were  aban¬ 
doned. 

•  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent 
Journal  for  publishing  property  assess¬ 
ment  information  for  the  first  time  in 
California  history,  and  other  day-to-day 
action  for  press  freedom. 

After  the  general  session  presenta¬ 
tions,  the  convention  broke  up  into  small 
groups  to  discuss  better  newspaper  de¬ 
sign  and  content,  improving  business 
news  pages,  producing  better  special 
news  sections,  picture  editing  and  build- 
r  ing  a  better  photo  staff. 

Farber  had  appeared  at  an  earlier  ses¬ 
sion  entitled  “The  Dented  Shield”  but 
spoke  only  briefly,  saying  that  with  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  having  given  him  an 
indefinite  stay  from  going  back  to  jail,  he 
had  been  advised  not  to  discuss  the  legal 
angles  of  his  case. 

At  the  same  session.  Jack  Landau,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  FVess,  presented  a  com¬ 
prehensive  review  of  court  actions 
against  newspapers.  Landau  had  been 
summoned  to  Portland  by  John  H.  Fin- 
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negan  (St.  Paid  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch),  APME  Fol  chairman,  who  feared 
that  at  the  last  minute  Farber  might  be  in 
jail  and  unable  to  appear  at  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Landau's  review  stirred  a  demand 
for  cassette  tape  recordings  of  his  pres¬ 
entation. 

Another  session  relating  to  newspaper 
troubles  with  the  judiciary  concentrated 
on  the  Stanford  Daily  search  case,  with 
an  appearance  by  Fred  Mann,  who  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Stanford  News¬ 
paper  in  1971,  when  it  was  raided  by  four 
policemen  armed  with  a  search  warrant. 

Contending  that  a  subpoena  should 
have  been  required,  Mann  recalled 
how — after  the  raid — his  staff  had  prob¬ 
lems  with  news  sources  at  the  Stanford 
hospital  and  the  public  defender’s  office. 

“The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  this 
case  had  the  effect  of  turning  press  files 
into  police  files,”  he  said. 

Defending  the  action  of  the  police  was 
Eric  Collins,  California  Assistant  Attor¬ 
ney  General.  “1  think  we  should  refuse 
to  carve  out  special  exceptions  to  the  law 
to  benefit  the  press,”  he  said. 

All  week  long,  the  news  of  the  outside 
world  kept  having  effects  on  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

One  session  called  “Women  in  News¬ 
paper  Management”  lost  panelist  Vivian 
Alpin,  assistant  city  editor  of  the  San 
Diefio  Union  because  Ms.  Alpin,  an  avia¬ 
tion  specialist  was  tied  up  in  San  Diego 
with  the  plane  crash  that  killed  144  per¬ 
sons. 

The  death  of  Pope  John  Paul  1  caused 
AP  reporter  Hugh  Mulligan  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  sent  back  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  only  recently  covered  the  death  of 
Pope  Paul  VI  and  the  election  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor. 

A  morning  session  featuring  Howard 
Jarvis,  author  of  California’s  Proposition 
13  was  interrupted  by  a  young  dem¬ 
onstrator  throwing  a  cream  pie  into 
Jarvis’s  face  as  he  was  speaking.  He  fled 
immediately,  setting  off  a  hotel  alarm  as 
he  burst  through  an  emergency  door. 
Jarvis  kept  his  cool,  played  down  the 
incident  and  drew  thunderous  applause 
from  the  editors. 

A  hand  written  note  delivered  later  to 
the  Portland  Oref>onian  said  the  pie  was 
thrown  at  Jarvis  because  he  “is  of  the 
rich  and  corporate  owners  of  America.” 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  convention 
included  one  supporting  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  and  another  encouraging  in¬ 
creased  employment  of  minorities  on 
newspapers.  Another  resolution  made 
Ed  Asner,  Television’s  Lou  Grant,  an 
honorary  member  of  APME.  He  had 
been  a  luncheon  speaker  at  the  conven¬ 
tion. 


New  officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  included  Joseph  W.  Shoquist  (Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal)  president.  Shoquist 
served  as  program  chairman  for  the  Port¬ 
land  convention.  The  newly  elected 
vicepresident  was  Edward  R.  Cony 
(Wall  Street  Journal),  with  Larry  Allison 
(Lond  Beach,  Independent  and  Pre.ss- 
Teleftram)  secretary,  and  John 
L.  Dougherty  (Rochester,  (N.Y.)  Times 
Union)  treasurer. 

Chairman  of  APME  continuing  studies 
for  the  year  will  be  Robert  Haiman  (St. 
Petershitrfi  Times)  with  Edward  D.  Mil¬ 
ler  (Allentown  Call-Chronicle  Newspa¬ 
pers)  as  vicechairman. 

The  1979  APME  convention  will  be 
held  October  j- 19  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

University  to  offer 
sports  info  courses 

An  academic  program  preparing  men 
and  women  for  careers  in  sports  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  introduced  in  February  1979 
by  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

Leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree, 
the  course  of  study  will  prepare  informa¬ 
tion  specialists  to  interpret  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  array  of  athletic  activities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Kenneth  Owler  Smith,  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  USC’s  School  of 
Journalism,  and  Dr.  Ruth  M.  Sparhawk, 
senior  supervisor  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education,  co-sponsors  of  the 
new  program. 

Students  will  be  required  to  complete  a 
series  of  closely  integrated  courses  in 
physical  education  and  in  journalism, 
public  relations  or  broadcasting,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  career  objectives. 


Ex-senator  sues 

Former  U.S.  Senator  Vance  Hartke  of 
Indiana  has  filed  a  libel  suit  against  the 
Evansville  Courier  and  reporter  Bob 
Matyi.  He  is  asking  $15  million,  claiming 
inaccuracies  in  a  story  about  his  role  in  a 
bankruptcy  case.  Hartke  declined  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  with  Matyi  when  the 
story  was  being  prepared  for  publication. 
Courier  editor  Bill  D.  Jackson  said  the 
paper  would  defend  against  the  lawsuit. 


Thomas  Maier  joins 
Editor  &  Publisher 

Thomas  J.  Maier,  a  1978  graduate  of 
Fordham  University,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  has 
joined  Editor  &  Publisher  as  an  associate 
editor. 

Maier,  who  was  executive  editor  of 
Fordham’s  campus  newspaper.  The 
Ram,  for  a  year,  will  cover  the  advertis¬ 
ing  field  for  E&P. 
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Union  wants  to  pick  publisher 


Journalists  at  the  daily  Lc  Devoir  have 
pronounced  themselves  flatly  opposed  to 
the  candidacy  of  Jean-Claude  Lebel  for 
publisher  of  the  French-language  daily. 

Lebel,  44,  secretary  of  the  Quebec 
treasury  board,  confirmed  that  his  name 
is  being  considered  for  the  job,  formerly 
held  by  Claude  Ryan,  who  left  the  post  in 
January  and  subsequently  won  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  provincial  Liberal  party. 

At  a  meeting,  the  reporters  voted  19-0 
against  Lebel’s  candidacy  with  two 
abstentions.  The  Journalists,  however, 
have  no  official  say  in  the  selection  of  a 
replacement  for  Ryan. 

Lebel  has  little  journalistic  experience 
and  has  been  actively  involved  in  poli¬ 
tics.  most  recently  as  a  close  advisor  to 
former  Liberal  premier  Robert  Bourassa. 

Louis-Gilles  Francoeur,  president  of 
the  union  representing  the  newspaper’s 
reporters,  told  a  news  conference  these 
were  the  main  reasons  for  their  disap¬ 
proval. 

But  it  is  up  to  a  10-member  committee 
to  name  a  new  publisher,  and  Denys  Pel¬ 
letier,  chairman  of  the  newspaper’s 
board  of  directors,  said  the  committee’s 
mandate  runs  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

He  refused  to  say  who  else  the  selec- 


Murdoch  hires 
financial  expert 

Donald  Kummerfeld,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  New  York  City’s  Emergency  Fi¬ 
nancial  Control  Board,  has  joined  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  News  American  Publishing 
Inc.  as  president  and  chief  operating  of¬ 
ficer. 

Kummerfeld  will  join  News  America 
as  soon  as  New  York  Governor  Hugh 
Carey  appoints  a  new  executive  director 
of  the  control  board. 

News  America  is  the  holding  company 
for  Murdoch’s  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers  in  North  America.  Among  these  op¬ 
erations  are  the  New  York  Post  and  the 
San  Antonio  Express  and  News;  New 
York  and  New  West  magazines;  the 
weekly  New  York  newspaper  the  Village 
Voice;  and  the  national  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  the  Star. 

Kummerfeld  will  also  become  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
News  Limited  and  News  International, 
two  of  Murdoch’s  British  and  Australian 
companies.  He  will  assist  in  planning  and 
directing  both  those  companies  which 
are  parent  companies  to  News  America. 

Kummerfeld,  44,  was  budget  director 
and  first  deputy  mayor  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  former  New  York  City  Mayor 
Abraham  Beame.  He  took  the  post  as 
head  of  the  EFCB,  the  state  agency  that 
is  overseeing  the  city’s  fiscal  recovery 
plan,  in  January. 

Prior  to  joining  city  government  in 
1976,  Kummerfeld  had  been  a  vicepresi- 
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tion  committee  is  considering.  “The 
committee  continues  its  work,’’  he  said, 
adding  that  when  the  time  comes  to  de¬ 
cide,  the  journalists’  attitude  will  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  reporters  want  a  more  active  part 
in  the  selection  of  the  publisher,  and 
Francoeur  repeated  the  demand. 

He  refused  to  speculate  on  how  the 
journalists  would  react  if  the  selection 
committee  named  a  publisher  not  to  their 
liking.  In  the  past,  they  have  walked  off 
the  job  to  press  for  more  say  in  editorial 
and  management  decisions. 

The  publisher’s  job  is  currently  held 
on  an  interim  basis  by  veteran  journalist 
Michel  Roy. 

The  union  has  refused  to  lend  support 
to  any  candidate,  but  one  official  men¬ 
tioned  Roy  is  a  favorite  among  the  report¬ 
ers. 

“Since  Roy  assumed  the  position  of 
interim  publisher,  the  reporters  are  satis¬ 
fied  and  the  readers  are  satisfied,’’  he 
said,  pointing  to  a  dramatic  increase  in 
circulation  despite  the  end  of  a  strike  by 
two  other  French-language  dailies  in 
Montreal. 

Roy  refused  to  comment. 


dent  of  First  Boston  Corp.,  a  New  York 
based  investment  banking  company.  He 
was  also  a  founder  of  the  National  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  Washington.  D.C.  magazine,  and 
served  as  its  publisher  for  2Vz  years. 

Panax  forms  travel 
service  company 

Panax  Corp.,  which  publishes  six  daily 
and  46  weekly  newspapers  in  six  states, 
announced  creation  of  Leisure  Services, 
Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Panax.  to  be  headed  by  newly-appointed 
vice  president  Alfred  K.  Neugebauer. 

While  creation  of  the  corporation  sub¬ 
sidiary  marks  a  step  toward  diversifica¬ 
tion,  Panax  president  John  P.  McGoff 
emphasized  that  the  corporation  remains 
primarily  media-oriented  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  acquiring  new  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  when  opportunities  arise. 

Neugebauer.  formerly  president  of 
VSI  Incentive  Travel  Inc.  of  Southfield, 
Mich.,  has  spent  his  entire  career  in  the 
travel  industry.  He  has  developed  incen¬ 
tive  travel  programs  throughout  the 
world  for  a  wide  variety  of  U.S.  corpora¬ 
tions. 

Panax  is  currently  promoting  an  1 1-day 
Caribbean  cruise  set  for  January  aboard 
the  m/s  World  Renaissance  which  was 
leased  for  the  excursion.  Neugebauer 
will  assume  direction  of  this  cruise  and 
others  planned  for  the  future. 

Additionally,  Neugebauer  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  arranging  conferences  and 
travel  for  Panax  personnel  and  other 
corporations. 


Composing  room 
cutbacks  eyed 
by  Wash.  Post 

The  Washington  Post  is  planning  to 
reduce  its  composing  room  staff  by  over 
509f. 

Katharine  Graham,  publisher,  speak¬ 
ing  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Society 
of  Newspaper  Analysts  on  September 
21,  said  the  Post  has  reached  mid-mark 
in  its  productivity  goals,  and  elimination 
of  feather-bedding  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  primary  goals. 

She  said  the  paper  has  50  surplus 
printers  on  its  payroll,  and  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  Raytheon  system  in  1979, 
the  paper’s  work  force  will  be  reduced 
by  200  people. 

There  are  currently  485  composing 
room  employes  and  the  paper  hopes  to 
reduce  their  total  number  to  200.  This 
move  will  save  over  $4.4  million  in 
payroll  costs,  the  publisher  said. 

Graham  also  told  the  analysts: 

The  paper’s  composing  room  staff 
numbered  800  several  years  ago,  and  in 
recent  years,  a  “buy  out’’  program  was 
in  effect.  The  paper  would  make  a  “ter¬ 
mination  payment’’  averaging  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,000-$ 1 7,000  as  an  encour¬ 
agement  to  a  composing  room  employe 
ending  employment.  There  are  no  plans 
to  revive  this  procedure. 

Many  personnel  reductions  will  come 
through  attrition,  as  the  paper  has 
lifetime  contracts  with  many  employees. 
The  stereotype  area  which  employs  25 
people  will  be  phased  out  entirely.  Many 
of  the  stereotypers  will  be  retrained.  The 
Post’s  contract  with  the  ITU  expires  in 
October,  1979. 

By  1980  the  paper’s  printing  press  ex¬ 
pansion  program  will  begin.  The  paper 
now  has  nine  presses,  many  of  which  are 
over  20  years  old.  By  the  year  2000,  all 
nine  of  the  present  presses  will  be  re¬ 
placed  and  5  additional  presses  will  be 
added,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
presses  to  14.  No  commitment  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  printing  process  has  been  made  yet. 

The  printing  plant  of  the  Everett 
(Washington)  Herald  will  be  expanded. 

Bigelow  breaks  new 
co-op  ad  campaign 

The  Bigelow-Sanford  Company,  of 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  disclosed 
plans  for  the  largest  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  its  history  in  featuring  it’s  new 
line  of  “soft”  carpets  this  fall. 

According  to  the  company’s  spokes¬ 
man,  Joe  Strear,  the  new  Bigelow  line 
will  be  advertised  in  every  major  Ameri¬ 
can  market  by  a  co-operative  deal  with 
its  retailers.  The  Bigelow  company  is 
supplying  advertisements  ranging  from 
300  to  1200  lines  for  its  retailers. 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRiNTiNG  PRODUCTION.  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


COSMI  SfSnM  UVINfi  UP 
TO  PIIMISES,SIHS  USER 

Production  manager  at  We  Herald-Palladium  says  Rockwell-Goss 
system  has  “fabulous”  2-  arm  reels  and“excellent  folder  flexibility” 


William  Fisher,  production  manager  otThe  Herald-Palladium. 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH.  —  The 
Rockwell-Gk)Ss  Cosmo  press  system, 
which  went  on  edition  at  The 
Herald-Palladium,  Benton  Harbor/ 
St.  Joseph,  in  December  1977,  is  now 
delivering  all  the  advantages  for 
which  it  was  chosen,  according  to 
production  manager  William  Fisher. 
Fully  operative  since  March  1978, 
the  system  consists  of  four  Cosmo 
press  units,  four  2-arm  reels  with 
pasters  and  a  new  Cosmo  folder. 

Fisher,  asked  about  the  news¬ 
paper’s  experience  with  the  system, 
was  particularly  enthusiastic  about 
the  2-arm  reels  and  the  new  Cosmo 
2:1  folder.  "We  were  close  to  selecting 
a  competitive  press,”  he  said,  "before 
we  checked  out  the  new  Cosmo  fea¬ 
tures.  We’ve  since  found  that  they’ve 
more  than  met  our  expectations. 


The  Rockwell-Goss  Cosmo  2-arm  reel. 


2- arm  reel 

"The  tension  on  that  2-arm  reel  is 
far  superior  to  any  tension  system 
we’ve  seen.  You  can  make  a  red  but¬ 
ton  stop  with  the  press  running 
50,000  an  hour  and  never  lose  a  web. 
We’ve  done  it  repeatedly.  You  can 
make  a  paster  and  be  running  a  2-  or 

3- color  ad  and  never  lose  register.  It’s 
just  a  fantastic  tension  system. 

"The  reel,  combined  with  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  speed,  color  capability  —  and, 
of  course,  the  Rockwell-Goss  name 
behind  it  all  —  were  the  main  factors 
in  our  decision  to  buy  the  Cosmo  sys¬ 
tem. 

Variable  width  folder 

"The  Cosmo  folder  was  new  and 
untried,”  continued  Fisher,  "but  we 
knew  Rockwell-Goss  had  always 
built  an  excellent  folder,  so  we  relied 
on  their  good  reputation.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  weren’t  disappointed.  We  now 
have  excellent  folder  flexibility  —  56 


to  62  inches  —  and  the  width  change 
isn’t  permanent  as  it  is  on  other 
folders.  Changing  the  width  —  or 
changing  back  again  —  takes  only 
about  half  an  hour. 

Color  capabilities 

"We’ve  had  a  number  of  compli¬ 
ments  on  our  reproduction  from 
readers  and  advertisers.  The  Cosmo’s 
continuous  feed  dampener  provides 
us  with  the  color  capability  and  the 
quality  printing  that  our  advertisers 
demand.  We  added  some  optional 
equipment  —  an  extra  compensator 
and  a  slitter — to  expand  the  capacity 
to  48  pages  with  multicolor.  The 
proven  printing  quality  we’ve  been 
getting  from  the  press  provides  us 
with  the  opportunity  to  print  inserts 
and  flyers  in  the  future. 

Productivity  up  —  waste  down 

"So  far,”  continued  Fisher,  "run¬ 
ning  the  press  at  50,000  pph  straight, 
(continued  on  Page  2 
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1.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 

Herald-Palladium 


(continued ) 

we’ve  cut  more  than  a  half  hour  off 
the  press  running  time  vs.  letter- 
press.  As  our  pressmen  get  more 
familiar  with  the  system,  we  hope  to 
make  the  run  under  an  hour  and 
forty-five  minutes.  Speaking  of 
pressmen,  the  manning  of  this  press 
is  another  feature  that  attracted  us. 
We  need  only  a  very  small  crew.”  On 
the  subject  of  waste,  Fisher  stated, 
"We’ve  seen  continued  improve¬ 
ments  in  a  short  time  and  should  be 


pressmen  who  are  facing  offset  con¬ 
version:  don’t  let  offset  scare  you!  It 
isn’t  too  difficult  to  pick  up  if  you 
keep  an  open  mind.  Our  pressmen 
were  afraid  they  couldn’t  cut  it,  but 
they’ve  done  an  excellent  job.” 
IVaining 

Fisher  said  that  prior  to  installa¬ 
tion,  some  of  the  pressmen  were  sent 
to  a  Cosmo  press  installation  at 
Jackson,  Michigan,  for  training  and 
some  to  an  ANPA  offset  seminar. 


Panax  Corporation 
buys  Cosmo  system 

MT.  CLEMENS,  MICH.  —  The 
proven  capability  and  flexibility  of 
the  Rockwell-Goss  Cosmo  system 
were  key  factors  in  the  recent  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  8-unit  Cosmo  Offset  press 
by  Panax  Corporation.  The  order  in¬ 
cludes  two  folders  plus  eight  2-arm 
reels  (RTFs),  to  be  installed  at  the 
Macomb  Daily,  Mt.  Clemens,  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  system  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  Rockwell-Goss  Cosmo  instal¬ 
lations  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
be  used  to  print  a  large  number  of 
weekly  newspapers  serving  the 
fast-growing  Detroit  market. 


The  Rockwell-Goss  Cosmo  system, 
down  to  about  3%  very  soon.”  The 
inking  system  is  easy  to  adjust  and 
holds  when  adjusted,  according  to 
Fisher. 

Pressmen’s  reaction  good 
Fisher  said  the  pressmen  have 
adapted  to  the  new  press  very  well. 
"They  like  its  familiar  arch  type 
structure,”  he  said,  "along  with  its 
accessibility  and  its  ease  of  inking 
and  webbing.  Most  of  all,  though, 
they’re  relieved  that  learning  offset 
wasn’t  as  difficult  as  they  feared  it 
would  be.  You  know,  that’s  one  thing 
I  wish  you  could  tell  letterpress 


"The  Rockwell-Goss  erectors  were 
extremely  helpful,”  he  said.  "The 
pressroom  foreman  and  I  attended 
Rockwell-Goss  Cosmo  user  meet¬ 
ings,  which  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  — 
and  a  good  way  to  profit  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  users. 

All  expectations  met 

Overall,  Fisher  expressed  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  Cosmo  press  system 
and  its  turnkey  installation  by 
Rockwell-Goss.  "They’ve  met,  and 
are  meeting,  all  of  our  expectations,” 
he  said. 


For  more  information,  contact 
Graphic  Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  S.  Central  Ave., 
Chicago,  IL  60650, 312/656-8600. 


Rockwell  International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


TROMPE  L'OEIL — The  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  may  have  started  a  trend  by  painting 
the  side  of  its  building  to  resemble  a  parking  lot  (see  E&P  Aug.  1 8),  but  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  and  Journal  Herald  have  taken  outside  wall  art  one  step  further. 
Painters  are  busy  now  matching  the  old  Greek  revival  architecture  of  the  original 
building  with  a  similar  painted  facade  on  the  new  pressroom  addition.  The 
technique  is  called  "trompe  I'oeil,"  which  means  "to  fool  the  eye"  in  French.  The 
duplication  of  the  Greek  revival  columns  on  the  facade  (complete  with  windows) 
solved  the  problem  of  how  to  match  a  new  pressroom  to  a  circa  1908  building. 

Study  program  offered  for  specialized  reporting 


A  nine-month  program  for  a  select 
group  of  reporters  and  copy  editors  who 
want  to  qualify  either  for  specialized  re¬ 
porting  assignments  or  for  positions  as 
city  editors  or  assistant  city  editors  will 
begin  at  Northwestern  University  in 
January,  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
announced. 

The  program,  sponsored  by  the 
school's  Frank  E.  Gannett  Urban  Jour¬ 
nalism  Center,  is  based  on  the  Medill  M. 

S.  J.  program  and  will  lead  to  a  master’s 
degree,  according  to  Medill  Dean  I.  W. 
Cole.  He  said  the  program  is  for  “tal¬ 
ented  and  promising”  newspersons  with 
three  to  five  years  of  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence. 

“Those  admitted  to  the  program  will 
spend  three  months  in  Northwestern's 
urban  reporting  center  in  Chicago  and 
three  months  in  the  Medill  News  Service 
facility  in  Washington,  D.C.,"  Cole  said. 

“A  third  segment  of  the  program  will 
be  in  Evanston,  for  those  interested  in  a 
reporting  specialization,  or  in  a  news¬ 
room  studies  program  for  those  aiming 
for  newsroom  editing  careers.'' 

The  newsroom  field  studies  will 
examine  newsroom  operations,  prob¬ 
lems  and  policies,  as  well  as  social  sci¬ 
ence  research  techniques  which  can  be 
useful  to  editors  and  reporters.  Cole  said 
the  newsroom  studies  segment  of  the 
program  will  involve  specialists  in  the 
social  sciences,  marketing  and  manage¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  journalism  faculty. 

The  newsroom  studies  project  will  be 
directed  by  Cole,  Jay  T.  Harris,  As¬ 
sociate  Director  of  the  Gannett  Center, 
and  Craig  Klugman,  who  in  August  left 
his  position  as  an  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Cliicofio  Sini-Times  to  join 
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the  Gannett  Center  and  the  Medill  fac¬ 
ulty. 

“Given  the  scarcity  of  women  and 
minorities  in  newsroom  supervisory  po¬ 
sitions,  we  are  particularly  hopeful  for 
applications  from  persons  in  these 
categories,”  Cole  said. 

Those  who  wish  to  become  specialized 
reporters,  rather  than  newsroom  ad¬ 
ministrators,  will  spend  the  third  seg¬ 
ment  of  their  programs  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Medill  faculty  members  specializ¬ 
ing  in  such  fields  as  business  news, 
courts  and  law  enforcement,  lifestyle  and 
the  arts,  or  science  and  technology. 

Cole  said  financial  aid  in  the  form  of 
scholarships,  work-study  grants  and 
loans  will  be  available  to  those  who  qual¬ 
ify  for  admission  to  the  program.  Addi¬ 
tional  information  and  application  mate¬ 
rials  may  be  obtained  from  Jay  T.  Harris, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism,  1845  Sheri¬ 
dan  Road,  Evanston,  Illinois  60201. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  November 
15,  1978. 

Newspaper  assigned 

Generoso  Pope,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
National  Enquirer,  has  announced  that 
McCaffrey  and  McCall  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  National  Enquirer 
account.  The  current  advertising  budget 
is  $10,500,000,  the  agency  said. 

Patrone  retires 

Miles  P.  Patrone,  vicepresident,  labor 
and  personnel  relations  department  for 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  retired  October  1.  He  joined 
ANPA  in  1957.  Allan  Deitz  has  been 
named  acting  manager  of  the  department. 


Tourists  presented 
slide  show 

The  Tribune  Company,  Tampa,  Ala., 
is  now  making  use  of  a  new  slide  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  tour  aid.  This  came  about  with 
the  purchase  of  an  AVL  Show  Pro  III. 

This  is  a  multi-image  programming 
system  which  uses  six  slide  projectors  to 
cast  three  simultaneous  images. 

The  program,  which  uses  slides  photo¬ 
graphed  by  a  Tribune  cameraman  is 
especially  designed  to:  review  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Tampa,  The  Tribune  and  The 
Times'  place  in  that  history;  p«.)rtray  the 
development  of  newspapers  in  general 
and  to  illustrate  the  steps  involved  in  the 
production  of  a  newspaper. 

This  presentation  is  being  used  as  a 
preface  to  plant  tours,  new  employe 
orientation  and  for  the  edification  of  the 
public. 

Single  screen  presentations  have  also 
been  created  from  the  multi-image  show 
and  are  being  used  in  the  newly  created 
speakers'  bureau  for  school  visits  and 
civic  organization  meetings. 

Sports  writer  wants 
Ali  museum 

If  they  ever  build  a  Muhammad  Ali 
Museum  &  Performing  Arts  center  in 
downtown  Louisville,  credit  should  go  to 
one  man — Billy  Reed,  sports  editor  of 
the  Coarier-Joarnal.  He  advanced  the 
idea  recently  as  a  tourist  attraction. 

Reed  said  he  was  sure  all  of  Ali’s  fans 
around  the  world  would  be  interested  in 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  boxing 
champ's  home  town  to  see  the  gloves  he 
wore  in  “The  Thrill  in  the  Manila”,  or 
the  robe  he  wore  when  he  beat  Sonny 
l.iston,  among  the  many  memorabilia  of 
the  career  of  Louisville's  own  Cassius 
Clay. 

Allbritton  buys 
2  Mass,  weeklies 

The  Amherst  (Mass.)  Record  and  Dol¬ 
lar  Saver  Shopper  have  been  acquired  by 
Joe  Allbritton  for  an  undisclosed 
amount. 

The  Record,  a  weekly  with  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  6,660  and  the  shopper,  were 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  de- 
Shervinin. 

Allbritton,  the  former  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star  publisher,  also  owns  the 
Westfield  (Mass.)  News,  a  daily. 

George  Romano,  media  broker  in  Tuc¬ 
son,  Arizona  and  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
handled  the  transaction  for  the  seller. 

Promoted  to  city  editor 

Terrence  J.  Brady,  31,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  with  the  Norristown  (Pa.) 
Times  Herald  for  six  years,  has  been 
named  city  editor,  it  was  announced  by 
Robert  1.  McCracken,  publisher  and  vice 
president. 
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Public  reads 
papers  for 
added  details 

Kvery  day.  more  people  get  news  from 
newspapers  than  from  any  other 
medium,  and  what  they  particularly  want 
from  the  newspaper  is  the  added  detail  it 
provides  on  big  stories. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 
Inc.  in  a  new  report.  “The  Daily  Diet  of 
News.”  traced  the  pattern  of  news  con¬ 
sumption  developed  from  a  research 
study  based  on  in  the  home  interviews 
with  a  national  probability  sample  of 
."t.OdS  adults. 

It  found  for  example  that  on  the  typical 
weekday.  92^^  of  all  adult*;  obtained 
news  from  the  mass  media  but  only  2^'^ 
got  their  news  from  just  one  source. 

Overall.  699r  read  news  in  newspa¬ 
pers;  629/  viewed  television  news  and 
49'/f  listened  to  the  news  on  the  radio.  In 
a  question  designed  to  pinpoint  the  role 
of  tv  and  newspapers  as  news  sources 
the  interivewers  asked: 

“Some  people  feel  that  generally  you 
can  find  out  all  you  want  to  know  about 
big  news  stories  from  TV  news  pro¬ 
grams.  Others  generally  want  the  addi¬ 
tional  details  that  newspapers  give  you 
on  a  big  story.  Which  best  describes  the 
way  you  feel?” 

Among  all  respondents,  two  out  of 
three  (679?)  said  they  wanted  the  added 
details  about  big  stories  in  the  newspaper 
accounts.  But  among  those  who  used 
newspapers  plus  television  or  radio  or 
both,  the  proportion  preferring  the 
newspaper's  detailed  coverage  rose  to 
three  out  of  four. 

The  649?  who  obtain  news  from  more 
than  one  source  every  day  breaks  down 
as  follows:  newspapers,  television  and 
radio,  259?:  newspapers  and  television. 
209^:  newspapers  and  radio.  129?  and 
television  and  radio,  79?. 

The  289?  who  rely  on  one  source  alone 
for  their  daily  news  were  distributed  as 
follows:  newspapers.  129?;  television, 
109?  and  radio,  69?. 

The  preponderance  of  those  who  want 
added  details  about  big  news  stories  from 
newspapers  (compared  to  those  who  get 
all  the  news  they  want  from  television) 
appears  in  every  age  group.  However,  it 
peaks  at  729?  among  30  to  44  year  olds.  It 
is  also  higher  for  men  than  for  women, 
and  higher  for  people  with  more  income, 
more  education  and  those  who  live  in 
middle  size  cities. 

The  report,  “The  Daily  Diet  of  News: 
Patterns  of  Exposure  To  News  In  The 
Mass  Media,”  is  based  on  data  from  the 
study,  “How  The  Public  Gets  Its  News” 
recently  completed  by  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  on  behalf  of  the 
Newspaper  Readership  Project  launched 
by  the  newspaper  business  last  year  to 
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BREAKFAST  MEETING — The  Sperling  group  held  a  breakfast  meeting  with 
President  Jimmy  Carter  on  September  27  in  the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White 
House.  Godfrey  Sperling,  chief  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor's  Washington 
bureau,  invites  Washington  reporters  to  meet  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  question 
some  leading  governmental  and  political  personality  of  the  day.  The  group  had  its 
first  breakfast  in  February  of  1966.  Its  meeting  with  the  President  was  breakfast 
number  942.  Sperling  is  seated  on  the  President's  left. 


spur  newspaper  readership  and  circula¬ 
tion.  The  study  was  sponsored  by  the 
Newsprint  Information  Committee. 

Tampa  Times  cops 
Florida  Bar  prize 

First  place  award  was  given  to  the 
Tampa  Times  in  the  Florida  Bar  news 
reporting  competition  for  its  “complete” 
coverage  of  the  indictment,  trial  and  the 
resulting  of  many  members  of  a  large 
arson  ring  that  had  wide  operations  here. 

Twenty-three  persons  were  indicted  in 
connection  with  the  arson  ring  after  a 
17-month  investigation  by  the  FBI. 

The  Times  broke  the  story  state-wide 
in  June.  1977.  and  several  months  later 
the  trial  started.  It  lasted  three  months 
and  was  the  longest  trial  of  its  type  in 
Federal  Court  history,  with  some  20  de¬ 
fendants. 

The  Times  covered  the  court  proceed¬ 
ings  daily. 

In  the  category  for  newspapers  with  a 
total  circulation  of  50.000  or  less,  the 
Times  won  first  place  for  a  story  detail¬ 
ing  the  indictments.  The  story  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  former  Times  reporters  Joe  Col- 
lum  and  Rick  Nelson. 

A  story  by  Barbara  Canetti  in  March, 
1978,  about  the  jury's  verdict  was  also 
considered  party  of  the  winning  entry, 
along  with  another  story  detailing  the 
jurors'  troubles  in  arriving  at  a  verdict. 
Canetti  got  this  from  in-depth  interviews 
with  the  jurors  after  the  trial. 

The  awards  were  presented  at  the 
convention  of  the  Florida  Bar  recently  in 
Hollywood,  Fla. 

This  entry  by  the  Times  was  one  of  78 
submitted  by  Florida  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  stations. 


Sicilian  daily  paper 
to  start  U.S.  edition 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  to 
publish  a  weekly  edition  of  Gionwte  Di 
Sicilia  in  the  United  States  starting  Oc¬ 
tober  25,  1978. 

A  pilot  32-page  issue  has  been  pub¬ 
lished.  It  will  use  tabloid  size  format  and 
contain  features  from  the  week's  issues 
of  the  parent  paper  which  is  published 
daily  in  Palermo,  Sicily. 

The  North  American  edition  will  be 
edited  in  Palermo  and  pages  flown  to  the 
printer.  Allied  Printing  Corporation  in 
Saddle  Brook,  N.  J. 

Each  issue  will  be  highly  illustrated 
with  photographs  and  will  include  fea¬ 
ture  acticles  from  the  parent  paper  on: 
personalities,  politics,  Sicilian  news, 
women's  features,  fiction  and  a  large 
sports  section. 

Piero  Pirri  Ardizzone,  Giornale  Di 
Sicilia’s  publisher,  states  the  objective  of 
the  North  American  edition  is  to  provide 
a  bridge  between  Italian  Americans  and 
their  homeland.  In  addition,  it  will  serve 
as  dialogue  between  the  two  areas  since 
it  will  report  the  activities  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  Italian  American  societies  in  the  U.S. 

Ralph  J .  Sigona  of  Fort  Lee ,  N .  J . .  was 
retained  as  marketing  consultant  at  the 
start  of  the  year  to  arrange  for  printing, 
mailing  and  marketing  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  edition. 

A  circulation  building  program 
targeted  to  Italian  Americans  who  emig¬ 
rated  from  Sicily,  as  well  as  other  areas 
of  Italy,  is  under  preparation  by  William 
Steiner  Associates,  Inc.,  a  New  York  di¬ 
rect  response  advertising  agency. 

A  New  York  office  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  234  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10001. 
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"Dycrir  lype  29  Plates  give 
reproduction  for  a  great 


US  consistent,  high  quality 
looking  paper,day  after  day" 

“We  can  make  plates  quickly  and 
easily,  and  the  non-polluting  processing 
system  is  also  important.” 

William  W.  Glasmann,  Jr. 

Production  Manager 
The  Ogden  Standard-Examiner 
Ogden,  Utah 

When  the  Standard-Examiner 
started  looking  around  for  a  new 
direct  printing  system,  only  DuPont’s 
DYCRIL*  Type  29  Direct  Printing 
Plates  met  all  their  criteria: 

•  Quality  reproduction 

•  Ease  and  speed  of  processing 

•  Minimal  makeovers 

•  Reliability  on  press 

•  No  pollution  problem 

With  DYCRIL  photopolymer 
printing  plates,  halftone  dots  and 
rules  are  faithfully  reproduced,  assur¬ 
ing  excellent  printing  quality.  You 
also  have  the  option  of  using  DuPont 
plate  processing  systems,  or  other 
high-production  universal  photopoly¬ 
mer  processors. 

In  copy  and  negative  prepara¬ 
tion  or  on  press,  DuPont  people. 

Printing  Products 


products,  and  systems  can  help  you 
produce  the  highest  printing  quality 
efficiently  and  economically.  Our 
established  nationwide  distribution 
system  includes  regional  warehouses 
and  local  dealers,  to  assure  fast,  effi¬ 
cient  delivery  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Do  what  Mr.  Glasmann  did. 
Arrange  to  see  a  demonstration  of 
DYCRIL  photopolymer  plates.  Call 
your  nearest  DuPont  Photo  Products 
Sales  Office. 

Or  write  DuPont  Company, 
Room  36809,  Wilmington,  DE  19898. 

‘DYCRIL  is  DuPont's  registered  trademark  for  its  photopolymer 
printing  plates. 
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Freebie  paper 
started  for 


tv  viewers 


Spree,  a  free  distribution  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  St.  Petershurfi  Times  and 
Eveniiifi  Independent,  premiered  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13. 

The  broadsheet  publication,  delivered 
to  non-subscribers  of  the  Times  and  In- 
deiMindent,  is  television  oriented.  Televi¬ 
sion  program  listings,  highlights,  person¬ 
ality  profiles  and  sports  are  featured  each 
week  for  high  reader  interest. 

According  to  Leo  L.  Kubiet,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Times  Publishing  Co., 
"Spree  is  in  response  to  our  advertisers’ 
continuing  request  to  provide  access  to 
more  potential  customers.” 

Two  editions.  North  Pinellas  Spree 
and  North  Siincoast  Spree  are  delivered 
in  three  counties  to  80,0*00  additional 
households  with  more  than  160,000  read¬ 
ers.  North  Pinellas  Spree  goes  to  50,000 
homes  and  in  combination  with  the 
Times  and  Independent  guarantees 
coverage  of  90%  of  homes  in  central  and 
northern  Pinellas  County. 

The  “new  market”  delivered  by  both 
editions  of  Spree  has  an  effective  buying 
jxiwer  of  $836  million. 

"Spree  gives  our  advertisers  the  addi¬ 
tional  coverage  they  want  with  a  low  cost 
per  thousand,”  Kubiet  said.  “Spree  en¬ 
ables  them  to  make  new  contacts  and 
save  expensive  direct  mail  costs  and  ex¬ 
pensive  multi-media  contracts.” 

Sanford  Stiles,  public  service  and 
promotion  manager  of  The  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  said  “Spree  offers  us  a 
chance  to  talk  to  80,000  non-subscribing 
households  about  the  good  things  they 
are  missing  by  not  taking  The  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Indepen¬ 
dent. 

“We  plan  to  use  Spree  to  tell  about  the 
editorial  excellence  and  the  advertising 
opportunities  afforded  by  The  Times  and 
Independent  and  to  promote  the 
consumer-oriented  features  in  our  news¬ 
papers.” 
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Promotion  hit 


Old  photo  plates 
offered  to  readers 


The  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder  has  a 
block  busting  promotional  program  that 
has  received  incredible  response  from 
readers. 

Nine  months  ago  the  new  publisher, 
Alexander  C.  Hutchison,  instructed  the 
news  room  to  dispose  of  old  zinc  and 
copper  plates  in  the  mug  photo  file.  With 
offset  printing  they  were  outdated  and 
taking  up  valuable  space. 

General  manager  John  J.  Broughan.  a 
veteran  with  48  years  at  the  Recorder, 
witnessed  the  cleaning  out  and  came  up 
with  a  brainstorm.  By  then  the  plates  had 
been  removed  from  the  filing  envelopes 
and  were  not  identifiable  in  most  in¬ 
stances. 

“Why  not  run  promotional  ads,  repro¬ 
ducing  photos  from  the  old  plates  and 
offering  the  plates  for  sale  at  50  cents 
each?”  Broughan  said. 

During  eight  months  the  Recorder  has 
printed  six  single  column  photos  regu¬ 
larly  and  53 1  have  been  purchased  of  996 
published. 

The  project,  not  intended  as  a  money 
maker,  has  served  its  purpose  as  a  sub¬ 
scriber  pleaser.  The  plates  date  from  the 
early  30s  to  the  late  40s. 
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Anti-trust  suit 
filed  by  weekly 
against  Gannett 

Tigard-Community  Publications,  Inc., 
has  ceased  publication  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Community  Press  and  filed  a 
treble-damage  antitrust  lawsuit  against 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  owners  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Salem  Orefton  Statesman 
and  the  Capital  Journal. 

The  suit  alleges  that  Gannett  illegally 
caused  the  publication  to  fail. 

The  decision  to  cease  publication  with 
the  September  27  issue  was  based  on 
irreversible  declines  in  advertising  linage 
and  revenues,  according  to  Richard  F. 
Dickey,  CPI  president  and  the  weekly 
newspaper's  publisher. 

The  suit,  which  names  Gannett  as  de¬ 
fendant,  was  filed  on  September  25  in 
Oregon  U.S.  District  Court. 

Community  Publications,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
Spokane,  Washington  Community  Press 
and  the  Honolulu,  Hawaii  Sun  Press. 

Attorneys  for  CPI  are  Gordon, 
Thomas,  Honeywell,  Malanca,  Peterson 
&  O’Hern  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Stoll  & 
Stoll  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Blair, 
Schaefer,  Hutchison,  Wynne,  Potter, 
Horton  &  Johnson  of  Vancouver,  Wash. 

The  suit  charges  that  the  illegal  activi¬ 
ties  of  Gannett  and  its  co-conspirators 
were  in  violation  of  federal  and  state 
antitrust  and  price  discrimination  laws. 

The  suit  further  charges  that  beginning 
as  early  as  January  1 976  and  continuing 
at  least  until  September  27,  1978  Gannett 
and  its  co-conspirators  "...  entered 
into  a  continuing  contract,  combination 
or  conspiracy  to  unreasonably  restrain 
trade  and  commerce  and  to  drive  the 
plaintiff  out  of  business  .  .  . 

"...  offered  and  accepted  illegally 
discriminatory  prices  for  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  sold  by  Gannett,  illegal  commis¬ 
sions,  brokerages  and  other  discounts  in 
connection  with  such  sales,  and  illegal 
payments  of  other  things  of  value  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  sales  .  .  . 

.  .  .  combined  and  conspired  to 
monopolize  trade  and  commerce  .  .  . 

”...  sold  or  contracted  to  sell  goods 
or  commodities  on  the  condition,  agree¬ 
ment  or  understanding  that  the  pur¬ 
chasers  thereof  would  not  use  or  deal  in 
the  goods  or  commodities  sold  by  plain¬ 
tiff,  which  sales  and  contracts  to  sell 
tended  to  substantially  lessen  competi¬ 
tion  and  to  create  a  monopoly  in  defen¬ 
dant  Gannett  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  engaged  in  numerous  illegal,  un¬ 
fair  and  deceptive  trade  practices,  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  which  .  .  .  were  to 
hinder  and  impede  plaintiff  in  the  lawful 
conduct  of  its  business,  to  damage  the 
business  and  property  of  plaintiff,  and  to 
cause  plaintiff  to  abandon  publication  of 
the  Community  Press  in  Salem.” 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  7.  1978 


From  Text  Input 
To  Editing 
To  Typeset  Proof 

j  All-in-one  inboard  package 
Autologic’s  TEXT-5  Does  It  All! 

'  j  •  Mix  &  Match  hardware  and 
*  software  to  suit  your  needs 
•  One  system  supports  up  to 
14  terminals,  plus  line  printer 

The  heart  of  the  TEXT-5  system  is  the  Autologic 
APS-5  CRT  Phototypesetter  which  is  also  the 
system  controller.  The  APS-5  accepts 
peripherals  such  as  terminals,  line  printer, 
OCR,  magnetic  tape  drives,  disc  drives,  word 
processing  interfaces  and  more.  An 
assortment  of  programs  support  the  many 
tasks  associated  with  automated  typesetting. 
The  operating  system  allows  several 
programs  to  run  concurrently. 

Write  us.  Call  us. 

1050  Rancho  Conejo 
Boulevard,  Newbury 
Park,  California  91320 
(805)  498-9611 
(213)  889-7400 
-  '  V  TWX: 
910-336-1541 
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Editorial 
writer  based 
in  Washington 

The  Dt'.v  Moines  Register  and  Trihnnc 
now  keeps  a  full-time  editorial  writer  in 
its  Washington,  D.C.  bureau  to  provide 
the  kind  of  in-depth  editorials  on  national 
policy  that  were  hard  to  come  by  in  Des 
Moines. 

The  Washington-based  editorial  writer 
is  William  C.  Symonds,  27-year-old  vete¬ 
ran  of  three  years  on  the  Register  and 
Tribune  editorial  page  in  Des  Moines. 
Earlier.  Symonds  did  graduate  work  in 
politics  and  economics  at  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Symonds  said  as  far  as  he  knows,  he  is 
the  only  full-time  editorial  writer  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  an  out-of-town 
newspaper  but  he  strongly  believes  this 
is  the  sort  of  journalistic  experiment 
other  newspapers  should  consider. 

He  contends  that  newspapers  would 
get  much  more  knowledgable  editorials  if 
they  had  editorial  writers  going  to  the 
source  as  he  does  now.  “There’s  so 
much  more  information  available  here  on 
national  issues,”  he  said,  “and  it’s  so 
much  easier  to  meet  people  involved  in 
national  policy.  On  agriculture  issues  our 
paper  is  concerned  with,  I  can  talk  with 


lobbying  groups.  Federal  officials,  Con¬ 
gressmen.  I  can  cover  hearings.  White 
House  briefings.  I  can  get  a  much  better 
idea  of  Federal  policy  from  taxes  to 
economics  to  foreign  affairs.” 

Gilbert  Cranberg,  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  editorial  page  editor, 
who  takes  credit  for  the  idea  of  putting 
Symonds  in  Washington,  says  it  has 
worked  out  very  well.  Helping  to  make  it 
work  is  a  portable  transmission  device 
connected  to  the  computer  in  Des 
Moines.  The  electronic  data  terminal 
manufactured  by  Texas  Instruments,  is 
no  bigger  than  a  portable  typewriter  and 
Symonds  says  it’s  so  light  he  can  even 
take  it  home.  He  can  transmit  a  1,000- 
word  story  in  a  couple  minutes. 

Field  severs  ties 
with  newspaper 

Field  Enterprises  Inc.  officially  closed 
the  books  on  the  Cliicafio  Daily  News 
last  week. 

The  company  ran  a  two  column  by  two 
inch  tombstone-type  ad  in  the  Wall 
Street  Jonmal's  September  29  edition, 
announcing  that  “as  of  September  22, 
1978,  it  has  abandoned  all  right,  title  and 
interests  in  and  to  the  trademark  and 
trade  name  Chicago  Daily  News  together 
with  appurtenances  thereto  and  as- 
sociated  goodwill.” _ 


4  Florida  dailies 
sponsor  joint  poll 

Four  Florida  newspaper  companies 
Joined  forces  to  poll  last-minute  voter 
sentiment  before  the  September  12  pri¬ 
mary  election. 

Believed  to  be  the  first  such  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  in  the  state,  the  scientifically 
valid  survey  was  front-page  news  to 
readers  through  most  of  Florida. 

The  survey  was  sponsored  Jointly  by 
the  St.  Petersharfi  Times  and  Evening 
Independent,  the  Florida  Times- Union 
and  Jacksonville  Journal,  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  and  Sun-Sentinel,  and 
the  Orlando  Sentinel-Star. 

The  St.  Petersburg,  Orlando  and  Fort 
Lauderdale  newspapers  provided  trained 
interviewers  and  supervised  phone  room 
sites  for  1,813  telephone  interviews. 

The  poll  was  conducted  within  two 
weeks,  from  telephoning  to  presentation 
of  the  data.  The  short  cycle  allowed 
pollsters  to  pick  up  a  surprising  last- 
minute  surge  in  the  popularity  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  gubernatorial  candidate  Bob 
Graham.  The  poll  also  accurately  de¬ 
tected  Robert  L.  Shevin’s  lead  in  the 
Demo  primary  and  Jack  Eckerd’s  lead  in 
the  GOP  race. 

Similar  polls  are  planned  before  the 
October  Democratic  runoff  between 
Shevin  and  Graham  and  the  November 
general  election.  Total  cost  for  the  three 
polls  is  an  estimated  $20,000. 

Expanded  business 
section  planned 

The  Chicuffo  Tribune  will  publish  an 
expanded  new  Sunday  Business  section 
beginning  November  12. 

“The  Sunday  business  section  will 
provide  greater  in-depth  reporting  and 
analysis  of  local,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  financial  news  and  business 
trends,”  said  Maxwell  McCrohon,  vice- 
president  and  managing  editor.  “We  will 
have  more  information  for  both  the  in¬ 
vestor  and  the  business  person.” 

The  section  continues  the  growth  of 
the  Tribune’s  financial  coverage,  and  the 
expansion  of  its  staff  of  financial  Jour¬ 
nalists,  which  resulted  in  the  start  of  the 
paper’s  Wednesday  Midweek  Business 
Report  last  April. 
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JOHNNY  WONDER. 

LET  ME  HELP  YOU  INTEREST 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  REAPING 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER.  NOT  ONLY 
WILL  I  ENTERTAIN  THEM,  BUT 
I'LL  EDUCATE  THEM,  TOO,  BY 
PRESENTING  AND  ANSWERING 
THOUGHT- PROVOKING 
QUESTIONS. 
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Available  daily  and  Sunday 
•  Two  column  format  (stackable) 
For  samples  and  rates  contact: 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017  (212)  557-2333 
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:ie  future  o 
text 

managemefit 


In  an  age  where 
events  happen  faster 
than  you  can  report 
them,  Digital  presents  the 
system  that  can  keep  up 
with  tomorrow. 

TMS-ll.  Version  V. 

IMS- 11  offers  a  new 
standard  of  power  and 
flexibility  with  features 
that  are  anything  but 
standard.  Including  a 
sophisticated  terminal 
command  syntax.  Auto¬ 


matic  data  management. 
Remote  diagnostics.  And 
complete  news  story 
header  capability. 

TMS-11  also  offers 
the  power  to  handle  more 
than  250  video  terminals 
on  line,  covering  all  edit¬ 
ing,  reporting,  classified 
advertising  and  wire 
service  functions. 

TMS-11.  It’s  the  last 
word  in  text  management. 
From  the  first  name  in 


computerized  newspaper 
systems. 

For  complete  infor¬ 
mation  mail  your  business 
card  to  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation,  Graphic 
Arts  Marketing  2B11, 


Continental  Boulevard, 
Merrimack,  N.FI.  03054. 
European  Headquarters: 
12,  av.  des  Morgines, 
1213  PetihLancy/Geneva. 
In  Canada:  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
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Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Graphic  Arts  Marketing  2B11 
Continental  Boulevard 
Merrimack,  N.H.  03054 


■  Please  send  me 
your  new  TMS-11 
Brochure 

■  Please  have  a 
Graphic  Arts  Spe¬ 
cialist  call  mefor.an 
appointment 

■  My  business  card 
IS  attached 
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Arbitrator  awards 
N.Y.  News  $224,645 

An  arbitrator  for  the  American  Arbit¬ 
ration  Association  has  decided  that  the 
Paper  Handlers  and  Straighteners  Local 
Union  No.  1  must  pay  the  New  York 
News  $224,645  as  a  result  of  a  work 
stoppage  at  the  paper  on  February  1-2, 
1978. 

The  arbitrator,  Irwin  Lieberman, 
found  the  union  liable  for  damages  relat¬ 
ing  to  circulation  and  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  lost  as  a  result  of  the  stoppage.  The 
News  had  contended  the  amount  lost 
was  $271,180,  but  the  arbitrator  found 
that  the  amount  the  union  should  be  li¬ 
able  for  was  $224,645. 

The  reason  for  the  work  stoppage  was 
a  dispute  between  the  union  and  News’ 
management  over  the  elimination  of  the 
position  of  “Collins  Man’’  which  re¬ 
duced  the  work  force  by  one  position. 

The  duties  of  the  “Collins  Man”  were 
to  inspect  the  newsprint  rolls  as  they 
came  down  from  storage  and  strip  them 
if  they  were  damaged.  The  first  person  to 
hold  such  a  job  was  named  Collins  and 
everyone  after  that  assumed  this  title. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  January  3 1 ,  1978, 
the  News  management  informed  the 
union  that  the  position  would  be  elimi¬ 
nated  the  next  day.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  the  matter  would  be  resolved 
through  arbitration  since  the  union  op¬ 


posed  elimination  of  the  position. 

News’  management  insisted  it  had  the 
right  to  terminate  the  position  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  arbitration  case. 

On  February  1,  because  of  a  work 
stoppage,  the  News  was  able  to  publish 
only  546,000  copies  as  compared  to  its 
daily  circulation  of  nearly  2  million. 

The  News  obtained  a  temporary  re¬ 
straining  order  and  union  management 
filed  an  affidavit  stating  that  it  had  no 
objection  to  the  entry  of  the  injunction 
and  that  it  did  not  condone  the  stoppage 
and  would  attempt  to  get  the  members 
back  to  work. 

Normal  press  operations  were  re¬ 
sumed  during  the  evening  of  February  2 
and  the  News  was  published  as  usual. 

The  News  management  contended 
that  the  union  officials  were  responsible 
for  the  action  of  its  members,  stating 
“there  is  no  question  but  that  the  Union 
officials  caused,  participated  in  and 
sanctioned  the  work  stoppage  itself.” 

The  Union  contended  that  it  should 
not  be  held  liable  since  three  union  offi¬ 
cials  tried  to  get  the  men  back  to  work 
ans  eventually  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

The  union  further  argued  that  “it  is  not 
the  guarantor  of  proper  conduct  of  its 
members  and  should  not  be  held  liable 
when  it  made  efforts  to  avoid  and  end  the 
stoppage.”  The  union  further  argued  that 
“It  should  not  be  held  vicariously  liable 
for  the  actions  of  its  members”  and  that 


it  is  not  responsible  for  an  “unauthorized 
strike  which  the  union  officials  were  en¬ 
deavoring  to  stop.” 

The  union  conceded  that  although  less¬ 
er  union  officials  participated  in  the  work 
stoppage  it  was  done  “without  authority 
and  superseded  by  the  actions  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Business  Manager”  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  the  members  back  to  work. 

In  his  decision,  arbitrator  Lieberman 
found  that  the  union’s  argument  that  it  is 
not  the  guarantor  of  proper  conduct  by 
its  members  and  should  not  be  held  liable 
for  such  conduct  to  be  “not  persuasive.” 

“It  is  well  established  that  a  union  is 
liable  for  the  mass  concerted  action  of  its 
members  per  se,”  Lieberman  said. 
“Generally  speaking,  it  is  understood 
that  if  the  union  continues  to  function  as 
a  union,  it  must  be  held  responsible  for 
the  mass  action  of  its  members. 

“While  the  arbitrator  is  aware  that  the 
stoppage  in  this  instance  was  called 
without  regard  to  the  normal  procedures 
set  forth  in  the  Union’s  constitution  and 
by-laws,  and  was  not  called  by  its  princi¬ 
pal  officers  as  is  required  by  these  docu¬ 
ments,  it  nevertheless  constituted  a 
wildcat  strike  for  which  the  union  must 
assume  responsibility,”  Lieberman 
ruled. 

In  a  separate  action,  two  weeks  after 
the  work  stoppage,  another  arbitrator 
had  ruled  that  the  News  had  the  right  to 
eliminate  the  “Collins  Man”  position. 


THE  MOVE  IS  TO 


Why?  We  asked  Edwin  Hunter,  Executive  Editor  of  the 
Houston  Post . . . 


“In  the  general  news  colunms,  on  the 
editorial  and  op-ed  pages  as  well  as  in 
virtually  all  departments,  we  have 
made  extensive  use  of  the  KNT  News 
Wire  for  several  years.  It  is  one  of  the 
tools  that  help  us  do  our  job  better.” 


represented  by;  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  inc.,  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  ■  Contact;  Walter  Mahoney  (212)  949-3416 
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Newsprint  use  rising 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  855,000  tons  in  August,  a 
4.8%  increase  compared  with  August 
1977,  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  reported.  Consump¬ 
tion  for  August  1977  was  816,000  tons. 

There  were  four  Sundays  in  both 
months. 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  1978,  total 
estimated  U.S.  newsprint  consumption 
was  7,052,000  tons,  compared  with 
6,547,000  tons  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1977.  This  is  an  increase  of 
7.7%. _ 

National  Enquirer  drops 
plans  for  new  plant 

In  order  to  complete  its  conversion  to 
rotogravure  on  schedule  the  National 
Enquirer  has  abandoned  plans  to  con¬ 
struct  its  own  roto  printing  plant  and 
signed  a  $100  million  contract  with  Ar¬ 
eata  National  to  print  a  large  portion  of 
the  total  press  run  in  its  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
plant. 

The  decision  to  discontinue  plans  to 
build  the  $12  million  roto  plant  in  Lake 
Worth,  Fla.,  was  made  on  a  “no-choice” 
basis,  publisher  Generoso  Pope  Jr.  de¬ 
clared.  It  resulted  from  continued  and 
difficult-to-resolve  conflicts  over  possi¬ 
ble  air  pollution  from  the  proposed  facil¬ 
ity,  he  added. 

Penney-Missouri  Awards 

$13,000  in  awards  for  excellence  of  newspaper  coverage  that  enhances 

the  quality  of  life  in  today's  society. 

Entry  Deadline:  October  31 

•  Sections  dealing  with  people,  families  and  their  lifestyle 

•  Article  and  series  reporting  on  a  contemporary  subject 

•  Article  or  series  on  a  subject  of  consumer  concern 

•  Article  or  series  on  fashion  and  clothing  coverage 

For  additional  information,  write  or  telephone: 

Penney-Missouri  Awards 
Schooi  of  lournalism 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo.  65211 
314-882-7771 


Times  Mirror  to  expand  mill  in  Oregon 


Times  Mirror  has  announced  a  $127 
million  expansion  of  its  forest  products 
subsidiary.  Publishers  Paper  Co.,  with 
plans  for  construction  of  a  second  news¬ 
print  machine  at  Publishers’  Newberg, 
Oregon  paper  mill.  According  to  Oregon 
officials,  this  represents  the  largest  capi¬ 
tal  investment  in  a  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  state’s  history. 

The  new  machine  will  have  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  producing  210,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  annually.  This  will  be  in  addition  to 
the  160,000  tons  per  year  currently  pro¬ 
duced  at  Newberg. 

The  Newberg  expansion  will  also  in¬ 
clude  installation  of  new  thermo¬ 


mechanical  pulping  facilities,  a  large 
deinking  plant  for  waste  newsprint  and 
facilities  for  producing  additional  steam 
to  double  the  co-generation  of  electric¬ 
ity. 

The  expanded  deinking  facility  will  re¬ 
cycle  80,000  tons  of  waste  newspaper 
annually,  providing  a  major  portion  of 
the  new  pulp  required  for  newsprint 
while  saving  evergy  and  reducing  solid 
waste. 

Preliminary  construction  has  started 
on  the  first  phase  of  the  waste  newspaper 
recycling  facility.  Completion  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Newberg  project  is  anticipated  in  the 
second  half  of  1981. 


MacMillan  to  expand  newsprint  mill 


MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd.  plans  to  in¬ 
crease  newsprint  production  at  its  Powell 
River.  British  Columbia,  plant  by 
209,000  tons  a  year.  Present  newsprint 
capacity  is  503,000  tons  annually. 

Cost  of  the  expansion  will  be  about 
$163  million  (Canadian)  with  construc¬ 


tion  expected  to  begin  immediately  and 
scheduled  completion  to  be  in  mid-1981 . 

Expansion  plans,  the  company  said, 
were  prompted  by  forecasts  of  the  future 
newsprint  demand,  particularly  in  the 
Western  U.S.,  the  company’s  principal 
market. 


Imlac  purchased  by  Hazeltine 


Hazeltine  Corp.,  of  Greenlawn,  N.Y., 
has  purchased  Imlac,  Corp. ,  a  supplier  of 
information  processing  systems  for  com¬ 
puter  graphics.  Hazeltine  paid  $3.2  mil¬ 


lion  in  cash  and  assumed  certain 
liabilities  including  bank  debts  of  $1.9 
million. 
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Bronx— Landscape 
of  Urban  Cancer 


BT  ROBERT SCHEER 

TiiMi  Staff  wmw 


The  Good  Humor  truck  circles  aim¬ 
lessly  through  silent  blocks  of 
bumed-out  buildings  hunting  the  oc¬ 
casional  waif  still  playing  in  the  rub¬ 
ble  who  might  yet  desire  a  Pedicle. 
This  time,  there  is  no  sign  of  life  and 
the  ice-cream  truck  departs  with  a 
last  ring  of  its  merry  chimes,  leaving 
a  still  life  of  the  South  Bronx  war- 
scape  dotted  by  garbage  lakes,  dunes 
of  litter  and  beached  hulks  of  aban¬ 
doned  cars. 

The  streets  are  dead,  as  if  locusts 
had  descended  and  slurped  up  the 
ringoleavio  and  stickball  games,  the 
philosophers  of  the  benches,  the 
checker  kings  and  loud  music  boys, 

These  are  excerpts  from  a  two-part 
series  on  the  Bronx  by  Robert  Scheer, 
Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  on  the 
National  staff.  The  articles  are  a 
part  of  an  ongoing  series  on  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  urban  crisis.  Here,  Scheer  to- 
enses  on  the  Bronx,  as  an  example  of 
an  area  of  former  substance  turned  to 
decay.  Later  articles,  centered  on  ma¬ 
jor  cities  around  the  country,  will 
concentrate  on  racial  struggle,  the  job 
market  and  welfare. 

the  girls  with  fishnet  stockings  and 
stiletto  heels  and  the  young  studs 
with  bodies  some  said  were  good  for 
nothing  but  dancing. 

Gone  the  wild,  chaotic,  noisy  cos¬ 
mopolitan  life  of  a  borough  that  for 
decades  belched  up  life  continuously 
as  its  very  mission.  The  bedroom  bor¬ 
ough  where  young  hardworking  cou¬ 
ples  returned  in  crammed  cars  of  the 
D  or  the  Lex  from  dark  garment 
shops  in  Manhattan,  exhausted  but 
suddenly  come  to  life  as  they 
emerged  from  their  subway  station  to 
the  babble  of  child  play  noises  which 
was  the  incessant  hum  of  The  Bronx. 

These  were  couples  who  had  left 
Manhattan  to  spend  an  hour  each  way 
in  the  subway  crunch,  marking  the 
first  grand  suburban  exodus  to  make 
and  raise  babies.  The  Bronx  had  space 
—farms,  even  p^ks  and  plentiful 
empty  lots  on  which  to  grow  vegeta¬ 
bles  or  build  a  hut. 

But  it  also  had  the  civilization  of 
apartment-dwelling  and  universities, 
of  botanical  gardens,  libraries  and 
sufficient  numbers  of  people  so  that 
one  was  not  sentenced  to  the  forced 
company  of  boring  neighbors,  as  was 
assumed  to  be  the  case  in  the  subur¬ 
ban  housing  tracts  of  Long  Island, 
which  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
cultural  wasteland. 

The  Bronx— birthplace  of  Lauren 
Bacall,  Herman  Wouk,  George  Mea- 
ny,  Anne  Bancroft,  Jules  Feiffer, 
Pa^y  Chayefsky,  Burt  Lancaster, 
Jonas  Salk,  Diahann  Carroll  and  Car- 
roll  O’Connor,  Where  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  lived  and  worked  in  a  little  cot¬ 
tage  on  the  Grand  Concourse  off 
Fordham  Rd.  And  where  Leon  Trot¬ 
sky,  in  exile,  lived  on  the  fifth  floor  of 
a  tenement  and  composed  tracts  in 


Yiddish  and  Russian  that  helped  in¬ 
spire  the  Russian  Revolution. 

Because  of  its  history,  and  despite 
the  signs  of  rot  that  now  appear  as  far 
north  as  the  Yonkers  line,  it  is  still 
po^ible  to  love  The  Bronx  and  re¬ 
main  loyal  to  its  heritage. 

The  endless  benches  that  surround 
each  park  and  playground  are  shorn 
of  their  wooden  slats.  And  as  one 
pass^  the  concrete  bench  arms,  there 
remain  only  memories  of  past  endless 
arguments  about  revolution  and  God 
and  Bertrand  Russell  and  who  is  the 
offensive  yenta  on  the  block.  •  •  • 

When  in  this  century  did  The 
Bronx  not  have  poverty,  uncollected 
garbage,  street  gangs  and  crime?  Re¬ 
member  when  the  Irish  gang,  the 
Fordham  Baldies  and  the  Italian 
Guinea  Dukes— 1,000  strong— battled 
each  other  for  borough  supremacy? 
Yet  it  was  never  quite  the  way  it  is 
today,  not  even  close.  But  what  about 
the  Lower  East  Side,  Hell’s  Kitchen 
and  East  Harlem?  ’^e  slums  have 
moved  north,  the  problems  are  the 
same. 

That  is  why  those  who  strive  to 
save  ’The  Bronx  are  filled  with  a 
righteous  indignation,  for  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  ’The  Bronx  did  not  germinate 
there.*  •• 

’The  insertion  of  those  high-rise 
housing  projects  has  ripped  apart  the 
fabric  of  the  tenement  neighborhood 
life  in  The  Bronx.  The  projects  in  the 
short  run  have  turned  out  to  be  viable 
holding  cells  for  the  minority  poor 
who  b^ly  are  noticed  by  commuters 
on  fast-track  expressways  from 
Westchester  to  Wall  Street  But  the 
high-rise  tenements  also  have  proved 
to  be  festering  sores— centers  of 
alienation,  crime,  joblessness. 

We  think  now  of  these  problems  of 
The  Bronx  because  President  Carter 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation  on 
Charlotte  St  one  day  last  October  to 
underscore  his  commitment  to  solv¬ 
ing  America’s  urban  problems. 

No  one  seems  to  know  for  certain 
why  he  bothered  to  make  this  gesture 
of  concern.  Some  say  it  was  to  get 
back  at  New  York  City’s  Democratic 
mayoral  candidate,  Edward  Koch, 
who  was  giving  Carter  a  hard  time  on 
his  Mideast  policy.  Carter  wanted  to 
show  Koch,  according  to  one  White 
House  staffer,  that  he  had  “best  tend 
to  the  problems  in  his  own  backyard.” 

Carter  had  been  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  that  day,  and  another  account 
has  it  that  he  went  to  'The  Bronx  on  a 
whim  inspired  by  Patricia  Roberts 
Harris,  secretary  of  housing  and  ur¬ 
ban  development,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  President  is  as  much  concerned 
with  domestic  problems  as  with  in¬ 
ternational  ones. 

Well,  he  isn’t— at  least  not  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  South  Bronx  case.  In¬ 
siders  agree  that  the  President  now 
regrets  having  gotten  involved.  The 
momentary  exhilaration  of  live  TV 


coverage  has  pven  way  to  the  hard 
fact  that  at  this  moment,  neither  the 
Administration  nor  Congress  seems 
willing  to  make  the  serious  commit¬ 
ment  needed  to  save  The  Bronx  or 
any  other  blighted  central  city  area. 

When  Carter  got  back  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  he  ordered  White  House  assistant 
Jack  Watson  to  "do  something”  about 
the  South  Bronx.  That  ended  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  commitment  to  a  South  Bronx  re¬ 
vitalization  plan  hastily  concocted  by 
New  York  City  authorities. 

To  date  there  is  a  federal  commit¬ 
ment  to  spend  $55  million  this  year, 
basically  as  loan  money  to  encourage 
investment  as  well  as  to  build  750  ad¬ 
ditional  units  of  housing.  In  the  nine 
months  since  Carter  visited  the  South 
Bronx,  the  only  concrete  achievement 
has  been  the  creation  of  one  multiser¬ 
vice  office  for  small  business. 

Meanwhile,  the  dry  rot  of  the 
Bronx  has  continued  to  accelerate  up 
the  Grand  Concourse,  the  once-proud 
central  artery  of  the  borough.  It 
would  now  be  most  accurate  to  think 
of  the  entire  borough  of  1.5  million 
people  as  being  part  of  the  "South 
Bronx  problem.” 

The  Bronx  is  now  a  poisoned  flow¬ 
er.*  •• 

The  South  Bronx  is  a  maintenance 
culture  hooked  on  welfare  and 
government-subsidized  housing.  It 
exists  as  apart  from  the  mainstream 
economy  as  does  the  life  of  a  metha¬ 
done  addict  from  straight  society. 

The  maintenance  economy  of  the 
South  Bronx  is  obviously  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  ea¬ 
sier  for  the  government  to  house  and 
feed  pe<^le  minimally  than  to  provide 
them  with  jobs. 

It  may  be  that  when  people  are 
maintained  too  long,  they  are  no  lon¬ 
ger  fit  for,  or  desirous  of,  gainful  em¬ 
ployment.  But  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  a  large  army  of  involun¬ 
tarily  unemployed  people  in  The 
Bronx— and  an  overwhelming  lack  of 
jobs. 

The  unskilled  jobs  that  were  the 
entry  point  into  the  economy  for  past 
generations  of  immigrants  were  re¬ 
placed  by  mechanization  or  are  now 
located  in  the  nonunionized  American 
South  and  abroad. 

Community  organizers  say  the 
Puerto  Ricans  and  blacks  of  the 
South  Bronx  are  no  less  willing  to 
work  than  were  their  predecessors, 
but  the  jobs  are  not  there. 

A  recent  notice  of  work  to  restore 
the  Woolworth  Building  produced 
5,000  applicants  on  short  and  limited 
notice.  Thousands  of  young  people 
went  begging  for  the  jobs  provided 
this  summer  under  the  federal  Com¬ 
prehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act.  The  demand  from  the  minority 
poor  was  so  high  that  Koch,  now  the 
mayor,  instituted  a  lottery. 

The  announcement  of  a  few  securi¬ 
ty  jobs  paying  $3  to  $4  an  hour  at  a 
newly  open^  housing  project  at¬ 
tracted  hundreds  of  serious  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  applicants  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  less  hor¬ 
rifying  to  be  jobless  in  the  welfare  age 
than  previously.  With  a  bit  of  hus¬ 
tling,  one  need  not  go  hungry  often 
nor  sleep  on  park  benches.  With  a  bit 
more  hustling  it  is  possible  to  score 
drugs  or  alcohol  and  forget  tempor¬ 
arily  that  one  is  not  doing  anything 
with  one’s  life  except  spacing  out. 


In  the  South  Bronx,  life  is  sustained 
by  welfare— but  just  barely.*  *  * 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  depriva¬ 
tion  derives  from  the  fact  that  many 
people  in  The  Bronx  no  longer  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  public  education. 
Josephine  Perrella,  a  welfare  special¬ 
ist  in  the  central  Bronx,  reports  that 
even  non-Catholic  welfare  recipients 
manage  to  scrounge  up  the  $^  a 
year  necessary  to  send  their  children 
to  parochial  schools. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  schoolteacher 
who  believes  that  The  Bronx  public 
school  system  can  accomplish  much. 
Discipline  is  lax,  academic  standards 
are  virtually  nonexistent  and  teachers 
are  cynical.  One  well-intentioned 
Puerto  Rican  teacher  in  the  South 
Bronx  referred  to  some  classes  at  her 
school  as  being  “headed  straight  for 
Sing  Sing”— which  is  “tracking”  with 
a  vengeance. 

The  blame  is  cast  everywhere— on 
unruly  students,  pvents  who  don’t 
care,  teachers  who  live  in  the  suburbs 
and  flee  at  3  o’clock,  unions  con¬ 
cerned  only  about  higher  wages,  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  are  incompetent  and 
without  hope. 

The  blame  is  so  widespread  and  the 
cynicism  so  pervasive  that  it  is  easy 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  child  in 
’The  Bronx,  particularly  south  of 
Fordham  Rd.,  no  longer  has  the  full 
right  to  a  public  education. 

So  what?*  *  * 

Four-year-old  Carmen  had  fallen 
from  the  fifth- floor  tenement  window 
and  the  congressman  walked  up  the 
stairs  to  pay  his  respects.  He  could 
have  used  the  elevator,  but  its  floor 
was  covered  with  urine. 

The  light  fixtures  on  each  landing 
were  ripped  out,  there  were  huge 
gaping  holes  in  the  sheet-rocked 
hallways,  the  walls  were  covered 
with  the  foulest  graffiti,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  Rep.  Robert  Garcia, 
who  represents  this  South  Bronx  dis¬ 
trict,  to  sidestep  the  feces  in  the  hall¬ 
way. 

’The  mother  was  not  at  home;  she 
was  with  her  child,  who  was  in  criti- 
csd  condition  at  the  hospital.  But  kids 
“from  somewhere”  had  already  bur¬ 
glarized  the  apartment. 

Welcome  to  Jose  de  Diego-Beek- 
man  housing  project,  where  upwards 
of  6,000  people  live  in  the  largest 
government-subsidized  effort  at  re¬ 
habilitated  housing  in  the  country. 

The  federal  government  has  allo¬ 
cated  $234  million  this  year  for  simi¬ 
lar  efforts  at  rehabilitating  older 
buildings  around  the  country.  The 
case  of  Diego- Beekman  illustrates 
some  inherent  weaknesses  in  this 
federal  program  to  aid  the  poor  and 
the  cities. 

Five  short  years  ago,  Diego-Beek- 
man  was  billed  as  a  showcase  project, 
with  fancy  graphic  numerals  outside 
each  of  the  renovated  five-  and  six- 
story  tenements.  It  was  nationally 
celebrated  as  a  model  for  urban  re¬ 
newal.*  *  * 


No  great  claims  are  made  for  ten¬ 
ant  selectioa  which  is  said  by  man¬ 
agement  officials  to  have  broken 
down  after  the  city  forced  them  to 
take  in  what  they  termed  “300  hard¬ 
core  welfare  cases.” 

’There  seems  to  be  a  liberal  sprin¬ 
kling  of  hardened  criminals  among 
the  families  trying  to  raise  children  in 
Diego- Beekman.  Heroin  needle 
marks  are  a  common  sight  on  teenage 
arms,  and  one  could  find  no  trace  of 
social  services  in  the  projects  to  deal 
with  this  or  any  of  the  other  fester¬ 
ing,  noisy  problems  in  this  garbage- 
strewn  Calcutta  of  ’The  Bronx,  which 
certainly  looked  different  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  proposal. 

But  it  is  shattering  in  the  midst  of 
this  waste  to  discover  that  most  of  the 
apartments  visited  at  random  are 
spotlessly  clean,  despite  pipes  that 
leak  water  and  ovens  that  leak  gas. 
This  contradiction  occurs  often  in  the 
South  Bronx.*  *  * 

In  the  case  of  Diego- Beekman,  pri¬ 
vate  investors  put  in  approximately 
$€  million  and  received  tax  write-offs 
totaling  around  $24  million. 

Under  this  system,  there  is  no  risk 
for  the  banks  or  developers  and  vir¬ 
tually  none  for  the  investors.  The  in¬ 
vestors  would  have  to  pay  back  some 
of  their  tax  write-off  if  HUD  fore¬ 
closed  the  mortgage. 

Since  January,  1975,  HUD  has 
operated  a  rent  subsidy  program 
called  the  Section  8  Housing  Assis¬ 
tance  Payments  Program,  which  ef¬ 
fectively  removes  the  risk  for  private 
investors  in  the  projects  covered  by 
the  pro^am.  HUD  has  been  paying 
out  $1  billion  a  year  since  that  time  in 
rent  subsidies  to  the  project  mana¬ 
gers.*** 

Diego-Beekman  has  cost  the  tax¬ 
payers  $20  million  already  and  is  now 
costing  an  additional  $8,000  a  day  in 
rent  subsidies  alone.  *  *  * 

Unidos  Management,  the  company 
that  manages  Diego-Beekman,  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Continental  Wingate. 
With  HUD’s  approval,  Unidos  recent¬ 
ly  imposed  a  fat  increase  in  rent— 
with  rentals  now  ranging  from  $273 
to  $454  a  month— to  cover  rising 
operating  costs.  ’The  same  holds  true 
for  the  suppliers  of  fuel  and  services. 
When  they  raise  their  rates,  HUD 
pays  the  bill  by  increasing  the  rent 
subsidy. 

The  insurance  companies  likewise. 
With  Diego-Beekman,  according  to 
Dukess,  they  raised  the  annual 
charge  for  fire  and  liability  insurance 
from  $84,000  in  1976  to  $550,000  to¬ 
day,  with  a  $125,000  deductible  clause. 

HUD,  using  taxpayers’  dollars,  paid 
this  amount  through  increased  rent 
subsidies,  without  protest.  Everyone 
makes  out  handsomely  in  taxpayer- 
subsidized  housing  for  the  poor— ex¬ 
cept  the  taxpayers  and  the  poor.**  * 

No  one  at  HUD  had  heard  of  the 
child’s  five-story  fall  from  Diego- 


Beekman  or  of  any  of  the  number  of 
rapes,  deaths  and  robberies  said  to 
have  occurred  at  the  project  It’s  just 
one  project 

Tenants  at  the  housing  project 
claim  that  the  child  would  not  have 
fallen  out  of  the  windows  if  window 
grates  —called  child  protectors— had 
been  provided. 

A  recent  New  York  Qty  Health 
Department  law— which  is  being 
challenged  by  landlords— provides 
that  landlords  must  notify  tenants 
with  children  by  mail  that  the  grates 
are  available.  But  then  it  is  up  to  the 
tenant  to  ask  the  landlord  to  install 
them.  ’The  tenants  point  out,  howev¬ 
er,  that  many  of  the  mailboxes  are 
ruined  and  that  much  mail  never  ar¬ 
rives.*** 

The  current  practice  is  to  allow  the 
appearance  of  private  investment 
through  the  tax  shelter  gimmick 
without  any  of  the  real  risks  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  a  normal  business  in¬ 
vestment. 

It  is  a  shell  game  in  which  the  tax¬ 
payer  is  left  with  the  worst  of  both 
worlds,  bearing  virtually  all  of  the 
risks  and  all  of  the  costs. 

Then  as  the  buildings  move  into 
default  and  require  yet  another  reha¬ 
bilitation,  the  taxpayers  turn  in  anger 
upon  the  tenants  who  finally  are  held 
responsible  for  this  decay  and  waste. 

In  most  instances,  the  taxpayer 
would  have  a  hard  time  coming  up 
with  the  names  of  the  investors, 
developers,  builders,  lawyers,  ar¬ 
chitects  who  really  profited  from  all 
this.  The  welfare  tenants  are  a  more 
visible  and  vulnerable  target.  *  *  * 

Meanwhile,  back  on  149th  and 
Beekman,  a  bright,  pudgy  but  sad¬ 
eyed  11-year-old  boy  plaintively 
asked  Rep.  Garcia  if  the  Diego-Beek¬ 
man  community  center  would  ever  be 
opened  before  the  buildings  were 
burned  down. 

The  day  before,  a  kid  had  been  se¬ 
riously  injured  by  a  speeding  car  on 
the  spot  where  the  boy  and  his 
friends  now  were  playing.  ’The  week 
before,  two  children  had  fallen  to 
their  deaths  from  the  roof  of  an  aban¬ 
doned  building  50  feet  away. 

As  the  boy  talked,  a  river  of  gar¬ 
bage  rushed  by,  powered  by  an  open 
hydrant  that  the  kids  called  “our 
beach.”  It  was  terribly  hot,  noisy, 
smelly.  The  long  Bronx  summer  was 
setting  in. 

Garcia  broke.  He  had  grown  up  just 
a  few  blocks  away,  when  this  wds  a 
good  neighborhood.  He  had  told  the 
child  that  he  should  stay  in  school 
and  that  if  he  worked  hard,  he  could 
do  anything  in  life,  even  be  a  con¬ 
gressman  and  help  his  people.  Now 
he  paused. 

And  then,  his  voice  cracking,  he 
said;  “If  I  can’t  do  a  lot  better  than 
get  the  community  center  opened, 
then  this  system  of  ours  makes  no 
sense  at  all— and  you’d  better  hold  us 
to  it.”*  *  * 


000  Angeles  ^tmes 

A  SPECIAL  KIND  OF  JOURNALISM. 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


BUREAU  CHIEF  CHANGES  — The  Wall  Street  Journal 

has  announced  three  appointments  on  its  news  staff.  Left  to  right: 
Bill  Blundell,  now  Los  Angeles  bureau  chief,  will  become  o  notional 
correspondent  based  in  Los  Angeles.  Barney  Colome,  Pittsburgh 
bureau  chief  since  1974,  will  succeed  Blundell  in  Los  Angeles. 
Don  Austin,  o  news  editor  and  deputy  to  managing  editor 
Laurence  O'Donnel,  will  replace  Calame  in  Pittsburgh. 


M  icHAEL  J.  Bligeja — appointed  news 
editor  for  the  North  and  South  Dakota 
bureaus  of  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  He  succeeds  J.  Patrick  Litti.e, 
who  resigned  as  manager  and  state 
editor. 

*  * 

Pace  K.  Harral — named  city  editor  of 
the  JaeksonviUe  (Fla.)  Tiines-Union, 
from  assignment  editor  for  WMAQ-tv, 
NBC's  owned  and  operated  station  in 
Chicago. 


Retail  Trading  Zone 


CMENECTADY 


Call  your  CWO&O  Representative 


Bill  Nicholson — named  business 
manager  of  the  Belleville  (III.)  News- 
Democrat,  from  publisher  of  the 
Tamarac  (Fla.)  Broward  Times. 

♦  *  * 

Joseph  A.  Weiler — named  eidtor  of  the 
Belleville  (III.)  News  Democrat,  from 
metro  editor  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Oak¬ 
land  Press. 

♦  ♦  * 

Hannan  Wexler — named  promotion 
director  of  Newsweek,  from  general 
promotion  manager. 

^  * 

Bill  Heeeernan — joined  the  staff  at 
the  Enquirer,  after  15  years  as  a  daily 
newspaper  reporter  at  several  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Papers,  and  for  the  past  8  years  at  the 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier  Express  as  an  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Miami-Dade  Community  College  ded¬ 
icated  a  building  to  Jack  Kassewitz, 
chairman  of  the  District  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees.  Kassewitz  was  with  the  Miami 
News  as  chief  editorial  writer,  columnist 
and  a  panalist  on  a  local  television  news 
interview  program. 

John  Gaines,  former  reporter/ 
photographer  for  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post — named  managing  editor  of  the 
Brookshire  (Tex.)  Times  .  .  .  Dan 
Bradford,  former  Kansas  newsman — 
named  classified  advertising  manager. 

*  4: 

Marc  Clayton — named  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Pennysaver  Publications 
of  Midlothian  (III.)  Clayton  was 
a  prize-winning  commercial  photog¬ 
rapher  before  joining  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry. 

^  ^  ^ 

Recent  staff  changes  at  the  Bozeman 
(Mont.)  Daily  Chronicle  include:  Law¬ 
rence  E.  Wills — to  editor,  and  Gale 
Daugherty — appointed  news  editor. 


NAMED  SNA  PRESIDENT— 

Thomas  D.  Jones,  president/publisher 
of  Tazewell  Publishing  Company,  Mor¬ 
ton,  III.,  has  been  named  president  of 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America. 
Jones  replaces  George  W.  Hoyt,  presi¬ 
dent,  Pioneer  Press,  Inc.,  Wilmette,  III., 
who  was  recently  named  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Star.  Jones  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Association, 
the  National  Newspaper  Foundation 
and  the  Illinois  Press  Association,  and  is 
on  the  faculty  of  the  American  Press 
Institute  in  Reston,  Va. 

Smith  White  Purdum — appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Trenton  Times, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Washington  Post 
Company.  Purdum  joined  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  in  1971  in  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  and  was  salesman  for 
both  retail  advertising  and  the  Post’s 
Sunday  magazine. 

:tc  9ic  ^ 

Donald  H.  Patterson  Jr. — promoted 
to  circulation  manager  for  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  San,  the  Evening  San,  and  the 
Sunday  San.  Prior  to  his  holding  various 
advertising  positions  on  the  San,  he  was 
in  the  advertising  department  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe. 

*  *  ♦ 

Staff  changes  at  the  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Press  &  San-Balletin  announced 
.  .  .  George  W.  Frantti — named  data 
processing  supervisor,  Diane  L. 
Matthews — named  assistant  data  super¬ 
visor,  Tom  Cawley,  columnist  and  writer 
for  40  years,  retired,  with  a  book  of  his 
columns  scheduled  to  be  published  late 
next  year,  Steve  Hambalek — also  re¬ 
tired,  was  a  reporter  for  the  Binghamton 
San,  before  joining  the  Evening  Press. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Carol  Werneck — promoted  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Easiness 
Chronicle  which  began  publication  June 
5,  1978.  She  was  previously  with  the 
Shelby  Report,  a  publication  for  the  food 
industry  in  the  south. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  7,  1978 


Robert  H.  Estabrook,  editor  of  the 
Lakeville  (Conn.)  Journal ,  won  the  1978 
Golden  Quill  Award  for  editorial  writing 
during  the  International  Society  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  conference 
in  Oregon.  Illinois. 


Jim  Leman — Joined  co-publishers  Nor¬ 
man  S.  Smith  and  Donald  L.  Scales  as  a 
publisher  of  the  Twin  City  Journal- 
Reporter,  Gas  City,  Ind. 


Two  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  New.s-Pres.s 
advertising  salesmen.  Jay  R.  Van  Dyke 
and  Roger  Hawkins,  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  retail  advertising  supervisors. 


Jana  Lam,  formerly  reporter- 
photographer  for  the  Pauls  Valley  Daily 
Democrat — to  the  Rogers  (Ark.)  Daily 
News. 


Dennis  Cofeman,  editor  of  Excavating 
Contractor  magazine — named  editor  of 
Automotive  Design  &  Development 
magazine.  Oak  Park,  Michigan. 


ELECTED  PRESIDENT— 

The  Cook  County  Suburban  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.,  elected  Robert  C.  Ander¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  Panox  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Lansing,  Illinois,  as  its  1978-1979 
president.  He  succeeds  Bruce  Sagan, 
publisher  of  the  Economist  Newspapers. 
Anderson  has  been  with  Panax  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  since  1952,  and  is  pres¬ 
ently  publisher  and  general  manager. 


WINS  SCHOLARSHIP— 

The  Lois  Thompson  memorial  scholar¬ 
ship  for  the  outstanding  senior  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Virginia  Tech  has  been  won  by 
Allen  Sawyer  Long,  who  already  has  had 
internships  with  the  Martinsville  (Va.) 
Bulletin  and  United  Press  International, 
and  works  as  a  reporter  for  the  New  River 
Bureau  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World  News.  Mrs.  Thompson  is  the  late 
wife  of  Jack  Thompson,  for  many  years 
publisher  of  the  Clifton  Forge  (Va.)  Re¬ 
view. 


Mary  Hart  Murray,  former  reporter 
for  the  The  Mercury  in  Pottstown,  Pa. — to 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Hospital,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  as  public  relations  staff 
writer. 


Two  prizewinners  Joined  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald;  Michael  Wirtz — a  former 
national  newspaper  photographer  of  the 
year  while  at  the  Suburban  Trib  in 
Chicago,  and  John  Meyer — from  the  St. 
Petersburg  Independent  where  he  won 
two  categories  in  this  year’s  national  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Sports  Editor’s  writing 
contests. 


Bili.  Hancock  who  has  been  editor  of 
the  Hobart  (Okla.)  Democrat-Chief — 
named  service  bureau  director  for  the 
Big  Eight  Conference  in  Kansas  City. 


Mynatf  Smith,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Whittier  (Calif.)  Daily  News — 
honored  by  his  staff  in  his  fiftieth  year  in 
Journalism.  He  also  celebrates  his  37th 
year  of  employment  with  Owens  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc. 


Gail  Rooke  Jessei.,  former  reporter, 
Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin — to  product 
publicist,  Rogers  Corp.,  Rogers,  Conn. 


John  Osbourn,  retail  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Baytown  (Tex.)  Sun — 
promoted  to  retail  advertising  manager 
to  succeed  Jerry  Winton,  who  became 
general  manager  of  the  Brenham  (Tex.) 
Banner-Press.  Mike  Graxiola  replaces 
Osbourn  at  the  Sun. 


The  Veterans  Administration  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Glenn  Troelstrup,  a  prize¬ 
winning  reporter  for  the  Denver  Post,  as 
area  director,  office  of  information  ser¬ 
vices,  for  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
and  New  Mexico. 


WORCESTE 


WORCESTE 


RCESTER  •  WORCESTER  •  WORCESTER  •  WORCESTER  •  W< 


RCESTER  •  WORCESTER  •  WORCESTER  •  WORCESTER  •  WC 


William  G.  Louwers — appointed  vice- 
president  of  employee  relations  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  Louwers  had  been 
director  of  labor  relations  for  Booth 
Newspapers  Inc.  since  1973. 


«  •  WORCESTI 


WORCESTEI 


Joseph  A.  Cocozzo — to  co-publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the  Star  News 
Publishing  Company  of  the  San  Diego 
Urban  Newspaper  Group.  Cocozzo, 
formerly  marketing  director,  succeeds 
Roland  Rebele. 


RCESJ 


the  other  major  market 


rcesteT 
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RCESTER  •  WORCESTER, 


JESTER  •  WORCESTER  •  W( 


Jim  Brant,  formerly  a  district  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  an  Oklahoma  City 
newspaper — named  circulation  manager 
of  the  Claremore  (Okla.)  Daily  Proj^ress. 


mCESTE 


In  the  Boston  A.D.I. 

(the  nation's  5th  largest) 


Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 
23  Yaors  Notien-Wida  Parsonal  Sarvica 


Stella  Zadeh — left  the  Associated 
Press  in  Los  Angeles  to  become  assistant 
metropolitan  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner. 


RCESTER  •  WORCESTER  •  WORCESTER  •  WORCESTER  •  W( 
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James  H.  Watson — appointed  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Phoenixville  (Pa.) 
Phoenix,  from  district  manager  of  the 
North  Penn  Reporter  and  the  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times  Herald. 
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25  FOOD  MANUFACTURERS 
TO  BRIEF  FOOD  EDITORS 


Are  Westerners  better  cooks  than  their  Eastern 
counterparts? 

Probably  not.  But  they  do  seem  to  be  on  better 
terms  with  the  sun,  providing  them  with  a  myriad  of 
culinary  differences. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Association  de¬ 
cided  to  investigate  for  itself,  and  will  hold  its  35th 
annual  Food  Editors  Conference  in  Los  Angeles,  be¬ 
ginning  October  8  through  October  13. 

Roughly  25  food  manufacturers  are  scheduled  to 
give  presentations  covering  everything  from  nutrition 
to  the  Getty  Museum. 

Billed  as  keynote  speaker  is  John  Cordaro,  group 
manager,  U.S.  Congress  Food  Program  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment. 

“We  want  the  food  editors  to  go  home  with  material 
to  further  enhance  their  food  pages,”  said  Tom  Rupp, 
this  year’s  program  chairman  and  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Chicago  sales  office. 

Agnes  Beck,  conference  coordinator,  couldn’t  agree 
more. 

“Food  pages  are  infinitely  better  than  they’ve  ever 
been  because  food  editors  have  more  access  to  infor¬ 
mation,”  Beck  said.  “This  conference  is  one  of  the 
ways  it’s  disseminated.” 

More  than  90  manufacturers  requested  spots  on  1978 
agenda;  25  were  chosen. 

“We  do  not  develop  additional  advertising  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  conference,”  Dick  Goller,  conference  vice 
chairman  stressed.  “But  you’ve  got  to  admit  that  bet¬ 
ter  looking  food  pages  make  a  better  place  to  adver¬ 
tise.” 

This  year’s  program  reflects  its  setting. 

TOUR  OF  FARMS 

A  full-day  tour  of  California’s  agricultural  scene  will 
include  views  on  growing,  harvesting,  transporting, 
marketing  and  pricing  the  state’s  top  exports. 

Key  officials  from  the  State  Agriculture  Department 
will  give  talks  on  plant  genetics,  nutrition  and  ecology. 

t  he  day  is  sponsored  by  various  commodity  groups 
who  grow  and  market  California  products. 

DISNEYLAND  OUTING 

The  American  Egg  Board  will  take  the  editors  to 
Disneyland  for  an  explanation  of  how  the  billion-dollar 
operation  works.  The  Board  also  will  make  a  pitch  for 
eggs  as  an  inexpensive  meal  item  in  a  segment 
called:  Inflation:  Keep  Your  Sunny  Side  Up. 

CALIFORNIA  FOODS 

Another  session.  The  Foods  of  California,  will  give 
listeners  a  panorama  of  California  eating  habits  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Spanish  religious  influence  and  ending 
with  the  barbecue.  The  session  is  sponsored  by  the 
California  Almond  Board. 
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SELF-HELP  CLINIC 

Betsy  Balsley,  Los  Angeles  Times  food  editor  and 
1978  chairman  of  the  Food  Editors  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee,  will  chair  a  three-hour  “self-help”  clinic  for  the 
editors. 

“We’re  going  to  try  and  help  them  handle  their  job 
more  confidently,  creatively  and  with  a  lot  more  peace 
of  mind,”  said  Balsley,  pointing  to  the  propensity  pub¬ 
lishers  have  for  one-person  food  departments. 

Workshop  ideas  to  be  discussed  include:  features 
ideas  that  have  worked  or  bombed,  syndicated  col¬ 
umns,  food  price  surveys,  locating  authoritative 
sources,  and  cooking  for  senior  citizens. 

(Continued  on  page  36} 
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Introdiicing  the  food  secti^ 
staff  of  the  Los  Angdes  Times 

Front  from  left:  Rosalie  Carroll,  Food  Editor  Betsy  Baisley,  Karen  Gillinsham. 

Rear:  Rose  Dosti,  Minnie  Bernardino,  BarbareCHansen,  Helen  Stefanac,  Nancy  Brashear. 

Qos  Angeles  Slimes 

The  Times  welcomes  the  Food  Editors’  Conference  to  Los  Anseles  October  8  to  13. 


Food  firms  to  brief  food  editors 


(Continued  from  pa^e  34) 

Balsley  said  she  is  pleased  with  NASA’s  1978  offer¬ 
ings. 

“It  looks  to  me  like  they’re  finally  responding  to 
editors’  requests  and  are  more  willing  to  present  both 
sides  (of  an  issue),’’  said  Balsley. 

Some  of  the  other  sessions  and  their  sponsors  during 
the  six-day  conference  include; 

OTHER  SESSIONS 

The  Ancient  Industry  (sheep)  is  Born  Again,  Ameri¬ 
can  Lamb  Council;  Macho-Cado  Contest,  California 
Avocado  Board;  Discussion  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  report  encouraging  Americans  to  increase 
their  bread  consumption  by  69  per  cent,  Brownberry 
Ovens  Inc.;  Do-it-yourself  Chili/Saldi  Dinner,  Carna¬ 
tion  Co.  and  Hidden  Valley  Salad  Dressing;  Consumer 
trends  in  Denmark,  Denmark  Cheese  Assoc.;  Food 
Price  Forecast,  Food  Marketing  Institute; 


Space  Age  Developments  in  Food,  R.T.  French  Co.; 
Enjoying  Fine  Wine,  E«&J  Gallo  Winery;  Good  Safety 
Standards,  General  Foods  Co.,;  Vitamins  Role  in  To¬ 
day’s  Diet,  Hoffman-La  Roche  Co.;  Informal  Cooking 
Demonstrations,  Lawry’s  Foods  Inc.;  Meatless  Di¬ 
ning,  Lea  &  Perrins;  Controversy  over  Nutrition,  Na¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  &  Meat  Board;  New  Marine  Prod¬ 
ucts,  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service;  Taxes,  Pet 
Inc.;  Getty  Museum,  Pepperidge  Farm  Inc.  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  Iceberg  Lettuce  Commission;  Nutritional  Data 
for  Newspapers,  Pillsbury  Co.; 

The  Whole  Concept  of  Dieting,  the  Potatoe  Board; 
New  Products,  Louis  Rich  Inc.;  Dietary  Goals  for 
U.S.,  Sugar  Association;  Low  Sodium,  Sunkist  Grow¬ 
ers  and  Knox  Gelatine  Co.;  Low-Calorie  Cooking  with 
Product,  T-Fal  No-Stick  Cookware;  Entertaining  on 
a  Budget,  Uncle  Ben’s  Foods;  and  The  Changing 
Cook,  Wear-Ever  Aluminum. 


Readers  want  to  know 
more  about  nutrition 


More  Americans  are  interested  in  nu¬ 
trition  than  ever  before,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  change  in  their  eating  habits  is  creat¬ 
ing  and  will  continue  to  create  a  major 
impact  on  all  areas  of  the  food  business 


^  the  Food  Editors  of 

Farm  Journal 

^OK 


■en 


TT 
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.  .  .  the  first  food  column  to 
take  into  account  the  newer 
portable  appliances  many 
Americans  are  using  as  an 
alternative  to  the  conven¬ 
tional  range  and  oven.  “Cook 
It  Your  Way,”  written  by  the 
Food  Editors  of  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal,  is  a  column  of  interest 
and  practical  use  for  people 
who  cook  for  families  or  for 
just  themselves. 

For  samples  and  rates  on 

“Cook  It  Your  Way” 

contact: 

UNIVERSAL  PRESS 
SYNDICATE 

6700  Squibb  Road  MisbKin,  Kansas  66202  PhorH-  913  362  1523 


— from  grower  and  manufacturer  to  res¬ 
taurant  and  retailer. 

This  is  one  of  the  conclusions  of  a 
major  study  on  nutrition  sponsored  by 
Woman’s  Day  magazine  and  conducted 
by  Yankelovich,  Skelly  &  White.  Enti¬ 
tled  “Nutrition:  A  Study  of  Consumers’ 
Attitudes  &  Behavior  Towards  Eating  At 
Home  &  Out  of  Home,”  the  study  re¬ 
ports  on  the  responses  of  1,188  Ameri¬ 
cans  18  years  of  age  and  over.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  most  comprehensive 
study  on  nutrition  and  American  eating 
habits  ever  conducted.  Preliminary  find¬ 
ings  were  reported  at  the  1978  Food 
Marketing  Institute  Convention  in  Dallas 
last  May.  Complete  analysis  of  the  find¬ 
ings  has  just  been  concluded. 

Following  are  some  highlights  of  the 
study: 

Interest  in  nutrition  is  high — 77%  of 
respondents  indicated  more  interest  now 
than  a  few  years  ago.  Respondents  said 
they  want  more  information  on  how  to 
eat  well  on  less  money  (51%);  how  to 
avoid  foods  with  harmful  ingredients 
(40%);  how  to  plan  balanced  meals 
(27%);  ideas  for  healthful  snacks  (26%); 
and  diet  and  weight  control  (24%).  Al¬ 
most  half  (44%)  of  respondents  indicated 
that  at  least  one  member  of  their  family  is 
overweight. 

There’s  a  growing  interest  in  nutrition 
for  the  dollar:  73%  of  respondents  pay  “a 
lot”  or  “some”  attention  to  nutritional 
labeling.  Indications  are  that  emphasis 
on  nutritional  labeling  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  as  labels  become  less  technical 
and  give  more  information  on  nutrition 
content.  There  are  also  indications  that 
the  public  is  willing  to  pay  more  for  nutri¬ 
tional  labeling  on  products. 
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Compared  with  a  few  years  ago,  con¬ 
sumers  are  now  eating  more  fresh  fruits 
and  raw  vegetables,  cheese,  chicken, 
fruit  juices,  fish,  margarine,  tea  and  rice. 
And  they’re  eating  less  candy,  bacon, 
potato  chips  and  snacks,  butter,  dried 
fruits,  bread,  potatoes,  canned  fruit, 
macaroni  and  spaghetti,  eggs,  dry  cereals 
and  coffee.  Two  groups,  the  poor  and 
teenagers,  are  singled  out  as  those  whose 
diets  have  deteriorated  in  the  past  few 
years. 

There’s  a  dichotomy  between  interest 
in  nutrition  and  the  decision  to  go  to  fast 
food  restaurants  where  the  customer 
knows  the  food  will  not  fit  nutrition 
criteria.  Two  out  of  three  consumers 
queried  had  been  to  a  fast  food  restaur¬ 
ant  at  least  once  in  the  preceding  month. 
Sixty  six  percent  of  them  agree  the  food 
served  is  not  as  good  or  nutritious  as 
what  they  eat  at  home.  The  most  fre¬ 
quent  adult  customers  are  working 
women  and  adults  under  35.  They  are 
frequenting  fast  food  restaurants  for 
lunch  or  dinner  meals,  not  just  for 
snacks. 

The  study  turned  up  specific  barriers 
to  good  nutrition:  72%  of  respondents 
cited  pleasing  the  family;  59%  mentioned 
budget;  55%  said  controversy  over  prod¬ 
uct  safety;  and  56%  said  they  were  in  a 
rut  about  what  to  cook. 

When  asked  where  they  give  the  major 
credit  for  eating  better  today  than  a  few 
years  ago,  and  their  increased  interest  in 
nutrition,  44%  cited  newspapers  and 
magazines  as  the  major  source  of  nutri¬ 
tional  information. 

In  summing  up,  the  study  points  to  a 
number  of  major  areas  of  change  that  will 
occur,  based  on  the  findings: 

•  fast  food  chains  will  move  in  with 
nutritional  messages 

•  consumers  will  pressure  fast  food 
chains  about  freshness,  product  safety, 
and  nutrition  for  the  dollar 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Editors  get  guidance  from  study 
on  how  chiidren  read  newspapers 


The  tremendous  importance  of  the 
home  informing  child  habits  that  pro¬ 
duce  adult  newspaper  readers  provided  the 
dominant  theme  in  the  “Newspapers 
Alive”  session  of  last  week’s  APME 
convention  in  Portland,  Ore. 

The  first  speaker  on  the  subject  was 
Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  who 
reported  on  a  new  national  study  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  newspaper  readership  habits  and 
how  they  evolve  as  children  grow  older. 
His  subject  was  “Children,  Mothers  and 
Newspapers”. 

By  the  time  kids  are  in  their  mid-teens, 
eight  out  of  ten  (8l9f  )  read  the  paper  at 
least  occasionally.  The  task  is  to  get 
them  to  read  the  paper  every  day, 
Bogart,  said. 

There  appears  to  be  a  real  need  for 
features  that  children  will  turn  to  on  their 
own  without  the  parent’s  direction,  he 
said,  but  he  also  suggested  that  “editors 
may  find  it  intriguing  to  consider  the 
general  content  of  the  paper  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  child  who  finds  it  at 
home  every  day.” 

The  research  went  into  the  interests  of 
children  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
members  of  the  family.  For  example, 
mothers  reported  that  the  number  one 
topic  of  family  conversation  is  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  Only  169?  of  children  six  to 


eight  years  old  are  interested  in  this.  But 
by  the  time  they’re  in  their  mid-teens, 
the  proportion  has  grown  to  549?,  and  the 
problem  of  not  being  able  to  find  a  job 
has  become  the  number  one  subject  of 
concern. 

But  at  that  age  what’s  going  on  in  the 
neighborhood  is  of  almost  equal  interest, 
and  it’s  also  of  more  interest  than  other 
subjects  to  children  at  every  age  level. 

Bogart  also  reported  that  environmen¬ 
tal  pollution  is  of  much  greater  interest  to 
children,  particularly  teenagers,  than  to 
their  parents.  Similarly,  school  news  is 
of  substantial  interest  to  children  at 
every  age  level,  and  their  interest  grows 
as  they  get  older.  But  news  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  President  and  foreign  news 
all  rank  comparatively  low  as  subjects  of 
family  discussion  and  concern  to  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  reading  matter  that  children  have 
available  is  in  good  measure  determined 
by  what  is  in  the  house.  Dr.  Bogart 
noted,  and  he  pointed  out  that  most 
mothers  set  the  rules  to  control  the 
child’s  exposure  to  print  media  as  well  as 
to  TV  and  movies.  However,  the  rules 
slacken  as  the  children  get  older  and  they 
relax  sooner  for  boys  than  for  girls. 

Even  among  mothers  of  children  six  to 
eight,  619?  say  they  talk  to  the  child 
about  things  in  the  newspaper:  the  pro- 


txirtion  rises  to  789?  with  15  to  17  year 
olds. 

Bogart  also  reported: 

“When  we  ask  young  children  what’s 
in  a  newspaper,  comics  are  far  and  away 
the  one  thing  they  mention  first.  Their 
answers  to  this  question  change  as  they 
get  older:  they  mention  sports,  general 
news,  news  of  accidents  and  disasters, 
and  classified  ads  as  they  enter  into 
teen-age.  But  comics  stay  right  up 
there.” 

(Continued  on  page  39) 


Nutrition  news 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


•  more  stress  on  nutrition  for  the  dol¬ 
lar  in  the  supermarket 

•  more  working  women  will  demand 
more  convenience  foods  and  take-out 
products  and  services 

•  more  nutritional  labeling  that  is  less 
technical  and  more  descriptive 

•  increased  emphasis  on  a  nutrition¬ 
ally  balanced  day  rather  than  balanced 
meal 

•  more  skipping  meals 

•  more  emphasis  on  healthful  snacks 

•  more  emphasis  on  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables 

•  more  diet  foods 

•  stiffer  standards  of  freshness  for 
products 

•  more  single-size  portions. 


Joy... to  the  world  (of  food) 


Joy  Gi'illaghor 

Journal  Food  Editor 


People  in  Flint,  Michigan  eat  good  because  they 
check  the  food  advertising  in  The  Flint  Journal,  and 
because  they  use  the  great  recipes  and  wise-shopping 
hints  given  them  daily  by  The  Journal’s  award-winning 
food  editor,  Joy  Gallagher.  She’s  won  more  than  200 
state  and  national  awards,  including  the  coveted 
"Vesta.”  Joy’s  readers  depend  on  her,  as  evidenced 
by  the  hundreds  of  letters  she  receives  every  week, 
and  the  popularity  of  her  column,  "Kitchen  Clinic.” 
On  the  fun  side,  her  “Kitchen  Klutzes  of  America” 


organization  now  has  almost  3,000  registered 
members  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Joy  will  be  a  featured  speaker  Saturday  at  the 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association. 
She  will  speak  on  "How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence 
People  for  Your  Newspaper.”  In  addition,  she  will 
conduct  a  program  on  page  make-up  at  the  National 
Food  Editors  Conference  starting  Sunday. 

We’re  proud  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share 
some  of  our  Joy  with  you. 


THE 
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Electronic  retailing  in  greater  D.C.  area 

By  Earl  Wilken 

Newspaper  food  editors  have  another  hassle  of  shopping  for  staples.  projected  year  2000  system  is  the  dis- 

retail  marketing  advancement  to  monitor  Future  trends  in  electronic  retailing  tribution  of  items  after  electronic  order- 

and  interpret  with  the  July  I,  1978  start-  are  spelled  out  in  the  September/October  ing.  Central  and  suburban  pick-up  points 

up  of  Ultra-Mart.  Inc.,  in  Fairfax.  Va.  1978  issue  of  the  Harvard  Business  Re-  in  addition  to  home  delivery  concepts  are 

This  innovative  firm,  headed  by  a  23-  view.  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Lincoln  reviewed  in  the  article, 

year-old  retailing  futurist,  is  offering  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing,  Emeritus.  It  is  possible  the  Ultra-Mart  effort  is 
non-perishable  and  basic  household  at  the  Harvard  Business  School  and  the  first  step  toward  the  year  2000  retail- 
items  at  prices  lower  than  local  super-  Eleanor  G.  May,  Professor  of  Business  ing  advancement.  More  than  3  years 
markets  in  the  greater  Washington.  Administration  at  Colgate  Darden  have  been  spent  by  Glass  and  his  as- 

D.C..  area.  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis-  sociates  in  preparing  the  computer  con- 

Over  1,000  subscribers  to  Ultra-Mart's  tration.  University  of  Virginia,  delineate  figuration  and  the  delivery  program, 

service  are  presently  purchasing  house-  retailing  trends  in  an  article  titled.  “The  Glass  said  his  company  must  break  even 

hold  items  by  means  of  the  telephone  and  Next  Revolution  of  the  Retailing  in  the  first  year  and  stated  the  company 

a  computer  configuration  at  the  com-  Wheel."  was  after  only  3  months  of  operation  Just 

pany’s  warehouse  located  in  an  indus-  One  of  the  major  points  made  in  the  below  the  break  even  point, 

trial  park  in  Fairfax.  article  is  that  shopping  trends  will  Marian  Burros,  in  an  article  titled. 

.Although  this  concept  of  electronic  re-  undergo  changes  with  staple  items  being  “Where  Your  Fingers  do  the  Shopping" 
tailing  is  not  new.  the  firm  is  planning  to  purchased  by  way  of  telecommunica-  Washinf>ton  Post,  September  14,  re¬ 
interface  in  the  next  7  months  their  tions  and  home  computer  networks.  The  ported  a  random  check  of  54  items  in  the 
computer  system  with  touch  tone  phones  authors  refer  to  a  system  comprised  of  company’s  catalogue  showed  47  were 
in  subscribers'  homes.  For  the  present,  in-home  television  computer  systems  cheaper  at  Ultra-Mart  than  those  in  the 
orders  are  given  verbally  over  the  phone  that  will  permit  household  members  to  local  supermarkets.  Her  article  quoted 

to  an  individual  who  keys  catalogue  look  at  a  variety  of  products  with  their  tv  Susie  Hall  of  Falls  Church,  Va.,  as  say- 

numbers  into  the  computer  by  way  of  a  screen  and  make  selections  using  the  ing  it's  cheaper  and  it's  easier  to  shop  at 

video  display  terminal.  home  computer.  An  integral  part  of  this  Ultra-Mart. 

A  yearly  fee  of  between  $2  and  S4  is  - - - - /  '  ' "  "  ■■■” 

charged  for  a  printed  catalogue  which  Food  topics  covered  at  conference 

lists  by  categories  4,000  non-  Food  additives,  food  safety,  new  de-  of  edible  food  discarded  as  garbage.  “It 

penshable  and  frozen  foM  items.  The  velopments  in  meat  tenderness  has  been  estimated  that  if  we  didn't 

brand  name,  size,  price  and  unit  price  o  techniques,  fiber,  and  food  advertising  on  waste  109f  of  our  food,  we  could  save  12 

each  Item  is  listed.  children's  television  were  among  the  top-  million  pounds  of  food  a  year  and  $17 

Ultra-Mart  plans  to  keep  prices  con-  covered  at  a  Newspaper  Food  million  in  food  costs,”  said  Martha 

stant  from  one  to  3  months  and  to  cir-  Editors  and  Writers  Association’s  re-  Mapes,  senior  extension  associate  at 

cumvent  changing  the  catalogue,  the  gjonal  meeting  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.  Cornell. 

company  will  charge  the  catalogue  price  “The  Food  Scene.  1978”  was  the  Other  speakers  included  Jean 
and  attach  a  cents-off  coupon  to  those  theme  of  the  conference  which  was  held  Johnson,  resource  director  of  Action  for 
packages  where  manufacturers  put  cents  Cornell  University.  Twenty-five  food  Children's  Television  (ACT),  Boston; 
off  reductions  on  products.  Discounts  editors  attended  the  three-day  working  Leah  Drexler.  cooperative  extension 

are  also  offered  on  case  prices.  seminar.  agent.  Chenago  Co.;  and  Cornell  faculty 

Over  50^'f  of  present  subscribers  have  Malden  C.  Nesheim.  chairman  of  the  members  Colin  Campbell,  professor, 
orders  delivered  for  a  small  charge  that  division  of  nutritional  sciences,  who  nutritional  sciences;  Marcia  Pimentel, 
ranges  from  $2.25  to  $3.75  depending  gave  the  keynote  address,  told  editors  lecturer,  nutritional  sciences;  Christine 
upon  the  distance  from  the  warehouse,  (hat  “nutrition  and  eating  have  under-  Olson,  assistant  professor,  nutritional 
Orders  can  be  picked  up  in  one  hour  gQ^e  remarkable  changes  in  the  eyes  of  sciences;  Ruth  Klippstein,  professor  nu- 
from  time  of  placement.  (he  public.”  tritional  sciences;  Peter  Van  Soest,  pro- 

Deliveries  are  made  3  times  a  day:  10  (he  past,  he  said,  the  public  was  fessor,  animal  sciences;  Joseph  Durocher, 

a.m.  to  1  p.m.;  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  and  6  interested  in  eating  right  to  avoid  dis-  professor,  hotel  admini'sffation;  James 
p.m.  to  9  p.m.  The  warehouse  is  open  eases  related,  to  nutrition.  Today,  the  Stouffer,  professor,  animal  sciences; 
from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  public  asks,  ‘what  do  I  eat  so  I  don't  get  James  White,  professor,  hotel  adminis- 

Dunng  an  Editor  &  Publisher  tele-  cancer  or  heart  disease.’  he  said.  tration;  and  Mary  Purchase,  professor, 

phone  interview,  Gary  Glass,  the  presi-  “The  consumer  is  asking  more  ques-  design  and  environmental  analysis, 
dent  of  Ultra-Mart,  said  he  alerts  resi-  tions  about  the  food  supply.”  said  Carole  Food  editors  from  region  one  (north- 
dents  in  the  area  to  the  service  by  Bisogni,  an  assistant  professor  in  the  east)  who  attended  the  meeting  voted  to 
distributing  flyers  and  advertising  on  division  of  nutritional  sciences.  approve  Philadelphia  as  the  site  for  the 

radio  and  in  newspapers.  As  the  business  One  reason,  she  feels,  is  more  com-  1979  national  conference, 
grows.  Glass  said  he  plans  to  add  dis-  p|gx  food  labeling.  Artificial  color  as  A  wine  tour  of  two  wineries  in  Ham- 
tribution  points  in  the  areas  where  new  listed  on  a  label,  for  example,  can  be  mondsport,  N.Y.,  concluded  the  confer- 
customers  sign  on  for  Ultra-Mart  s  ser-  either  a  natural  or  synthetic  substance,  ence. 

but  the  distinction  isn’t  required. 

Glass  responded  in  the  negative  when  More  informative  ingredient  lists  will  QaIIXI  flnfl 
asked  if  the  company  plans  to  interface  benefit  the  consumer,  particularly  those  ^ 

the  electronic  ordering  system  with  with  health  problems.  “But  as  ingredient  The  Sony  Corporation  and  Doyle  Dane 
home  computers.  He  also  said  there  was  labeling  becomes  more  complex,  the  Bernbach  will  end  their  client-agency  re- 
no  intention  of  starting  a  price  war.  consumer  will  have  more  questions.”  lationship  on  December  29.  Growing 
The  objective  of  his  marketing  thrust  she  said.  product  conflicts  at  the  agency  led  Sony 

is  to  provide  customers  with  a  service  Other  topics  included  food  waste,  the  to  the  decision  to  seek  another  agency, 
that  saves  time  and  does  away  with  the  subject  of  studies  measuring  the  amount  Sony  has  been  a  DDB  client  since  1963. 
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Food  page  interest 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

Sports  are  a  strong  favorite  with  boys 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  17,  and  a 
good  many  teenage  girls  are  also  sports 
fans.  Girls  develop  a  strong  interest  in 
clothes  and  fashions  by  the  time  they’re 
12  to  14,  but  they  don’t  build  up  a  cor¬ 
responding  interest  in  food  pages. 

Personal  advice  columns  begin  to  at¬ 
tract  girls  in  their  mid-teens.  So  do 
horoscopes  and  stories  on  show  business 
personalities.  But  girls  at  this  age  are  still 
not  very  interested  in  engagements, 
weddings  and  births. 

By  the  time  children  are  nine  to  11, 
three  out  of  five  are  using  newspaper 
television  logs  and  three  out  of  four  the 
movie  listings,  at  least  some  of  the  time. 
Interest  in  popular  music  and  records 
builds  somewhat  earlier  in  girls  than 
among  boys.  Hobbies  arouse  minimal 
interest,  but  as  youngsters  reach  mid- 
teenage,  they  develop  an  interest  in  the 
classified  ads.  Special  columns  or  fea¬ 
tures  for  teenagers  are  read  most  of  the 
time  by  only  10%  of  the  teen-age  boys 
and  by  38%  of  the  teen-age  girls. 

Tracing  the  development  of  interest  in 
the  news.  Dr.  Bogart  said:  “At  the  age  of 
six  or  eight,  65%  pay  no  attention  to  the 
front  page.  By  the  time  they’re  15  to  17, 
only  10%  admit  this.” 

In  a  cautionary  note,  Bogart  said: 
“When  we  talk  about  today’s  young 
people  or  today’s  children  we  must  be 
very  careful  that  we’re  not  confusing 
what  is  unique  to  their  generation  with 
what  is  generically  true  of  all  young 
people  or  of  all  children. 

“We  have  seen  that  children  are  much 
more  responsive  to  the  parts  of  the  paper 
that  are  fun  than  they  are  to  the  news. 
That  is,  of  course,  consistent  with  a  re¬ 
current  finding  in  adult  readership  sur¬ 
veys  .  .  .  Some  newspapers  are  giving 
more  space  to  features  and  less  to  news 
in  an  effort  to  attract  younger  readers. 
To  the  degree  they  do  this,  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  note  of  a  perennial  difference  be¬ 
tween  young  and  old  and  handling  it  like 
a  brand  new  problem.” 

The  study,  “Children,  Mothers  and 
Newspapers,”  is  based  on  interviews 
with  a  national  probability  sample  of 
1156  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
17,  and  also  with  the  principal  child¬ 
caring  adults  in  their  families — 817  in  all. 
Specially  trained  interviewers  from 
Center  For  Family  Research,  Inc.  con¬ 
ducted  the  interviews. 

Bogart  also  reported  that  400  newspa¬ 
pers  now  have  their  own  individual  read¬ 
ership  committees  working  on  ideas 
suggested  by  the  national  committee, 
with  its  membership  from  many  newspa¬ 
per  organizations. 

“Every  newspaper  should  have  such  a 
committee,”  Bogart  said. 

The  second  speaker  stressing  a  need 
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for  newspapers  to  promote  newspaper- 
in-the-home  programs  as  well  as 
newspapers-in-school  programs  was 
Diane  Mac  Lean,  manager  of  educational 
services  of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

Speaking  on  “Reaching  Tomorrow’s 
Readers  Today”  MacLean  pictured  the 
newspaper  as  a  “community  resource” 
and  called  on  editors  to  educate  parents 
on  the  desirability  of  encouraging  news¬ 
paper  reading  by  discussing  the  day’s 
news  with  children  at  an  early  age. 

“Newspapers  in  education”  pro¬ 
grams,  she  said,  “can  bring  back  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  home.” 

In  a  slide  show,  MacLean  pictured 
what  newspapers  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  doing  with  special 
sections  and  features  to  entice  the 
youngest  readers  into  the  newspaper. 
Most  of  thesecapitalized  on  child  interest 
in  comics  and  entertainment. 

On  the  same  program,  Jim  Heslop  de¬ 
scribed  how  his  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News  has  hired  a  young  artist,  with 
young  ideas,  to  attract  readers. 

The  artist  reads  the  story  on  which 
heavy  display  is  planned  and,  out  of  his 
own  imagination,  dreams  up  a  large, 
graphic  cartoon  or  illustration  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  in  either  color  or  black  and  white 
as  a  lure  to  pull  a  young  reader  into  a 
story. 

Colorful  ad  slogans 
featured  in  Florida 

“Oranges  to  okra  .  .  .  turkeys  to 
tractors.  Farm  Credit  is  here  for  you,” 
claims  one  of  a  series  of  ads  by  Nissen 
Advertising,  Inc.,  appearing  in  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  throughout  Central 
Florida. 

The  13-week,  summer-long  campaign 
was  designed  to  change  slogans  each 
week  while  calling  attention  to  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  loan  programs  available  by  Farm 
Credit. 

“We  wanted  a  week-to-week  theme 
that  would  be  different  enough  that  read¬ 
ers  wouldn’t  feel  they  were  seeing  the 
same  thing  for  the  entire  three  months,” 
explained  Ned  Nissen,  whose  agency  is 
located  in  Lakeland,  Florida. 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
to  use  color  ads 

Jones  Dairy  Farm  is  introducing  a  new 
product  to  its  line.  They  are  Jones  Coun¬ 
try  Sausage  Rolls  in  three  varieties — 
regular,  hot  and  new  Country  Sausage 
made  from  beef. 

The  advertising,  in  both  print  and 
broadcast  media,  will  run  in  a  number  of 
markets  starting  in  December.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  new  tv  spot,  there  are  two  radio 
spots  and  four-color  newspaper  ad. 
Compton  Advertising  Inc.  is  the  Jones 
agency. 


PUBLISHER — Joyce  T.  Tavernier, 
business  manager  of  the  Malone 
(N.Y.)  Evening  Telegram  since  October 
1974  and  an  employe  of  the  newspa- 

Ser  since  1952,  has  been  named  pub- 
sher  of  the  newspaper.  She  succeeds 
David  A.  Schansberg  who  had  held 
the  position  from  October  21,  1974  to 
May  19,  1978,  when  he  resigned  to 
become  publisher  of  the  Globe  News¬ 
papers  of  Fairfax,  Va.,  and  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  publication  of  Rockville,  Md., 
both  owned  by  Panax  Corp  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Mrs.  Tavernier  was  auditor  for 
the  Telegram  from  September  1962 
until  becoming  business  manager  in 
1974. 
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Photo  credits 


BEST  OF  SHOW — Herman  Laesker  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times  was  a  double  winner  in  the  New  Jersey  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  photo  contest.  “Lone  Survivor"  -as  the  picture  was 
entitled  -was  selected  as  both  the  Best  of  Show  and  first 
place  winner  in  the  spot  news  category. 

Pulitzer  Prize  photographer  Neal  H.  Ulevich  is  the  newly 
appointed  Associated  Press  newsphoto  editor  for  Asia, 
based  in  Tokyo.  He  replaces  Max  Desfor,  veteran  photo 
editor  who  is  retiring. 

Ulevich  won  his  Pulitzer  in  1977  for  pictures  of  student 
violence  in  Bangkok.  He  had  been  stationed  there  since 
1975.  A  native  of  Milwaukee  and  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Ulevich  joined  AP  fulltime  at  St.  Louis  in 
1968.  He  left  the  wire  service  to  attend  the  University  of 
Hong  Kong,  but  rejoined  the  Saigon  staff  in  1970. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Bregg,  the  former  Canadian  Press  and  Ottawa  Citi¬ 
zen  photographer  who  has  been  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
Boston  and  Washington  for  four  years,  has  rejoined  CP  at 
Ottawa.  In  Ottawa,  Bregg  will  be  primarily  a  photo  editor, 
assigning  photographers  and  selecting  prints  for  wirephoto 
network  use.  But  he  will  also  do  some  shooting. 

Among  Bregg’s  better-known  shots  are  those  of  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  pretending  to  hang  himself  with  a  tie  just 
presented  to  him  and  President  Ford  falling  down  the  steps 
of  his  airplane  which  had  just  landed  in  Austria  during  a 
European  tour. 


SHOCKER — When  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News  decided  to  page  one  this  photo,  news  editor  Bill 
Tompkins  predicted  "o  botch  of  letters."  The  newspaper 
got  one  letter  during  the  week  after  the  photo  was  pub¬ 
lished,  but  Watson  Sims  said  he  thought  the  letter  writer 
spoke  for  many  readers  who  would  not  have  agreed  with 
the  decision  to  publish.  The  photo  was  made  September  1 4 
by  photographer  Don  Nelson  during  a  crime  of  violence  as 
a  man  pursued  and  fired  on  a  car  in  which  his  wife  and  her 
sister  were  riding.  A  rescue  worker  is  shown  trying  to  reach 
the  sister  who  was  driving  the  car  and  slumps  mortally 
_ _ wounded.  _ 


British  and  Soviet  editors  join 
coast  to  coast  photog  seminar 


The  coast-to-coast  Flying  Short 
Course  of  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  October  22-28  will 
mark  the  first  time  a  Soviet  photojour¬ 
nalist  has  participated  in  such  a  United 
States  newspaper  seminar  project.  He  is 
Gennady  Ya.  Kovalenko,  director  of  the 
Planeta  Publishers  of  Moscow.. 

Also,  joining  the  flying  faculty  which 
appears  in  one-day  seminars  in  5  cities 
across  the  country,  will  be  Harold 
Evans,  editor  of  one  of  the  world's  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers,  Tne  Sianlay  Times  of 
London.  Known  for  his  emphasis  on 
photographs  in  The  Sunday  Times, 
Evans  is  the  author  of  the  newly- 
published  book,  “Pictures  on  a  Page.” 

In  addition  to  editing  the  USSR’s 
major  picture  magazine,  Kovalenko  is 
chairman  of  the  All-Union  Commission 
of  Photographers  of  the  USSR  Union  of 
Journalists. 


The  short  course  faculty  also  includes 
Janet  Mason,  assistant  editor  of  the  new 
monthly  Life  magazine  and  Gary 
Haynes,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Other  speakers 
will  show  changing  techniques  in  televi¬ 
sion,  visual  tastes  of  younger  readers  and 
viewers,  and  current  trends  in  the  pho¬ 
tography  world. 

Advance  reservations  through  NPPA 
chairmen  may  be  made  as  follows:  Oc¬ 
tober  22  (Windsor  Locks  Howard 
Johnson’s),  chairman  John  Long,  710  W. 
Middle  Turnpike,  Manchester,  Conn. 
06040.  October  23  (Chicago  Sheraton 
O’ Hare),  chairman  Randy  Leffingwell, 
535  North  Michigan,  No.  1304,  Chicago, 
111.  60611.  October  25  (Nashville  Hyatt 
Regency),  chairman  Bill  Welch, 
Nashville  Tennessean,  1100  Broad  St., 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37202.  October  26  (Ok¬ 


lahoma  City  Sheraton),  chairman 
Charles  Stacy,  1308  Van  Gene,  Edmond, 
Okla.  73034.  October  28  (Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Convention  Center);  chairman 
Andy  De  Lucia,  3582  Rolph  Way,  El 
Dorado  Hills,  Calif.  95630. 

Allen  chosen  top 
Harte-Hanks  ad  rep 

Gus  Allen,  advertising  director  for  the 
San  Anffelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times,  has 
been  chosen  by  Robert  Marbut,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
Inc.,  as  the  recipient  of  the  Advertising 
Excellence  Award  for  Harte-Hanks. 

Chosen  for  his  continued  effort  in  the 
development  of  new  areas  for  advertising 
revenue,  the  award  was  presented  at  the 
annual  Marketing  and  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Seminar  sponsored  by  Harte- 
Hanks,  in  Dallas. 

Making  the  presentation,  Marbut 
stated  that  no  one  man  had  made  as 
much  of  a  contibution  to  as  many  HHC 
papers  as  had  Allen. 
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King  Features  to  honor  pioneer 
in  internationai  saies  arena 


The  newspaperman  who  introduced 
the  American  comic  strip  to  the  daily 
press  in  Europe  back  in  1929  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  during  the  annual  sales  meeting  of 
international  representatives  of  King 
Features  October  17  in  Frankfurt,  Ger¬ 
many. 

He  is  Paul  Winkler,  now  editor  in  chief 
of  trunce-Soir,  Paris.  Winkler  estab¬ 
lished  King’s  first  foreign  sales  office. 
Opera  Mundi,  in  1929  and  continues  as 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
that  Paris-based  firm. 

Joseph  D'Angelo,  president  of  King 
Features,  will  be  the  speaker  for  the  50th 
anniversary  luncheon  of  the  syndicate's 
International  Sales  Department  and  will 
honor  Winkler. 

King's  International  Sales  Department 
has  25  offices  and  6  branch  offices  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  and  its  feature 
material  is  currently  published  in  33  lan¬ 
guages  in  75  countries.  Since  1968  the 
department  has  been  headed  by  Hal 
Schneider. 

Winkler,  a  young  French  journalist  in 
1928,  was  anxious  to  launch  the  syndi¬ 
cate  business  on  the  Continent.  King's 
then  business  manager,  J.  D.  Gor- 
tatowsky,  was  vacationing  in  Paris  that 
summer  and  found  himself  engaged  ii) 


Paul  Winkler 

Winkler  who  had  to  surmount  a  bigger 
obstacle  than  any  other  representative. 
The  comic  strip  was  unknown  in  the 
daily  press  in  Europe.  His  market  was 
limited  to  text  features. 

“Straight  syndication  was  impossible 


to  contemplate  in  those  days  as  Euro¬ 
pean  editors  had  no  concept  whatsoever 
of  what  comic  strips  were,’’  Winkler  re¬ 
calls.  “They  had  no  idea  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  comics  and  did  not  see  why  they 
should  enter  into  such  a  completely  un¬ 
known  domain.  European  newspapers 
were  very  bound  to  the  serialization  of 
the  novel,  a  tradition  that  had  its  roots  in 
the  19th  Century.” 

Even  translating  the  term  comic  strip 
was  a  problem.  Winkler  came  up  with 
des'mee — literally,  band  drawing. 
The  term  entered  the  language  and  today 
his  abbreviation,  BD,  is  also  in  wide  use. 

Initially  Winkler  had  to  sell  French 
editors  on  the  idea  of  comics.  “1  con¬ 
veyed  to  editors  the  notion  that  the  con¬ 
cept  was  very  successful  in  the  States 
and  in  Latin  America — because  of  John 
Brogan’s  efforts — and  was  bound  to  be¬ 
come  successful  in  Europe  sooner  or 
later." 

While  Winkler  was  building  up  to  this 
first  actual  presentation  of  comic  strips, 
his  staff  was  making  translations  of  a 
selected  list  of  King’s  comics. 

Winkler  had  his  first  success  in  export¬ 
ing  America’s  unique  humor  product  in 
1929.  “Bonzo,”  a  King  Features  strip 
about  a  British  dog,  was  published  by  the 
Belgian  paper,  Le  Meuse,  and  Le  Petit 
Gironde  in  Bordeaux,  France.  In  1939, 
Le  Petit  Parisien  of  Paris,  then  the  high¬ 
ly  Continued  on  ptifte  43) 


some  unexpected  business.  Winkler 
tracked  him  down  and  asked  for  rights  to 
distribute  through  his  newly  formed 
Opera  Mundi  pre-fight  stories  about  the 
Gene  Tunney-Tom  Heeny  heavyweight 
championship  fight. 

Gortatowsky  struck  a  trial  agreement 
with  Winkler  and  24  hours  later  Winkler 
reported  that  he  had  sold  the  stories  to 
newspapers  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland. 

Gortatowsky  saw  the  future  and 
suggested  to  King’s  president,  Joe  Con¬ 
nolly,  that  a  foreign  sales  department  be 
organized.  John  A.  Brogan.  Jr.  was 
named  as  its  head. 

Brogan  was  a  newspaperman  who 
worked  for  several  New  Jersey  papers, 
and  the  New  York  World  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer.  He  had  joined  King  in  1920 
as  a  salesman. 

The  new  foreign  sales  manager’s  first 
move  was  to  work  with  Winkler  to  estab¬ 
lish  Opera  Mundi  as  the  flagship  of 
King’s  foreign  representation.  Winkler 
began  adapting  and  translating  King 
material  for  all  of  Western  Europe. 

Brogan  then  set  out  to  establish  global 
representation  for  King.  From  the  time 
of  his  appointment  until  his  retirement  in 
1967,  he  logged  close  to  400,000  air 
miles,  thousands  more  on  ocean  liners 
and,  he  said,  at  least  a  thousand  or  two 
more  on  camel  and  muleback. 

Each  country  presented  different  prob¬ 
lems  for  Brogan,  but  it  was  probably 


SOONER  OR  LATER, 
PROBABIY  SOONER, 

YOUIX  NEED  A  DECISION  ON 
COMMUNICATIONS  LAW. 

BNA’s  new  iveefc/y  MEDIA  LAW  REPORTER  gives  you  instant  access  to  the 
full  text  of  current  federal  and  state  court  decisions  that  affect . . . 

•  newspapers  •  magazines  •  television  •  radio 
The  decisions  cover  prior  restraint;  newsgathering;  fair  trial,  free  press; 
obscenity;  libel;  and  other  vital  issues  affecting  media.  Selected  agency 
rulings  are  included. 

The  information  is  carefully  headnoted  and  indexed  for  fast,  easy 
reference— prepared  by  the  lawyer-editors  of  Washington’s  largest  private 
employer  of  information  specialists.  Try  the  Reporter  in  your  own  office  for 
45  days  and  see  if  it  doesn’t  make  the  tough  decisions  easier. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  45.DAY,  NO-RISK  APPROVAL  OFFER. 


]  THE  BUREAU  OF  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS.  INC. 

BNA  j  ix-pt.  MED-5I9-E1' 

1231  25th  St.,  N.W..  Washington.  U.C.  20037 

Send  me  MEDIA  LAW  REPORTER  on  approval  for  45  days.  At 
the  end  of  the  period,  I  will  either  accept  your  invoice  at  the  rate  of 
$258  per  year,  effective  from  the  start  of  the  approval  period,  or 
return  all  materials  at  your  expense  and  owe  nothing. 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Agency  brickbats  refuted  by  Ad  Bureau 


Newspapers,  as  a  medium  for  national 
advertising,  were  given  a  hard  time  by 
media  directors  of  a  number  of  top  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  in  a  roundup  entitled 
“Media  Chiefs  Speak  out"  that  appeared 
in  the  September  25  issue  of  Advertising 
Age . 

While  the  media  directors  were  taking 
a  poke  at  newspapers,  Alvin  A.  Achen- 
baum.  Canter,  Achenbaum,  Heekin, 
noted  in  the  lead  article,  that  “The  king 
is  due  for  a  dethroning — Dominant  tv 
Has  A  Soft  Underbelly.” 

Charles  Kinsolving,  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau’s  vicepresident  market¬ 
ing  planning,  commenting  on  the  points 
made  by  the  media  people  noted  that 
with  some  59.6%  of  national  advertising 
going  into  tv  there  was  a  strong  tendency 
in  many  cases  to  discount  other  media  in 
order  to  justify  their  bread  and  butter 
choice — tv. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
brickbats  the  media  execs  slung  at  news¬ 
papers  which  Kinsolving,  in  a  session 
with  NAB’s  Uldis  Grava  and  C.  Leigh 
Diamond  and  this  reporter,  for  the  most 
part  readily  refuted: 

Donald  Evanson,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  media  director  Rosenfeld,  Sirowitz 
and  Lawson  said  that  newspapers  have  a 
great  latent  potential  that  is  still  not 
realized.  “The  media  selling  efforts  still 
look  to  provincial  and  urgently  need  a 
more  unified  thrust.”  He  said  there  is  no 
shortage  of  research  and  surveys  but  the 
emphasis  has  been  on  market-by-market 
points  of  view  limiting  their  value  to  the 
national  agency. 

The  NAB  marketing  people  ticked  off 
such  recent  national  studies  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  as  “How  The  Public  Gets 
Its  News”,  “Sex  And  The  Single  Travel¬ 
ler”,  “Seven  Day  In  March — Major 
News  Stories  in  the  Press  and  on  TV”, 
“Young  Adults  and  the  Newspaper”, 
“News  Sources  and  Interests  of  Blacks 
and  Whites”,  etc.,  etc. 

“And”,  said  Kinsolving,  “if  an  adver¬ 
tiser  wants  to  make  a  strictly  national 
buy  there  are  Sunday  supplements,  the 
Metro  Sunday  Group,  Metro  Comics  as 
well  as  regional  package  buys.  Just  last 
week  the  Ford  Motor  Company  distrib¬ 
uted  66.5  million  inserts  to  2,000  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  via  the  NAB’s 
one  order-one  invoice  insert  service.” 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  indictments 
of  the  newspaper  as  a  national  medium 
came  from  Mark  F.  Byrne,  senior  vice- 
president  of  William  Esty  Co.  who  said 
he  was  not  too  sanguine  about  newspa¬ 
pers  as  far  as  national  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  are  concerned.  He  scored 


newspapers  for  not  having  a  hold  on  the 
younger  tv  generation  now  coming  of 
age;  the  high  cost  of  newspapers  with 
many  charging  250;  editorial  matter  not 
as  attractive  to  readers  as  other  media; 
the  rise  in  newspaper  ad  rates  vis  a  vis  a 
25%  decline  in  copies  per  household  with 
the  resultant  escalation  in  milline  rates  to 
an  unacceptable  level  for  many  advertis¬ 
ers.  He  said  there  were  limited  excep¬ 
tions  such  as  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  New  York  News,  which  “have  mod¬ 
ernized  their  products  and  offer  strong 
editorial  support  to  their  advertisers.” 

The  NAB  men  agreed  that  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  copies  per  household 
but  surveys  indicate  that  the  drop-outs, 
for  the  most  part  have  been  families 
below  the  poverty  line.  As  for  rate  in¬ 
creases  the  following  chart  reflects  the 
media  cost  per  thousand  of  newspapers 
from  1973  to  1978  has  been  consistently 
less  than  network  tv  and  only  slightly 
higher  than  spot  tv  (McCann  Erikson 
figures): 


MEDIA  COST  PER  1000  TRENDS 


Newspapers 
Network  TV 
Spot  TV 


Said  Kinsoving,  “If  we  restrict  our 
target  audience  to  people  above  the  pov¬ 
erty  level,  newspapers  provide  virtual 
saturation  penetration  of  this  area  at 
rates  that  are  rising  at  a  substantially 
slower  pace  than  network  TV  which  not¬ 
ably  heavies  up  on  lower  income 
families.” 

As  for  innovative  editorial,  an  INAE 
study  now  in  progress  based  on  a  survey 
of  the  950  member  newspapers  has  al¬ 
ready  elicited  150  replies  showing  that 
85%  of  those  responding  thus  far  are 
running  sections  with  some  form  of 
specialized  interest  accent.  These  in¬ 
clude  entertainment  and/or  TV  sections, 
and  theme  sections  of  various  types  such 
as  “Life-Styles”,  “Food  &  Health”, 
“Women  &  Fashion”  etc. 

As  for  the  charge  that  many  newspa¬ 
pers  have  raised  the  price  of  their  papers 
and  are  now,  due  to  tremendous  cost 
increases,  pricing  them  at  25%,  the  NAB 
executives  pointed  out  that  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  readers  to  spend  well  over  $100 
per  year  for  their  newspapers — $4.3  bil¬ 
lion  in  aggregate  last  year,  certainly 
suggests  the  strength  of  the  medium 
rather  than  a  weakness. 

Could  it  be,  the  NAB  men  wondered, 
that  the  sound  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
newspaper  medium  are  being  by-passed 
for  some  of  the  reasons  that  Achenbaum 
notes  in  his  lead  article,  namely  that  “Tv 
is  where  the  big  money  is.  A  network 
buy  often  involves  $5,000,000  to 
$I0,000,0(X)  at  one  shot.”  Such  factors 
are  bound  to  affect  buying  decisions. 
“And  who  can  fault  them?”  asks 
Achenbaum.  “They  too  are  good  busi- 


Financial  advertising 
is  top  retail  gainer 


Financial  led  all  other  classifications  of 
retail  advertising  in  daily  newspapers 
and  gained  39%  in  the  first  half  of  1978 
over  the  same  period  last  year,  according 
to  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc.  For  the  six  months,  newspapers’  fi¬ 
nancial  advertising  amounted  to  $121 
million. 

Savings  and  Loan  associations  made 
the  biggest  gain  in  financial,  up  77%  to 
$38  million  in  the  first  half  and  banks  and 
trust  companies  were  up  37%  to  $55  mil¬ 
lion. 

Entertainment  and  hobbies  advertising 
also  showed  strong  increases,  up  21%  to 
$505  million  for  the  six  months.  Televi¬ 
sion,  radio  and  record  stores  led  the 
group  with  a  35%  rise  to  $96  million. 
Other  good  gains  were:  theatres,  up  24% 
to  $182  million;  camera,  photo  supply 
stores,  up  30%  to  $15  million;  health 
clubs  and  equipment,  up  25%  to  $15  mil¬ 
lion,  and  boating,  sporting  goods  and 


hobbies,  up  20%  to  $47  million. 

Major  general  merchandise  stores  had 
the  biggest  increase  in  the  general  mer¬ 
chandise  and  apparel  classification,  up 
25%  to  $245  million  for  the  six  months. 
The  classification  as  a  whole  gained  1 1% 
to  $1.3  billion. 

Other  half  year  gains  included:  drug 
stores,  up  11%  to  $75  million:  food 
stores,  up  7%  to  $286  millioni:  furniture, 
furnishings  and  equipment  stores  up  15% 
to  $317  million  and  building,  hardware 
and  farm  equipment,  up  18%  to  $140  mil¬ 
lion. 

Total  retail  advertising  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  amounted  to  $3.2  billion  and  was 
up  14%  for  the  six  months. 

The  Bureau  bases  its  estimates  of  re¬ 
tail  newspaper  advertising  by  classifica¬ 
tion  on  measurements  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  Inc.  in  its  index  cities  plus  other 
data. 
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Winkler 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


est  circulation  newspaper  in  France, 
published  its  first  strip  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  editor  and  the  managing  editor  of 
Le  Petit  Parisien  had  been  opposed  to 
the  idea,  but  Betty  Dablanc,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff,  convinced  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  run  “Mickey  Mouse,”  which 
King  distributed.  The  regular  appearance 
of  the  strip  in  the  prestigious  paper  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  editors  across 
Europe. 

And  Mile.  Dablanc  attracted  the  fasci¬ 
nated  attention  of  Winkler.  Two 
years  later  they  were  married. 

“The  ice  had  begun  to  crack,”  Wink¬ 
ler  said,  “but  we  still  had  a  long  way  to 
go.”  Winkler  next  had  to  persuade 
newspapers  to  run  more  than  one  strip 
each  day  and  before  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  there  were  some  “two- 
strip”  papers  on  the  list.  King  comics  in 
Western  Europe  then  included  “Bringing 
Up  Father,”  “Mandrake  the  Magician” 


Banker  named 
president  of 
N.J.  newspaper 

Michael  H.  Heath  has  been  named 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  Bergen  (N.J.)  Evening  Record  Corp. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Mal¬ 
colm  A.  Borg,  chairman  of  the  board, 
who  will  retain  his  position  as  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  company. 

Heath,  who  is  the  brother-in-law  of 
Borg,  was  a  vicepresident  and  deputy 
general  manager  of  the  Brussels,  Bel¬ 
gium  branch  of  Chemical  Bank  in  New 
York. 

In  his  post.  Heath  will  have  responsi¬ 
bility  for  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
company.  Borg  will  continue  to  set  cor¬ 
porate  policy  and  remain  as  the  senior 
executive  of  the  editorial  staff. 

Richard  J.  Lewis,  who  joined  the  Rec¬ 
ord  in  1977  from  IBM  where  he  was  in- 


Michael  H.  Heath 

volved  in  the  development  of  hardware 
and  software  systems  for  computer 
typesetting,  text  editing,  and  photocom¬ 
position,  was  named  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  production.  He  succeeds  Mil- 
ton  J.  Merz  who  resigned  to  become  vice- 
president  and  director  of  operations  at  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  _ 


SSC  press  designed  for  2IV2"  cutoff 


and  “Blondie.” 

The  war  and  the  fall  of  France  inter¬ 
rupted  Opera  Mundi’s  work  in  Europe; 
Winkler  and  his  wife  left  for  New  York 
City  to  run  Presse-Alliance,  a  subsidiary 
of  Opera  Mundi  which  he  had  opened  in 
I939  with  the  cooperation  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures. 

Winkler  also  wrote  a  twice  weekly 
column  on  European  affairs  for  the 
Washington  Post,  and  working  with  the 
famous  Scribner’s  editor  Max  Perkins 
wrote  several  books,  including  the  I943 
best-seller,  “Paris  Underground.”  In 
I944  Winkler  and  his  wife  returned  to 
Europe  as  war  correspondents  with  the 
American  army. 

After  the  war  Opera  Mundi’s  Paris  of¬ 
fice  was  reopened  and  King  Features  rep¬ 
resentation  was  reorganized  on  a 
broader  scale.  Winkler  was  at  last  suc¬ 
cessful  in  selling  Western  European 
newspapers  the  multistrip  concept,  in¬ 
cluding  a  full-page  presentation  of  com¬ 
ics. 

Winkler  is  the  creator  of  “Le  Profes- 
seur  Nimbus,”  the  first  French  daily 
strip.  It  originally  appeared  in  Le  Journal 
and  is  still  in  syndication.  He  also 
created  “Le  Journal  de  Mickey,”  a 
weekly  paper  in  Sunday  page  form.  It 
carried  King  Features  and  Walt  Disney 
material  and  was  a  tremendous  success. 
“It  opened  the  door  for  several  other 
weekly  publications  using  King  Features 
Sunday  color  pages,”  according  to 
Winkler. 

In  I976  Winkler  teamed  up  with 
Robert  Hersant  to  buy  France-Soir,  the 
largest  circulation  newspaper  in  the 
country.  He  completely  reshaped  the 
paper  and  expanded  its  news  content. 
Not  surprisingly,  France-Soir  contains  a 
full  page  of  bande  desinees. 
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Rockwell-Goss  Community  SSC 
press,  designed  for  dailies,  large  week¬ 
lies,  commercial  and  supplemental  work, 
is  now  available  in  a  2Wi"  (54.6  cm) 
cutoff. 

The  new  cutoff  has  been  designed  for 
use  by  semi-commercial  printers  in  their 


products  of  flyers  and  newspaper  inserts. 
New  levels  of  speed  are  up  to  25,000 
papers  per  hour. 

Among  other  options  on  the  2\Vz" 
press  are  swing  fountains,  circumferen¬ 
tial  register,  double  parallel  fold,  conical 
former  and  crosshead  perforator. 
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runs,  modular  cabinets,  stand  alone  tables,  etc. 
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‘Action  Line’  coiumnists 
to  form  an  association 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Climaxing  the  first  conference  for  ac¬ 
tion  line  journalists  held  in  Corning,  New 
York,  September  18-20,  the  newspaper 
and  broadcast  participants  agreed  to 
form  a  national  association  and  hold  fu¬ 
ture  meetings. 

Geogr  iphically,  the  conference  had 
represeri;ation  from  north,  south,  east, 
and  west  newspapers  and  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  as  well  as  several  Canadian  news¬ 
papers. 

The  planning  committee  elected  co- 
chairmen  and  set  to  work  immediately  on 
preliminary  steps.  Temporary  title  for 
the  projected  association  is  ActionLine 
Reporters  Association.  A  questionnaire 
to  be  circulated  by  the  committee  will 
ask  for  any  other  name  suggestions. 

Initial  concepts  of  the  association  out¬ 
lined  during  the  closing  session  included 
unanimous  support  for  another  national 
conference;  for  regional/state  meetings; 
non-industry  sponsorship;  individual 
freedom  to  act  on  group  concerns;  a 
newsletter  and  distribution  of  a  question¬ 
naire. 

Suggestions  were  listed  on  possible  fi¬ 
nancial  basis  of  such  an  organization 
since  the  group  wants  to  remain  outside 
industry  support.  Enthusiasm  inspired 
Charles  Appleton  of  the  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner  to  circulate  a  glass  for  initial  con¬ 
tributions  on  the  spot.  He  collected  $100 
and  was  promptly  elected  secretary/ 
treasurer  of  the  organizing  committee. 

Planning  committee  co-chairmen  are 
Herbert  Brown,  Atlantic  City  Press,  and 
Robbie  Fidler,  Manhattan  (Kans.)  Mer¬ 
cury. 

In  addition  to  the  chairmen,  the  plan¬ 
ning  committee  includes;  Royce  P.  Gor- 
seth,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Chronicle;  Sharon  Tucker, 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-TrihuneUournal; 
Natalie  Allen,  WIND,  Chicago;  Charles 
Appleton,  Nashville  Banner;  Joanne 
Scrivo,  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal;  Rita 
Levine,  WELL  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Joan  Sullivan,  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Reg¬ 
ister;  and  Cynthia  Bercowetz,  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer. 

Sharon  Tucker  will  coordinate  the  or¬ 
ganizational  questionnaire,  with  planning 
members  each  undertaking  distribution 
to  action  line  people  in  5  states. 

Corning  Glass  Works  hosted  the  first 
national  action  line  conference  which 
was  attended  by  more  than  100  print 
journalists,  broadcasters,  speakers  and 
resource  guests. 

Esther  Peterson,  special  assistant  to 
President  Carter  on  consumer  affairs. 


keynoted  the  opening  session  at  the 
Corning  Hilton  and  told  action  liners  that 
the  consumer  movement  is  the  next  big 
movement  in  this  country — “recognize  it 
as  a  coming  force.” 

The  veteran  labor  and  consumer  af¬ 
fairs  specialist  predicted  the  consumer 
movement  will  be  as  important  as  the 
labor,  civil  rights  and  women's  move- 


Linotype-Paul  Company,  a  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Group  affiliate  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  has  introduced  a 
pushbutton  non-laser  color  separation 
system  called  Linoscan  3040. 

The  firm  will  sell,  service  and  maintain 
a  separate  U.S.,  operation  for  the  scan¬ 
ner  system  that  will  cost  about  SlOO.tKK). 
Most  units  on  the  market  currently  sell 
for  $250,000  and  higher. 

The  electronic  color  scanner  (Lino- 
scan  3040)  uses  a  xenon  light  to  produce 
color  separations  and  incorporates  other 
processors  and  materials  found  in  most 
camera-based  shops.  A  microprocessor 
controller  permits  fast  set  up.  The  unit 
has  exact  digital  readouts  in  addition  to 
the  pushbutton  keyboard. 

The  system  prepares  continuous  tone 
or  contact  screened  separations  in  sizes 


ment  were  in  shaping  national  opinion. 

Mrs.  Peterson  began  her  White  House 
work  with  President  Johnson’s  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  told  her,  she  recalled  for  the 
convention  audience.  “Esther,  I'll  get 
you  an  office  with  a  telephone  and  that's 
all  you  need.”  At  that  time,  she  clipped 
action  line  columns  to  get  the  “tempera¬ 
ture”  of  the  emerging  consumer  move¬ 
ment. 

Mrs.  Peterson  asked  the  reporters  and 
editors  to  work  out  ways  of  getting  better 
information  for  readers  and  listeners. 
“You  can  be  the  early  warning  system  of 
abuses... abuse  of  the  marketplace  are 
not  good  for  anybody.” 


up  to  12  X  15  inches.  Standard  features 
include  variable  enlargement  to  l.OOOC^, 
precise  color  correction,  undercolor  re¬ 
moval  and  contrast  highlighting  or  reduc¬ 
tion. 

Joins  newspaper 

Hugh  M.  Boyd,  son  of  William  M. 
Boyd,  publisher  and  president  of  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News  has 
been  named  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  newspaper. 

He  represents  the  sixth  generation  of 
the  Boyd  family  to  be  connected  with  the 
paper. 

While  in  Denver,  he  worked  for  the 
Colorado  Sports  Digest.  He  has  also 
worked  for  several  subsidiary  and  broad 
cast  companies  owned  by  the  Home 
News  in  Connecticut  and  Tennessee. 


Esther  Peterson  (left),  special  assistant  to  President  Carter  for  consumer  affairs, 
talks  with  William  P.  Steven,  originator  of  the  action  line  concept  while  editor  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle  and  Sharon  Tucker,  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune/Journal,  ac¬ 
tion  line  columnist  during  the  first  national  conference  of  action  line  journalists 
September  18-20  in  Corning,  New  York.  Mrs.  Peterson  delivered  the  keynote 
speech.  In  the  background  is  Dr.  Lucy  Maltby,  director  of  home  economics  for 
Corning  Glass  Works  for  36  years  before  her  retirement. 

Mergenthaler  introduces 
low  cost  color  scanner 
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Galloping  gourmeti  stay  uptown 


SEA  WORLD  of  Florida's  super  heroes  give  super  welcome  to  Senline/ Sfar's  three  FOOD  EDITOR  Dorothy  Chapman 
new  Sunday  sections  at  sneak  preview  held  for  200  top  Central  Florida  advertisers  answers  questions  on  Florida  Taste,  new 
August  16  in  Orlando.  Sections  were  formally  introduced  to  the  public  September  gourmet  food  section,  for  advertise,  at 

1  7.  sneak  preview. 


Sneak  preview  held  for  3  new  sections 


Sentinel  Star  Company  and  Sea  World 
of  Florida  pooled  talents  August  16  to 
give  a  really  super  kickoff  to  the  Sentinel 
Star's  three  new  Sunday  sections.  On  the 
Tube,  Florida  Taste,  and  hloriJa 
magazine. 

The  occasion  was  a  sneak  preview 
built  around  the  concept  of  “Super  Sun¬ 
day"  attended  by  some  2(K)  top  Central 
Florida  advertisers  and  ad  agency  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Following  an  audio/visual  presentation 
on  the  new  sections,  the  three  swivel 
panels  on  stage  comprising  the  screen 
flipped  to  reveal  three  of  Sea  World’s 
super  heroes  introducing  giant  four-color 
blow-ups  of  the  sections'  prototypes. 

The  new  sections  mark  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  revamping  of  the  Sentinel  Star 
which  began  eighteen  months  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sentinel  Star  editor  Jim 
Squires. 

An  adventure  comics  theme  under¬ 
scored  the  sneak  preview,  adding  ex¬ 
citement  and  suspense  from  the  comic 
strip-styled  invitations  and  advance 
promotion  to  the  surprise  appearance  of 
Sea  World’s  Batman,  Robin  and  Wonder 
Woman. 

The  stage  for  the  sneak  preview  was 
designed  by  the  Sentinel  Star  marketing 
division  in  modules  which  could  be 
transported  by  truck  and  elevator  to  the 
site  of  the  presentation  18  floors  up. 

The  name  “Super  Sunday"  was 
selected  to  tie  in  with  the  adventure  com¬ 
ics  theme.  It  stresses,  as  well,  the  addi¬ 
tional  target  marketing  opportunities 
available  every  Sunday  to  potential  ad¬ 
vertisers  via  the  new  sections. 

“On  the  Tube”,  designed  as  a  7Vi"  x 
10"  offset  tab  for  reader  convenience, 
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will  focus  on  national  as  well  as  local 
insights  into  the  television  industry  plus 
listing  weekly  programming  for  19  Cen¬ 
tral  Florida  television  stations. 

Florida  Taste  gives  the  newspaper,  its 
readers  and  advertisers  a  second  food 
day  in  response  to  the  growing  national 
trend  toward  weekend  shopping.  The 
Sunday  gourmet  section  compliments 
the  Thursday  food  section  which  em¬ 
phasizes  family  food  planning. 

Florida  Taste  will  have  regular  fea¬ 
tures  on  wines  and  on  men  in  the  kitchen 
in  addition  to  taking  a  weekly  look  at 
new  appliances  and  cookware. 


The  Bdi’cn  (N.J.)  Record  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  special  food  section  that  will  ap¬ 
pear  every  Wednesday. 

The  first  Food  section  appeared  Sep¬ 
tember  20  and  spilled  over  its  own  28- 
page  section  into  part  of  another  section. 
It  was  successful  from  both  the  tasteful 
presentation  of  editorial  content  and  the 
large  amount  of  ad  space  sold. 

Lifestyle  editor  Mark  Howat,  who  di¬ 
rected  the  editorial  content,  said,  ‘“Fve 
thought  about  doing  a  food  section  for  a 
couple  of  years.  When  we  finally  were 
able  to  have  the  right  columns  and  arti¬ 
cles  on  a  weekly  basis,  then  we  decided 
to  go.” 

The  Record’s  Food  section  will  in¬ 
clude  features  of  local  interest  by  staff 
writers,  regular  columns  by  James  Beard 
and  Julia  Child,  and  syndicated  and  wire 
stories.  There  will  always  be  a  cooking 
lesson,  a  glossary  of  cooking  terms,  and 
a  question  and  answer  column  with  ex- 


tional  F'uitor  &  PrHi.isiu  R  color  awards 
in  the  past  six  years,  has  been  redesigned 
to  stress  photojournalism.  The  emphasis 
will  be  on  quality  color  reproduction  of 
pictures.  As  is  the  past.  “Florida" 
magazine  will  focus  on  Florida  news, 
people,  science,  spoils  and  fashion. 

The  new  sections  were  introduced  to 
the  general  public  as  part  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  on  ".Super  Sunday”.  .September  17. 

Sentinel  Star  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Sentinel  Star,  is  a  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Tribune  Company.  Chicago, 
which  is  a  diversified  communications 
company  with  newspaper  publishing, 
broadcasting,  newsprint  manufacturing 
and  related  operations. 


planations  about  cooking,  serving,  eating, 
and  planning.  There  is  News  of  Wines 
and  articles  about  nutrition,  dieting,  and 
lavish  gourmet  entertaining.  A  Market 
Basket  column  reports  the  week’s  best 
buys  in  meat,  produce,  or  dairy  items. 

For  readers  interested  in  how  the  stars 
do  their  cooking,  there  is  Celebrity 
Cookbook  by  Johna  Blinn.  Each  week,  a 
personality  will  give  his  personal  recipe 
and  discuss  his  favorite  dish. 

The  Record’s  average  circulation  is 
154.000  daily  and  202.000  Sunday. 

Chalet  appointed 

Alan  FI.  Chaiet  has  been  named  media 
director  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  Atlanta.  Flis  responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  media  direction  for  Atlanta-based 
accounts,  plus  general  supervision  of 
southeast  regional  spot  broadcast/ 
syndication  operation. 
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Florida  magazine,  winner  of  five  na- 

Food  section  introduced 


Broadcast  may  replace 
newspaper  on  Broadway 


advertising  budgets.  “They’re  going  to 
try  television,”  said  Mike  DeLuise,  who 
heads  Inter-Art  Advertising  Agency, 
“and  switch  a  little  bit  from  newspa¬ 
pers.”  Inter-Art  handled  the  television 
production  of  Annie  and  The  Gin  Game. 


Ron  Pine,  vicepresident  of  Ash/ 

By  Tom  Maier  on  Broadway  have  produced  television  LeDonne  Advertising  Agency,  which 

commercials.  Most  find  that  musicals  are  handles  the  accounts  of  ten  Broadway 
The  effect  of  the  New  York  City  easier  to  adapt  to  television  than  drama,  shows,  remains  bullish  on  the  impor- 

newspaper  strike  has  caused  a  Matthew  Soreno  said  his  agency  which  tance  of  theatrical  newspaper  advertis- 

“heightened  awareness  of  broadcast  ad-  handles  the  accounts  of  The  Wiz,  A  ing.  “1  don’t  think  broadcast  advertising 
vertising”  among  theater  producers,  ac-  Chorus  Line,  Grease  and  others,  has  will  ever  replace  print.  Theater  goers 

cording  to  Gene  Secunda,  director  of  the  spent  its  entire  advertising  budget  on  look  for  the  ABCs  (the  alphabetical  list- 

entertainment  group  division  at  the  J.  television  commercials  during  the  strike,  ings  of  Broadway  show)  for  all  their  in- 

Walter  Thompson  advertising  agency.  According  to  published  reports,  $121,000  formation.” 

and  may  lead  to  a  permanent  reduction  in  has  been  spent  on  prime  time  spots  for  But  even  Pine  admitted  that,  once  the 
theatrical  newspaper  ads.  the  play  Draciila  over  a  period  of  two  strike  is  settled,  theater  advertisers  may 

“There’s  no  question  that  in  the  future  weeks  to  announce  its  new  star.  The  reconsider  how  they  spend  their  adver- 

we'll  return  to  the  daily  newspapers,”  Crucifer  of  Blood,  a  new  play,  spent  tising  dollar.  “Because  of  the  strike,  we 

said  Secunda,  whose  agency  handies  the  $30,000  for  a  30-minute  spot  seen  three  used  other  media  more  heavily,”  Pine 

advertising  for  four  Broadway  plays —  days  before  it  opened.  Production  costs  said,  “and  most  will  probably  revert  back 

Chapter  Two,  I  Love  My  Wife,  On  the  have  ranged  in  estimate  from  $15,000  to  to  the  same  allocations  once  it’s  over. 

Twentieth  Century,  and  The  Crucifer  of  as  much  as  $60,000,  according  to  Sec-  But  those  who  went  ahead  with  televi- 

Blood.  But,  as  he  added,  theatrical  pro-  unda.  sion  production  may  increase  their 

ducers,  with  a  limited  advertising  The  investment  in  production  will  be  a  broadcast  allocation  simply  because  they 
budget,  must  “mix  their  advertising  dol-  determining  factor  in  deciding  overall  have  something  in  the  can.” 

lars  with  newspapers  and  television.”  - 

“We  don’t  just  put  an  ad  in  the  news-  SUflbsit  TSCliOn  headquarters.  He  pointed  to  a  survey 

paper,  and  feel  our  job  is  done,”  Sec-  I  I  disclosing  the  $28,000  then  spent  in  ads 

unda  said,  indicating  that  this  is  the  pol-  m.  ■  mq  resulted  in  an  estimated  $3,845,462  being 

icy  of  some  ad  agencies.  During  the  ■  UIIO  aUO  Iw  spent  on  Coastal  South  travel, 

newspaper  strike,  Secunda  said  theater  tmirictc  **  boggles  the  mind,”  Joyner  ob- 

revenues  have  not  fallen,  which  he  attri-  lUlC  lUUlldlO  served,  referring  to  prospects  for  such 

butes  mainly  to  an  increase  in  radio  and  A  $238,500  newspaper  ad  campaign  promotion. 

television  advertising.  was  started  by  the  Coastal  Plains  Re-  Newspapers  selected  for  the  ad  drive 

Hy  Jacobs,  of  the  Lawrence  Weiner  gional  Commission  to  lure  “northern  are  the  Detroit  News,  Toledo  Blade, 
Advertising  Agency,  believes  that  the  tier”  tourists  to  the  Coastal  South.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Akron  Beacon 
strike  has  most  affected  new  plays,  such  Three-time,  four-color  ads  are  designed  Journal,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cohnnhns 
as  Enhie!,  which  he  handles.  During  the  to  reach  4.040.879  Sunday  magazine  in-  Dispatch,  Indianapolis  Star,  Buffalo 
strike,  he  said,  “there  has  been  a  big  sert  readers  in  II  metropolitan  centers.  Cornier  Express,  Rochester  Democrat  & 
switch  towards  television  and  radio.  The  readers  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  In-  Chronicle,  Syracuse  Herald  AmericanI 
Television  is  used  to  maintain  a  high  diana.  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  are  Post  Standard,  and  Pittsburgh  Press. 
level  of  business,  while  radio  is  used  be-  sought  for  off-season  travel.  “Because  of  Meanwhile.  CPRC  is  continuing  to 
cause  it  is  economical.”  their  severe  and  prolonged  winter  promote  Canadian  travel,  a  program 

The  amount  of  newspaper  advertising  weather,”  a  CPRC  report  recently  read,  launched  last  year.  This  year  a  newspa- 
money  normally  spent  on  a  new  play,  “these  states  offer  an  excellent  oppor-  per  ad  drive  will  concentrate  on  French- 
Jacobs  estimated,  is  about  $5000.  With  tunity  for  supply  of  off-season  visitors.”  speaking  Canadians,  according  to 
the  strike,  however,  agencies  such  as  CPRC  realizes  this  drive  might  fuel  the  Joyner.  “Canada  offers  a  potential  mar- 
Jacob’s  have  been  forced  to  advertise  in  heated  “snowbelt-sunbelt”  controversy  ket  since  Canadians  find  our  off-season 
the  strike  dailies  in  addition  to  radio  and  but  feels  it  will  also  spur  economic  temperatures  attractive  by  contrast  with 
television,  adding  to  more  than  the  usual  growth  of  a  depressed  area.  One  of  nine  their  own  harsh  and  extended  winters,” 
advertising  budget.  Although  still  not  such  regional  economic  development  a  commission  report  claimed.” 
sure.  Jacobs  said  that  even  in  the  event  commissions.  CPRC  seeks  to  reduce  un-  French-Canadians  were  described  by 
of  a  settlement,  he  may  possibly  use  “a  employment,  poverty,  and  out-migration  Joyner  as  a  “relatively  untapped  travel 
lower  percentage  of  newspaper  ads  and  a  along  the  coast  from  Alexandria.  Va.,  to  market  for  the  Coastal  Plains  Region.” 
higher  percentage  of  television  and  radio  near  Daytona  Beach.  Fla.  The  commis-  So  the  same  four-color  ad  will  be 
spots.”  sion  is  operated  as  a  federal-state  p\dceii 'm  the  London  Tree  Press,  Hamil- 

Many  weekly  newspapers  and  partnership.  ton  Spectator,  North  Bay  Nn^ftet,  Ot- 

magazines  have  benefitted  from  the  in-  And  to  boost  their  economies,  north-  tawa  Citizen,  Toronto  Star,  Montreal 
crease  in  threatrical  advertising  during  eastern  and  midwestern  states  have  Star,  Bradford  Expositor,  Kingston 
the  strike.  Kenneth  Marx,  advertising  di-  formed  a  coalition.  They  are  actively  Whifz-Stundard,  Kitchener-Waterloo 
rector  for  Cue  magazine  stated  that  his  fighting  what  they  consider  an  unfair  Record,  Niaftara  Palls  Review, 
magazine  has  increased  an  additional  20  share  of  federal  funds  for  the  South.  And  Petershoronf’h  Examiner,  St. 
pages  of  advertising,  up  about  lO^v  ofhis  the  coalition  is  reported  to  be  increas-  Catherine's  Standard.  Windsor  Star, 
normal  billing.  According  to  Marx,  the  ingly  concerned  about  the  Bight  of  indus-  Sndhniy  Star,  Chicoutimi  LeQnotidien 
strike  has  been  “very  beneficial,  giving  try  and  retirees  to  the  so-called  sunbelt,  de  Saiznenay-Lac  St.  Jean.  Granby  La 
us  new  readers  and  advertisers.”  New  This  ad  campaign  resulted  from  sue-  Voixde  L’Est.,  Montreal  LeDimanche- 
York  magazine  has  also  substantially  in-  cess  of  a  model  project  in  12  Ohio  news-  Matin,  Montreal  La  Presse,  Quebec  Le 
creased  its  advertising  revenues  during  papers  last  year,  according  to  Edward  Soldi,  Ottawa  Le  Droit,  Sherbrooke  La 
the  strike.  Joyner.  CPRC  tourist  promotion  director  Tribune,  and  Trois-Rivieres  Le  Noiivel- 

More  than  half  of  the  shows  presently  at  the  commission's  Charleston,  S.C.  liste. 
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Hawiian  culture  poses 
challenge  to  food  editor 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Mangoes,  pineapples,  bananas, 
coconut,  guava — exotic  things  like 
these — often  form  the  basis  of  recipes  in 
Hawaiian  newspaper  food  pages. 

“YoU'have  to  consider  the  ethnic  mix 
of  people.  You  can’t  use  just  mainland 
casseroles  when  people  are  eating 
teriyaki.  You  have  to  cover  local  food 
tastes. 

“Food  editors  get  a  lot  of  stuff  in  the 
mail,  but  Hawaii  is  not  an  area  where 
you  can  Just  use  recipes  from  food  com¬ 
panies.  You  have  to  do  local  things,” 
says  Sandra  Hu,  who  left  as  food  editor 
after  four  years  at  the  morning  Honolulu 
Advertiser  but  returned  this  week  to  put 
out  a  special  16-page  Aloha  Week  fash¬ 
ion  section  appearing  October  8. 

In  San  Francisco,  Hu  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  project  for  Botsford  Ketchum  ad 
agency,  whose  clients  are  sponsoring  a 
California  field-day  excursion  for  the 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  on  October  10 
who  attend  this  week’s  conference  in 
Los  Angeles.  Hu  compiled  fact  sheets  on 
California  Agriculture  for  food  editors 
who  will  be  bussed  to  a  farm  produce 
market  to  view  avocadoes,  strawber¬ 
ries,  raisins  and  vegetables  and  to 
explore  genetic  research. 

“Hawaiian  culture  is  very  different 
from  the  mainland,  with  the  oriental 
mixes,  Hawaiiansand  Portuguese.  Differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  foods  grow  naturally.  In  the 
summer  months  people  call  in  and  want 
mango  recipes,  for  mango  bread  or  any¬ 
thing.  It’s  a  lot  different  putting  out  a 
food  section,  1  have  found,  in  Hawaii,” 
said  Hu,  who  previously  had  been  food 
editor  of  Coed  magazine  before  Joining 
the  Advertiser.  She  returned  only  to 
complete  the  fashion  section.  She 
worked  together  with  those  in  the  fash¬ 
ion  section  who  placed  ads.  “1  do  what  1 
want  to  do  with  the  participants  in  the 
section,”  Hu  said,  in  sizing  pictures. 

Carol  Voshall  Hartley  is  the  Adver¬ 
tiser’s  new  food  editor.  Hu  resigned  as 
food  editor  this  summer,  and  the  position 
was  vacant  a  few  months  before  Hartley 
Joined  in  early  August.  Hartley  is  so  new 
that,  although  she  has  no  trouble  writing 
her  food  stories,  she  is  still  figuring  out 
the  video  display  terminals. 

“A  few  things  have  been  whisked 
away  from  me.  I’ve  had  stories  aborted 
and  have  had  to  look  for  them.  Setting 
recipes  on  the  computer  took  a  while  to 
catch  on.”  But  Hartley  credits  Charles 
Ware,  ombudsman  for  the  paper  and  a 
computer  technician,  with  helping  her. 
Hartley  is  not  attending  the  food  confer¬ 
ence  in  Los  Angeles  this  year,  but  hopes 
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to  next  year  because  she  said  it  is  a 
worthwhile  conference  for  food  editors. 

Hartley  was  food  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette  for  14  years,  winning  (he 
Vesta  Award  from  the  American  Meat 
Institute  about  7  times;  she  won  the  Car¬ 
nation  Award  for  writing  on  nutrition  and 
Judged  major  food  Contests — the 
Pillsbury  Bake-Off,  the  National  Potato 
Chip  Cooking  Contest  and  the  National 
Pineapple  Cooking  Classic.  She  met  her 
husband,  Joseph  Hartley,  at  one  of  the 
first  pineapple  cooking  contests  held  in 
Honolulu  about  five  ytars  ago;  they  were 
married  in  1975,  and  she  left  the  Gazette 
to  live  in  Maui,  a  neighboring  island  of 
Oahu,  the  home  of  Honolulu. 

She  thinks  the  Advertiser  worked  out 
a  terrific  arrangement  for  her.  She  takes 
the  7  A.M.  Maui  computer,  a  10-seat 
Cessna,  to  Honolulu,  catches  the  25-cent 
airport  bus,  along  with  her  duffle  bag 
containing  her  clothing  for  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday’s  work  days.  She  takes  the 
6;  15  P.M.  Wednesday  commuter  flight 
back  to  Maui  and  her  husband  picks  her 
up  at  6:55  P.M.  along  with  material  for 
stories  she  will  write  on  Thursday  and 
Fridays  at  home.  “1  put  those  through 
the  video  on  Monday’s.” 

No,  she  hasn’t  done  any  stories  in  the 
past  several  months  on  pineapples,  al¬ 
though  her  husband  is  president  of  the 
Maui  Pineapple  Co.  For  her  cooking  for 
her  family,  she  often  uses  the  cookbooks 
of  Craig  Claiborne  or  Helen  Corbitt’s. 
Her  daughter  Amy,  20,  works  at  a  dress 
shop  in  Lahaina,  Maui. 

“1  also  like  to  use  native  fruits  in  rec¬ 
ipes  when  1  can,  the  things  1  see  in  the 
supermarkets,  like  papayas,  mangoes, 
guavas,  and  coconut.  In  my  food  pages,  1 
also  use  recipes  1  like  sent  in  from  certain 
food  agencies  that  are  reliable  and  from 
home  economics  staffers  1  know.’’ 
Hartley  herself  is  a  home  economist.  She 
worked  at  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  in 
Chicago  and  helped  put  on  fashion 
shows.  “1  enjoy  newspapers  because 
there  are  always  new  things  and  you  can 
do  what  you  want,  at  least  in  my  Job.” 

The  Advertiser’s  Wednesday  food  sec¬ 
tion  is  called  Food  Report.  Hartley  runs 
a  column.  The  Island  Way,  from  Maili 
Yardley  on  Maui  with  personal  interest 
items.  She  uses  stories  from  Betsy 
Balsey  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  who 
was  food  editor  at  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin.  She  uses  material  from  DPI 
and  from  Marian  Burros  of  the 
Washington  Post  occasionally  and  James 
A.  Beard’s  column  on  a  regular  basis. 

Her  front  cover  is  original  material 
written  by  herself.  Recent  cover  stories 
have  been  on  the  heat  wave  in  California 


bringing  a  bonanza  of  melons  to  Hawaii, 
a  program  to  improve  the  dietary  level  of 
selected  low-income  families  in  Hawaii, 
the  diets  of  a  girls’  soccer  team,  a  feature 
on  James  Beard,  who  came  to  Hawaii 
recently,  the  topic  of  fats  and  what  foods 
contain  a  surplus  amount.  Her  October  4 
cover  describes  the  “Taste  of  Taste  of 
Life’’  atmosphere  of  the  Honolulu 
peoples  open  market,  a  weekly  display  of 
products,  including  fresh  figs,  Hawiian 
lemons  and  macadamia  nuts.  Ethnic 
items  are  in  abundance,  Portuguese, 
Filipino  and  Japanese. 

“We  have  started  using  Bet/er  Homes 
and  Gardens  step  by  step  cooking.  I 
used  a  wine  column  last  week  by  Robert 
Balzer.  He  does  a  nice  Job.  Usually  I 
think  too  much  on  wine  can  be  boring. 

“A  food  section  should  be  reliable  and 
have  something  for  everybody.” 

One  of  her  favorite  stories  so  far  at  the 
Advertiser  was  on  the  cat  fish  grown  in 
Maui  at  Kihei.  She  tied  the  story  into  a 
catfish  contest.  The  area  can’t  produce 
enough  catfish  for  the  demand. 

Editor  George  Chaplin  pointed  out  the 
Advertiser,  as  a  public  service,  also  pub¬ 
lishes  a  food  prices  survey  every  week, 
the  list  of  the  best  buys  are  published, 
and  every  three  weeks  there  is  a  wrapup 
by  Anne  Harpham  of  the  information 
from  the  state  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Carnation  recognizes 
top  food  editors 

Marie  Ryckman,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
food  editor,  has  been  selected  Spring 
Winner  of  the  Golden  Carnation  Award 
for  Nutrition. 

The  Goldon  Carnation  Awards  Pro¬ 
gram,  established  in  1970  by  Carnation 
Company,  honors  outstanding  writing  by 
newspaper  food  editors  and  staff  writers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Ryckman’ s  award  was  in  the  category  of 
newspapers  with  circulation  above 
150,000. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  contest,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Carnation  Company,  is  that 
food  editors,  through  their  columns,  are 
in  a  position  to  improve  the  nutrition 
knowledge  and  food  habits  of  millions. 

Vertical  masthead 

The  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix  has  rede¬ 
signed  its  format.  One  of  the  most  un¬ 
usual  changes  is  the  page  one  logo.  The 
paper’s  name  is  a  14-em  strip  running 
vertically  from  the  center  of  the  page  to 
the  top,  which  reads  from  the  bottom  to 
top,  names  the  day  of  the  week  in  bold 
lettering  that  is  the  same  size  as  the  name 
Star-Phoenix. 

Named  publisher 

John  R.  Berger  has  been  promoted  to 
publisher  of  the  daily  Mount  Kisco 
(N.Y.)  Patent  Trader.  He  was  general 
manager. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Council  to  study  continuity  strips 


The  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  hold¬ 
ing  its  Fall  meeting  in  Orlando  October 
19-20.  will  explore  the  state  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  comic  strip  with  a  panel  moder¬ 
ated  by  Dennis  Allen,  president  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Panel  speakers  are  Robert  Reed,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate;  James  Vesely.  features 
editor.  De/ro/V  News,  and  Thomas  Wark. 
associate  managing  editor.  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Editor  James  D.  Squires  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel-Star  will  be  the  guest 
speaker.  The  Sentinel-Star  "People” 


section  cover  on  the  19th  will  be  devoted 
to  the  Comics  Council  meeting  with 
stories  about  the  cartoonists  attending. 

The  Sentinel-Star  will  also  unveil  re¬ 
sults  of  its  comics  poll  conducted  a 
month  ago  in  which  all  members  of 
families  were  asked  for  comments. 

It  won't  be  all  work  for  the  Comics 
Council  members  since  they  will  get  a 
VIP  tour  of  Disney  World  and  the 
Greater  Buffalo  Press  is  hosting  a  golf 
tournament. 

Dale  Messick  of  “Brenda  Starr"  fame 
will  give  the  cartoonist  chalk  talk  for  the 
council. 


Tippit  asked  Andriola  to  donate  all  the 
original  strips  of  the  story  to  the 
museum,  and  he  will  do  so  except  for  the 
September  2  strip  which  will  go  to  the 
Huntington  Library  in  San  Marino, 
California.  The  one  exclusion  came 
about  after  Andriola  mentioned  in  the 
strip  that  Pulitzer  Prize  poet  and  author. 
Conrad  Aiken,  used  to  read  a  great  many 
comics. 

The  widow  of  the  poet  wrote  Andriola 
asking  if  that  original  could  go  to  the 
Huntington  Library,  where  Aiken’s 
memorabilia  is  kept  for  research  and  dis¬ 
play. 

While  chairman  of  the  newspaper  com¬ 
ics  council.  Andriola  got  cartoonists  to 
donate  work  for  a  bound  book  of  original 
strips  presented  to  Aiken  in  appreciation 
of  his  devotion  to  comic  art. 

Andriola  is  having  a  photocopy  made 
of  the  September  2  strip  with  a  legend 
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This  "Kerry  Drake"  strip 
mentioning  the  Pulitzer 
poet  Conrad  Aiken  will 
go  to  the  Huntington 
Library  in  San  Marino, 
while  the  rest  of  the 
current  Alfred  Andriola 
story  episode  goes  to 
the  Museum  of  Cartoon 
Art  permanent 
collection. 


The  current  story  line  of  Alfred  An- 
driola's  "Kerry  Drake"  adventures  is  for 
real — almost. 

Andriola,  along  with  other  cartoonists, 
became  fascinated  with  the  historic  man¬ 
sion  which  now  houses  the  Museum  of 
Cartoon  Art  in  Port  Chester,  New  York, 
and  has  set  the  current  14-week  episode 
of  “Kerry  Drake”  in  the  mansion. 

Andriola  put  the  two  young 
curators — Brian  Walker  and  Chuck 
Green — into  the  adventure  story  as 
“Chuck  Walker"  and  “Brian  Tippet.” 


The  Tippet  name  honors  cartoonist  Jack 
Tippit,  director  of  the  museum.  Brian 
Walker  is  the  son  of  cartoonist  Mort 
Walker,  president  of  the  museum. 

In  preparation  for  drawing  the  strips, 
Andriola  spent  hours  at  the  museum  and 
made  a  number  of  photographs. 

And  the  old  lady  in  the  castle/mansion 
is  “Mrs.  Wharton” — as  close  as  An¬ 
driola  could  get  to  the  real  family  of 
“Ward's  Castle”,  the  name  by  which  the 
house  was  known  to  the  townspeople 
originally. 


acknowledging  where  the  original  is  so 
that  the  Port  Chester  museum  will  have 
the  complete  story  strips. 

The  cartoonist  is  dedicating  the  final 
strip  in  the  mystery  to  museum  execu¬ 
tives  and  volunteers,  explaining  to 
newspaper  readers  that  the  “castle”  has 
been  restored  and  is  flourishing  as  a 
permanent  home  of  the  comics. 

*  4: 

Jim  Bishop,  veteran  journalist  and  au¬ 
thor,  will  cover  the  election  of  the  new 
Pope  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Rome  for  Hearst  Newspapers,  and  his 
articles  will  be  syndicated  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures. 

The  daily  articles  will  begin  one  week 
before  the  papal  elections  and  continue 
until  the  new  pontiff  has  been  chosen. 
Bishop,  whose  books  include  “The  Day 
Christ  Died”  and  “The  Day  Kennedy 
Was  Shot”,  is  considered  an  authority 
on  Vatican  affairs. 

Bishop’s  stories  from  Rome  are  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  regular  3-a-week  column 
syndicated  by  King  to  more  than  250 
newspapers. 

*  *  * 

And  Dan  Carlinsky,  author  of  Enter¬ 
prise  Feature’s  weekly  trivia  quiz,  “It’s 
On  the  Tip  of  My  Tongue”,  is  himself 
syndicating  excerpts  from  his  newest 
book,  “The  Great  1960s  Quiz”.  He  says 
it’s  the  first  quiz  book  to  make  the  sixties 
a  decade  of  nostalgia.  Carlinsky  is  at  301 
East  78th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 . 
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BOSWELL 


Thomas  Boswell  won  first  prize  for 
news  coverage  in  E.  P.  Dutton’s  “Best 
Sports  Stories  1978.”  The  Washington 
Post’s  sportswriter  won  the  prize  with 
an  account  of  a  World  Series  game  . . . 
and  he’s  covering  the  series  again 
this  year.  Boswell’s  unrivalled 
reporting  on  baseball  exemplifies  the 
quality  journalism  of  the  . . . 

LosAnge/es%nes  V^hm^onPost 


news  service 

(202)  334-6173 
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Hearings 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


to  the  accounting  firm  by  a  Post 
employee  who  was  not  in  a  position  to 
know  the  facts. 

In  additional  testimony  Leser  said: 

— the  Post  presently  cannot  be  sold 
without  approval  from  the  Enquirer  as 
stipulated  by  the  proposed  joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreement,  considered  binding  unless 
ultimately  denied. 

— Scripps  will  be  making  money  on  a 
minimal  investment  of  $300,000  to 
$400,000  mostly  office  furniture  and 
photographic  equipment  if  the  agreement 
is  approved. 

— the  initial  $10.8  million  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  papers  if  the  arrange¬ 
ment  goes  through,  has  been  hiked  to 


$1 1.5  million  as  a  result  of  a  six  percent 
inflation  allowance.  Sixty  percent  of  that 
sum  would  go  the  Enquirer,  the  remain¬ 
der  to  the  Post. 

Scripps  felt  a  Post  employee  proposal 
to  start  a  Sunday  paper  in  1975  “could 
not  be  realized.”  The  bottom  line  profits 
on  the  new  product  were  estimated  at 
$590,470-a  year.  The  Sunday  Enquirer  is 
sold  in  about  51%  of  Cincinnati  house¬ 
holds. 

The  original  agreement  with  the  En¬ 
quirer  called  for  the  use  of  Post  produc¬ 
tion  equipment  because  of  the  P.M.’s 
newer  presses.  The  Enquirer  has  since 
begun  work  on  a  new  plant  and  will  use 
its  own  facilities  to  publish.  It  does  have 
an  option  to  buy  the  Post  presses,  how¬ 
ever. 

“I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that 
today  marks  the  first  year  anniversary 
from  when  we  applied  for  a  joint  operat¬ 
ing  arrangement,  and  after  much  effort 


and  a  lot  of  money  later,  we  don’t  really 
have  much  of  a  feeling  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary. 

“The  public  transcript  already  is  near¬ 
ing  3,000  pages  and  hundreds  of  pages  of 
documents  have  been  introduced  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

“When  the  anti-trust  division  offered 
the  court  160  sheets  of  documents  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  Administrative  Law  Judge 
Donald  Moore  remarked: 

“lam  concerned  about  the  proliferat¬ 
ing  papers  in  this  case.” 

The  hearing’s  new  quarters  are  small 
and  attorneys  sit  crowded  alongside  one 
another  at  three  rows  of  tables  piled  high 
with  files,  documents,  reference  books, 
calculators,  briefcases  and  notebooks. 

The  legal  paraphernalia  lugged  in  each 
morning  in  shopping  carts  or  overloaded 
arms,  has  made  the  pass-word  for  the 
little  courtroom  an  uncategorical  “ex¬ 
cuse  me.” 


Rc 


For  Your  Readers 


The  Feople'e  Pharmacy 

By  Joe  Graedon 

A  hot  new  service  column  on  a  subject  that 
<  affects  the  life  and  pocketbook  of  every  reader  — 
by  a  respected  pharmacologist  whose  provoca¬ 
tive  book  about  drugs  and  medicines  has  sold 
over  600,000  copies  and  is  still  a  best  seller  a 
year  after  first  publication. 

Twice  weekly  Graedon  will  alert  your  readers 
to  the  possible  dangers  of  prescription  drugs,  the 
side  effects  of  over-the-counter  medications  and 
home  remedies.  Graedon  will  be  an  important 
new  voice  in  your  paper  in  the  increasingly  vital  area  of  consumer  health.  One 
column  each  week  will  answer  questions.  The  other  will  explore  a  new  subject. 

This  hard-hitting  column  fills  a  need  that  will  be  deeply  appreciated  by 
Americans  who  spend  $14  billion  every  year  on  medications  —  with  little 
knowledge  of  what  harm  some  can  do. 

The  People’s  Pharmacy  will  stimulate  interest  and  provoke  comments  from  your 
readers,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  them  with  invaluable  information  they 
can  obtain  nowhere  else. 

The  People’s  Pharmacy  is  available  twice  a  week. 

First  Releases:  Week  of  November  26th. 

For  information  on  availability,  samples  and  terms,  call 
Dick  Fales,  National  Sales  Director,  toll  free  at  800-223-7384. 

ig  Feal-tf res  Syndisci'l'e 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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Action  lines 

{Continued  from  page  14} 


the  corporate  citizen  undertakes  after  all 
other  needs  of  the  business  have  been 
satisfied.” 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Lodahl,  professor  of 
administration.  Graduate  School  of  Bus¬ 
iness  and  Public  Administration,  Cornell 
University,  discussed  a  telephone  survey 
of  Coming  Glass  Works  consumer  com¬ 
plaint  letter  writers.  He  said  the  findings 
“give  lie  to  current  stereotypes  of  com- 
plainers  as  hostile,  aggressive,  self- 
righteous  consumerists;  rather,  these 
people  have  a  strong  belief  in  Corning 
products,  and  are  sincerely  concerned 
when  something  doesn’t  perform  in  line 
with  their  expectations.  Many  of  them 
believe  the  company  should  know  some¬ 
thing  went  wrong.” 

The  conference  toured  the  information 
services  department  of  Coming’s  Con¬ 
sumer  Products  Division  and  saw  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  computerized  work  process¬ 
ing  system  designed  and  implemented  by 
CGW  personnel.  Heart  of  the  system  is  a 
IV-Phase  Data  IV/70  mini-computer. 
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The  system  has  a  library  of  over  300  spe¬ 
cially  written  form  letters  and  200  stored 
paragraphs.  Using  the  technology  and 
other  equipment,  employees  can  insert 
variable  information  and  personalize 
each  letter.  In  1978  so  far,  the  operation 
has  processed  approximately  924,000 
consumer  inquiries  with  over  91,000 
answers  processed  by  the  computerized 
form  letter  system. 

Conference  attendees  were  invited  to 
send  a  display  showing  how  they  handle 
their  action  lines.  Three  displays  were 
picked  as  the  best,  but  not  ranked  in 
order,  as  follows:  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal, 
Buffalo  Evening  News  and  Toronto  Star. 

Harland  W.  Warner,  manager  of  con¬ 
sumer  information  for  Corning  Glass 
Works  and  a  former  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  staffer,  was  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
ference  hosted  by  the  company  with  a 
steering  committee  from  the  media.  The 
committee  included:  Cynthia  K.  Ber- 
cowetz,  author  of  “Get  Help,  Tell  It  to 
George”,  a  column  that  originated  in  the 
defunct  Hartford  Times  and  is  now  with 
the  Manchester  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Inquirer:  Rita  Levine,  director  of 
WELI’s  “Call  for  Action”  in  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn.,  and  Jane  Sullivan,  author  of 
“Action  for  You”  in  the  New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister. 

Single  copy  to  200 

The  first  increase  in  four  years  brings 
the  single  copy  price  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  to  200.  Home  de¬ 
livery  rates  of  the  weekday  issues  remain 
unchanged. 


Peter  Pitz 


Peterson  to  manage 
9-paper  group 

Robert  L.  Peterson  has  been  named 
associate  publisher  and  general  manager 
of  Davis  Newspapers,  Inc.,  directing  all 
departments  of  the  newspaper  group. 

The  announcement  was  made  by 
Edwin  F.  Davis,  publisher  of  the  Wil¬ 
lows,  Calif.-based  group.  Peterson,  42, 
succeeds  Edwin  B.  Brown,  76. 

Peterson  joined  the  staff  three  months 
ago  after  selling  a  weekly  newspaper  he 
owned  and  published  in  Oregon.  Peter¬ 
son  has  had  extensive  experience  in 
news  and  advertising  departments  of  var¬ 
ious  South  Dakota  and  California  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers. 

AP  appointments 
made  by  Fuller 

The  appointments  of  an  executive  in 
charge  of  Associated  Press  cable  televi¬ 
sion  services,  a  chief  of  bureau  for  New 
Jersey  operations  and  a  correspondent  at 
Pittsburgh  were  announced  by  Keith  Ful¬ 
ler,  president  and  general  manager. 

Henry  Heilbrunn,  chief  of  bureau  at 
Newark  for  the  past  year,  becomes  the 
executive  in  charge  of  AP  cable  televi¬ 
sion  services  throughout  the  United 
States,  based  in  New  York.  His  succes¬ 
sor  at  Newark  is  Byron  Yake,  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Pittsburgh  since  1976.  Re¬ 
placing  Yake  at  Pittsburgh  is  David 
Tomlin,  news  editor  at  Raleigh. 

Fuller  said  the  appointments  will  be 
effective  following  the  November  gen¬ 
eral  elections. 


Gary  Samsel 


PRODUCTION  AND  BUSINESS  CHANGES— 

The  Denver  (Col.)  Post  announced  two  changes  in  the  newspaper's 
staff.  Peter  Pitz  was  appointed  assistant  business  manager  Gary  Sam¬ 
sel  will  assume  sole  responsibility  for  the  newspaper's  production  mat¬ 
ters.  Pitz  joined  the  newspaper  following  managerial  assignments  with 
ECRAA,  Inc.,  and  with  Honeywell  Corporation.  Samsel  first  joined  the 
Post  as  an  assistant  production  manager  after  serving  in  the  navy  in  the 
Korean  War. 
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Classified  Advertising 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANECDOTES 

STORIETTES— Sparkling,  well-re¬ 
searched  weekly  tales  of  little  known 
facts  of  history,  bizarre  encounters,  in¬ 
ventions,  biographical  sketches  by  vete¬ 
ran  writer.  Ideal  feature  material.  About 
500  words.  Send  for  FREE  samples,  low 
rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  1640 
Statler-Hilton.  Buffalo,  NY  14202. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

BOOKVIEWS.  $  1  per  week,  $50  per  year. 
5(X)  books  annually  reviewed  in  award¬ 
winning  column.  Get  October, 
November,  December  free  with  this  ad. 
Write  Interlude  Productions  Box  40, 
Maplewood,  NJ  07040,  or  call  (201) 
763-6392. 

CARTOONS 

POLITICAL  CARTOONS 

Nationally  known,  award  winning  major 
metro  daily  political  cartoonist  with  inci¬ 
sive  graphic  appeal  and  killer  instinct, 
TELLS  IT  LIKE  IT  IS!  Free  standing  so¬ 
cial  issues  included  with  news  breaking 
political  stories  in  horizontal  format. 
Masterful  caricatures  of  headliners. 
Available  5  times  weekly.  Write  for  rates 
and  samples.  Box  5521.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CBING 

HOT  NEW  COLUMN  by  career  newspa¬ 
per  man,  veteran  CBer.  Breezy  writing, 
packed  with  valuable  information  for 
new  and  long-time  CBers.  20  million  CB 
owners.  Send  for  FREE  samples, 
rates— Flager  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  1640 
Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  NY  14202. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

O.O.— Wit,  comment,  humour  and  satire 
in  an  ultra-unique  way.  Free  samples: 
Box  5346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARDPAN— A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that’s  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98104. 

FREELANCE 

WHEN  YOU  NEED  FREELANCE  HELP 
list  your  needs  in  "Freelance  Newslet¬ 
ter"  WITHOUT  CHARGE  for  qualified 
on-target  response.  Published  twice 
monthly.  P.O.  Box  89-EP-l,  Skaneate- 
les,  NY  13152,  (315)  685-8505. 

GARDENING 

THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced,  widely 
recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timely 
tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson, 
Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  NY 
14202. 


HORSES 


OF  COURSE,  A  HORSE-Why  not?  More 
people  own  and  love  more  horses  than 
ever  before.  It's  a  special  interest  with  a 
broad  appeal,  especially  for  young 
women  readers.  Copley  News  Service, 
P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego.  CA  92112. 


HUMOR 


SHE’S  BRIGHT,  she's  witty,  she's  wild 
.  .  .  and  her  "SUNNY  SIDE  UP"  col¬ 
umns  are  the  talk  of  the  town.  She's 
Marie  Prestom.  Copy  pre-set  ready  to 
paste  up.  Free  samples  and  prices  on 
request.  NEW  ERA  ASSOC.,  14  Bay  26 
Street,  Brooklyn,  NY  11214, 


MONEY 


“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY'’-Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13.  Temple.  TX  76501. 


$M0NEY.— Successful  Wall  Street 
analyst  gives  secrets  of  personal 
money-management.  Weekly.  Low  rates. 
Free  samples.  Adeptus  Inc.,  41  Jorale- 
mon  St.,  Brooklyn  Heights,  NY  11201. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Miami  Herald  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 
172  Mill  River  Rd.,  Chappaqua,  N.Y. 
10514. 


CONSUMER  AIDS-weekly  guide  to 
sources  and  services.  Fits  any  page. 
Camera-ready,  Samples;  News  Research 
Service,  Box  16147,  San  Diego,  CA 
92116. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MOVIES  78 

A  new  syndicated  column  of  film  re¬ 
views.  Bi-weekly  mailing  of  individual  re¬ 
views  including  stills  of  every  major  re¬ 
lease.  Rates  available  on  request.  For 
FREE  SAMPLESand  further  information 
contact:  Eleanor  Goldstein.  SIRS,  P.O. 
Box  2507,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33432. 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  on  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate.  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 


MUSIC 


"INSIDE  TRACK"— Weekly  syndicated 
column  of  news  "inside”  the  music  bus¬ 
iness.  (Written  by  former  record  pro¬ 
ducer.  Now  in  its  second  successful 
year.  Send  for  samples.  Jerden  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  3925,  Bellevue.  WA 
98009. 


SPORTS 


If  you've  always  wanted  an  accurate  na¬ 
tional  sports  column  for  your  weekly,  but 
couldn't  afford  one,  then  now  is  the  time 
to  start.  Locker  Roomers.  Very  low 
prices.  Free  samples.  Gardiner  Sports 
Publications  Co.,  Carman.  II  61425. 


PROMOTIONS 


•NEWSO  BINGO 
INSTANT  SUCCESS! 

Hottest  newspaper  promotion  in  all  of 
America  today!  Get  on  the  NEWSO 
BINGO  Bandwagon!  Take  action  now  on 
the  most  potent  self-liquidating  promo¬ 
tion  ever  offered  to  dailies  and  weeklies! 
Successfully  used  by  over  5(X)  weeklies, 
dailies,  free  newspapers  for  over  12 
years  and  still  going  strong!  Learn  how 
your  newspaper  can  cash-in  on  one  of 
the  most  lucrative  promotions  ever  de¬ 
vised  for  papers  .  .  .  Exclusive  in  your 
area!  Wire!  Phone!  Write  now  .  .  .  right 
now!  Free  Newso  Bingo  promo  kit.  Give 
your  circulation.  Jay  Kashuk  Associates 
Inc.,  927  Lincoln  Rd.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
33139.  (305)  531-3324. 

•Copyright— 1966 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 


DEAR  SENIOR  CITIZEN.  Weekly  column 
for  seniors,  their  families  and  friends. 
Letters  and  responses  about  strengths 
and  concerns  in  old  age.  Practical  in¬ 
formation  shared  about  services.  Write 
for  samples  and  rates:  MHS  Features. 
P.O.  Box  425,  Lenox  Hill  Station,  NY 
10021. 


TRAVEL 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World-wide 
travel  column  new  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples. 
#1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  CA  95(X)3. 


"YOU  ASKED  FOR  THIS!"  Consumer- 
Oriented  Travel  Question  and  Answer. 
Weekly.  $5.  For  samples:  B.  Burtoff,  2 
Hawthorne  PL,  Boston,  MA  02114. 


UNEXPLAINED  PHENOMENA 


"CAN  YOU  EXPLAIN  IT?"-Nationally 
syndicated  weekly  encounters  with 
strange  phenomena.  Low  rates.  Free 
samples.  Adeptus  Inc.,  41  Joralemon 
St,,  Brooklyn  Heights.  NY  11201. 


WEEKLY 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995.  Newman.  Ga.  30263 
Ph.:  (404)  253-5355 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


"How  to  start  Your  Own  Community  News¬ 
paper."  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says:  “(lovers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing,"  15  day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 


PUBLISHER  of  Auto-Buyers  weekly  seek¬ 
ing  local  associates  in  several  key  cities. 
Over  10  million  copies  sold.  Tremendous 
market  waiting.  We  set  up  business  while 
training  you  completely.  Immediate  in¬ 
come  assured. 

Are  you  interested  in  above  average  in¬ 
come?  Capable  of  running  a  growing  busi¬ 
ness?  Able  to  make  an  investment  of 
$12,000?  If  answers  are  yes,  send  person¬ 
nel  financial  information  (include  phone 
number)  to  Box  5649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  replies  strictly  confidential. 


PARTNER/INVESTOR  needed.  Unique  op¬ 
portunity  to  invest  in  overseas  national 
newspaper.  Quick  return  on  small  invest¬ 
ment.  Exceptional  deal  Financially  qual¬ 
ified  only.  Write  Box  5771,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTERTAINER® 

An  Entertainment,  Music  and  Leisure 
oriented  publication  currently  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  major  markets  is  now  available  to 
distributors  in  Zones  1,2, 3.4  and  5.  You 
can  now  own  your  own  Entertainment 
Newspaper  without  all  the  production  has¬ 
sles.  WE  MAKE  IT  EASY!  The  Entertainer  is 
proven— not  new.  Four  figure  investment 
required.  No  Writing,  Printing,  or  Art  Ex¬ 
perience  Necessary.  Write  the  Entertainer, 
1347  So.  3rd  St.,  Louisville,  KY  40208;  or 
call  (502)  636-2541.  Perfect  one  or  two 
person  operation. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R, 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton.  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach.  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  12  Cutler  Dr.,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA.  31405  (912)  925-8666  or  925- 
8662. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


Feature  Your  Feature  in  FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


KREHBIELBOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals. 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types. 

from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  Office," 
P.O  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission. 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder.  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


W.  SID  SMITH.  Media  Broker 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261  _ 


MEL  HOOELI..  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277.  Mo.ntclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  mergers,  sales.  We  have 
buyers  ready  to  pay  top  prices  for  sound, 
established  protJerties.  No  charge  for  con¬ 
sultation.  620  W.  Main  St..  McMinnville, 
TN  37110.  (615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


$100,000  DOWN 

$400,000  gross.  California  suburban 
weekly.  Snyder  Newspaper  Brokers,  P.O. 
Box  308,  Lindsay.  CA  93247,  Joseph  A. 
Snyder.  Broker.  Kenneth  A.  Snyder. 
Salesman. 


LARGE  CALIFORNIA  weekly  $40,000 
down  rapid  growth  22  miles  from  larger 
town.  Need  financially  strong  publisher  to 
build  paper.  Fine  climate.  Snyder  News¬ 
paper  Brokers,  P.O.  Box  308.  Lindsay.  Ca 
92347. 


IF  YOU  would  like  to  see  your  small  daily 
newspairer  remain  a  locally  owned,  com¬ 
munity  oriented  newspaper  we  are  the 
couple  you  are  seeking.  We  are  seekingthe 
purchase  a  small  daily  or  large  weekly 
newspaper  witli  a  long-term  record  of  prof¬ 
itability.  We  have  excellent  financial  and 
journalistic  credentials.  Please  send  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  5754.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  ESTABLISHED  South  Jersey  seashore 
weeklies.  Principals  only.  Gross  over 
100.000  plus  20.000  1977.  Will  Finance. 
Write  Box  5763.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  SHOPPER.  Zone  2.  5  years  old. 
$300,000  gross.  75°o  cash  flow.  Tremen¬ 
dous  potential.  $75,000  full  price.  Terms. 
Box  5884,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  WEEKLIES  in  prime  California  market 
for  tourism  and  retirement.  Plus  strong 
print  shop.  $200,000  gross.  Partnership 
problems  force  sale.  Looking  (or  im¬ 
mediate  close.  Write:  Publisher,  17801 
Kilkenny  Rd.,  Los  Gatos,  CA  95030. 


FOR  SALE 

2  A1  Southwestern  weeklies  in  adjacent 
towns.  Exclusive  weeklies;  no  dailies.  Will 
gross  around  $300,000  in  1978.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  good  growth  area.  Principals  only. 
Write  Box  5784,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  -NOTHING  HAPPENED  TODAY" 
newspaper,  The  Flagstaff  News  is  for  sale. 
Originally  asking  $120,000.  Due  to  illness 
asking  $70,000.  Send  your  replies  to  P.O. 
Box  1296,  Flagstaff,  AZ  86001  or  call 
(602)  774-6868  or  774-1259. 


TWO  NORTH  TEXAS  Weeklies  in  nearby 
towns,  $130,000  and  $20,000  gross  class. 
New  equipment.  Sale  includes  interest  in 
central  plant.  Will  sell  as  package  only: 
with  29°i>  down.  Box  5140.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SMALL  Zone  9  back  country  weekly.  Ag¬ 
ricultural  area,  near  Yolla  Bolly  Wilderness. 
Now  grossing  $24,0(X).  Make  offer.  Box 
5684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  suburban  weekly  gross  over 
$120,000.  Priced  $90,000.  29‘’o  down. 
Building  sells  separately.  $44,000.  Con¬ 
tact  Dale  L.  Gaston  &  Associates,  Broker, 
10  Burnam  Rd..  Columbia,  MO  65201. 


MONTHLY  Entertainment  Tabloid  150M 
jraid  subscriptions.  Other  interests  make 
part  or  all  available.  Seek  good  home  for  4 
year  old  growth  oriented  winner.  Innova¬ 
tive  concept,  many  spin-offs,  can  be  relo¬ 
cated.  Box  5703.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


NATIONAL  grower  publication  relating  to 
specialty  branch  of  fruit  growing  industry. 
Established  1936.  Knowledge  of  culture 
not  necessary.  Limited  circulation,  but 
good  potential  for  growth.  ISC,  P.O.  Box  J, 
Kingston,  MA  02364. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7053 


WE  ARE  seeking  to  purchase  a  non-daily 
newspaper  with  a  long-term  record  of  prof¬ 
itability.  Preferably  with  more  than  5,000 
paid  circulation.  We  have  excellent  finan¬ 
cial  and  journalistic  credentials.  Please 
send  details,  copies  of  your  publication  to 
Box  3748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Profitable  or  not.  Prefer  Midwest  or  Mid¬ 
south  location,  but  will  consider  any  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  5584.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  non-daily  wanted. 
Minimum  $30,000  net.  Send  details  to: 
President.  Box  38040,  Memphis.  TN 
38138. 


“PAPER  WAS  SOLD  AT  A  NICE  PROFIT 
THROUGH  E&P  CLASSIFIED.” 

That's  the  word  we  recieved  recently 
from  a  Southern  Publisher.  He  did  it 
with  a  5  line  ad  which  cost  only  $48. 
including  the  box  service  fee,  for  4  in¬ 
sertions.  How's  that  for  keeping  profit 
up  and  overhead  down! 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


CAMERA-POS  I  SYSTEM 
Camera— Pos  I  System  Series  6000.  11"  x 
17'  Format-Automatic.  Pushbutton 
motorized  base.  Pushbutton  electronic 
control  panel.  Automatic  sizing.  Can  be 
used  to  layout  automatically.  Electroni¬ 
cally  driven  lensboard  and  copyboard.  Ac¬ 
cepts  materials  to  11"  x  17".  16"  x  3(1 
copyboard.  Quartz  lamps  with  reflectors. 
Automatic  light  positioning.  Automatic 
processor.  Calibrated  scale.  Used  less 
than  100  hours.  Like  new  condition.  Origi¬ 
nal  cost  $67(X).  Make  offer.  Call  Business 
Manager  at  602-273-7292, 


1  Robertson  432MK-11.  1)  Vertical  Cam¬ 
era.  Film  capacity  19  x  23'  copy  size  20'  x 
24".  2)  High  intensity  Quartz  Nopague 
fluorescent  lighting  system.  4  spare  bulbs. 
3)  6'  Oxsilary  lens  for  reductions  4)  1  set  of 
65  line  contact  screens— excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Price  $1500.  Call:  Vic  Saint,  The 
Standard  Times.  555  Pleasant  St.,  New 
Bedford,  MA  02744.  (617)  997-7411. 


DISTORA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Cali).  90801. 


COMPUTERS 


FOR  SALE  LE8  WA  LINE  PRINTER.  132 
column,  96  character,  with  interface  to 
PDP8E  1 15V/60  cycle.  Like  new.  very  few 
hours  of  use,  under  continuous  DEC  ser¬ 
vice  contract  8K  or  best  offer.  Contact 
Frank  Damgaard  or  Dick  Tanner  Monterey 
Peninsula  Herald,  P.O.  Box  271,  Monterey. 
CA  93940  or  telephone  (408)  372-3311. 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER  WITH  HAND- 
FLY  TABLE  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY. 
Box  5352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


USED  MULLER  INSERTER  with  6  sta¬ 
tions.  Reconditioned.  Excellent  condition. 
Graphic  Management  Associates.,  Circula¬ 
tion  &  Mailroom  Systems  Div.,  1 1  Main  St., 
Southboro.  MA  01772  (617)  481-8562. 


STA-HI  251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Available  immediatelood  condition.  Box 
3943,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CUTLER  HAMMER  MARK  IV  COUNTER 
STACKER.  Excellent  condition.  Box  4536. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  LABELING  machines  with 
quarter  folders,  multiwide  label  heads, 
single-wide  label  heads  and  conveyors.  All 
equipment  guaranteed.  Call  collect  or 
write.  Edwin  Heisley,  P.O.  Box  22083.  Dal¬ 
las,  TX  75222.  (214)  357-0196. 


USED  "PAPER-MAN".  3-station  Stepper 
collator  with  single  tie  attachment.  Needs 
minor  adjustment.  Complete  $7,000.  Sun 
Valley  News.  McAllen.  TX  78501  (512) 
687-8141. 


SAVE  $$$$,'BUY  HI-DENSITY  POLY 
BAGS- All  sizes  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  sjjecs  for  quote  to  PCE.  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  MD  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT-ROLLS  all  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  3305  W.  Warner,  Santa 
Ana.  CA  92704,  (714)  556-7130. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


ONE  COMPLETE  Goss  Headliner  Mark  I 
unit,  copperized  ink  drums,  22%"  cutoff, 
50  HP  drive  motor,  Goss  reel,  tension  an(j 
paster,  two  "Y"  frames.  Installed  in  1961. 
Unit  Is  available  immediately.  Contact: 
Gary  Engel,  Minneajxjlis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company,  425  Portland  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 
MN  55488.  (612)  372-4125. 


COMPUWRITER  I,  Compuwriter  II  9000 
KDT  editing  terminal.  Call  Mrs.  Yanchik, 
(717)  829-3666. 


APPROXIMATELY  150  K  and  F  saddles  for 
55  inch  web,  2244  cutoff,  and  plate  prepia- 
ration  equipment.  Available  immediately. 
Write  Box  5874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  2  Units  and  Folder. 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY. 

(415)  495-6010. 


DYNAFLEX  PROCESSOR:  Process  Dryer:  4 
Fairchild  TTS  electronic  perforators:  2 
Compugraphic  2961  HS  computer;  film 
dryer:  48  saddles  with  4  racks  and  3  saddle 
stands:  metal  cutter;  hot  metal  proof 
press.  Evening  Independent.  P.O.  Box 
581,  Massillon,  OH  44646,  (216)  833- 
2631.  Contact  Robert  W.  Hoff. 


2  Linotron  505  phototypesetters.  Excel¬ 
lent  operating  condition.  Complete  with  12 
grids  and  spare  parts.  Available  in 
November.  Contact:  Olen  bell.  (405)  231- 
3438. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961.  Dual  image.  All 
accessories  and  supplies,  3  keyboards. 
Working  order.  $2.1(X).  Max  Hale,  Flashes 
Publishers.  Inc.,  Box  147,  Allegan,  Ml 
49010.  (616)  673-2141. 


FOR  SALE 

4  AKI  Keyboards  with  display  terminals. 
Compugraphic:  4961  TL  output:  9100 
keyboard;  160  Film  Strips  with  plugs; 
spare  parts  and  spare  reader.  Call:  Mr. 
Sanders,  (212)  689-6066. 


AM  COMPSET  500.  Low  range,  plus  503 
Tape  reader.  Excellent,  assume  lease  on 
Compset.  reader  free.  R.  Buckley  (601) 

764-2388. _ 

COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200  $2800.  Compuwriters  $4000. 
2961-$2300.  Keyboards  $1200.  Jus- 
town  ters.  FHN  Business  Products.  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


COMPLETE  HENDRIX  OCR  front  end  sys¬ 
tem.  Includes  1  OCR.  57(K)  controller,  2 
5700  terminals,  Decitek  tape  reader.  2 
Royal  typewriters.  Make  offer  to  Dave 
Hardy  or  George  Uhland,  (303)  275-2323. 
Daily  Record,  Box  111.  Canon  City,  CO 
81212. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  five  unit  folders.  Three 
units  and  1  folder  operational.  2  units  and 
1  folder  in  repairable  condition.  $85,000 
firm.  Available  January  1,  1979.  Phone: 
(201)  794-0400.  Contact  Mr.  Jonas. 


RECENTLY  REBUILT-like  new  7  Unit 
Color  King,  Color  King  Folder— Many 
extras. 

COMPLETELY  REBUILT— Like  new -3 
unit  Goss  Suburban  Folder  with  >4  and  'z 
folder  guaranteed. 

Graphic  Equipment  Sales 
1836  Woodward  St. 

Orlando,  FL  82803 
or  call  (305)  896-4330 


3  UNIT  COLOR  KING  available  immediate¬ 
ly.  60  day  warranty  parts  and  workman¬ 
ship. 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
K.W,  LANGLEY 
7432  Hadley 

Overland  Park.  KS  66204 
913-432-8276 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We've  got  a  secret — and  it’s  strictly  classified  information! 
We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  Box  Holder;  how¬ 
ever,  if  you  want  to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don’t  want 
your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put 
your  mind  at  ease! 

Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box 
Holder.  Attach  a  note  telling  us  what  newspapers,  groups  or 
companies  you  don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the 
reply  and  the  note  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Clas¬ 
sifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list, 
we’ll  discard  your  reply. 

'IMPORTANT;  We  can’t  return  your  reply  because  that 
would  be  the  same  as  telling.  So  don’t  send  indispensable 
material.  Also  attach  a  note  each  time  you  want  a  box 
holder  checked.  Don’t  be  like  the  fellow  who  told  us  "de¬ 
stroy  this  reply  and  any  future  replies  from  me  if  Box  Holder 
is  (name  of  newspaper).’’  With  the  volume  of  mail  handled 
by  this  office  each  day,  that’s  really  taking  a  terrible  risk! 
And  if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to  any  property 
held  by  a  group,  it’s  best  to  list  the  properties.  We  know  the 
daily  newspaper  holdings  of  most  groups— but  a  suburban, 
weekly  or  new  acquisition  might  slip  by  us. 

E&P  Classifieds- 

/Is  effective  in  the  newspaper  community  as  your 
newspaper’s  classifieds  are  in  your  community! 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Paymenl  must  accompany  order) 

Add  $1.50  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


1-week  —  $1.90  per  line 
2  weeks  —  $1.75  per  line  per  issue 

3- weeks  —  $1.55  per  line  per  issue 

4- weeks  $1.40  per  line  per  issue 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS  l-week  —  $2.60  per  line 
Add  $1 .50  per  insertion  lor  box  service  2-weeks  issue 

and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  3  weeks  $2.30  per  line  per  issue 
4  weeks  $2.10  per  line  per  issue 

PREPAYMENT  REQUIRED  in  the  following  categories:  Features  Available  News 
papers  lor  Sale  Positions  Wanted. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIF  lED:  The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decora¬ 
tions.  citanges  your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is 
$4.75  per  agate  line  $66.00  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  Ino  abbreviations) 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Editor  &  Publisher.  575  Lexington  Ave.,  NY.  NY  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


Address. 


Authorized  by. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run:, 


_Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  575  Lexineton  Ave.*  New  York.  N.V.  10022 


8  UNIT  Folders  Goss  Universal  presently 
twined  3  and  5 
12  WOOD  Auto  Pasters 
10  Goss  Auto  Pasters 
4  UNIT  Hoe  Colormatic  21' 2  cutoff 
4UNIT  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
4  Goss  Headliner  units  23  9/60 
2  Goss  Headliner  Units  224^ 

2  Angle  Bar  rests 
4  Unit  Wood  22% 

Bramble  Professional  Press.  Inc. 

Rt.  2.  Box  2285.  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 


RECENTLY  RECONDITIONED  4-unit  Color 
King  with  Color  King  folder  and  4-friction 
rollstand.  40HP  General  Electric  drive. 
Extra  book  former  for  folder.  Phone  Mr. 
Anderson.  Panax  Pub..  (312)  895-3700. 


FAIRCHILD  News  King  4  units,  web  offset 
newspaper  with  Color  King  '  j"  and  Vn" 
folder.  Available  immediately.  Call  Mr. 
Koravos  (617)  475-3210. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 
1975  KING  PRESS.  5  UNIT  DAILY  KING.  7 
years  left  on  10  year  lease.  Write  for 
further  information  to:  Press,  P.O.  Box 
15093,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90015. 


S/C  COMBINATION  folder  with  double 
parallel. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  St. 

Chicago,  IL  60612 

PH:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


GREGG  IMPRINTER  2244  inch  for  urbanite 
or  Cottrell  845.  No  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused.  Contact  IPEC  inc.,  401  North 
Leavitt,  Chicago,  IL  60612,  (312)  738- 
1200.  Telex  25-4388. 


URBANITE  FOLDER  WITH  >4  AND  '2 
1970.  CONTACT  BOX  4272,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  folders 
Goss  SU  folder 
(jOSS  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 

Urbanite  '4  folder 

Color  King.  2  units  folder  1965 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60  HP 

2  unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  Gear  Drive 

Goss  Urbanite  units.  1970 

Goss  Signature  23  9/16  "  x  38  ",  5  unit, 

1971 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


IDEAL  HIGH  SPEED  PRESS  FOR  YOUR 
PHOTOPOLYMER  PLATE  FUTURE  OPER¬ 
ATION 

R.  HOE  INC.  COLORMATIC  8  UNIT  PRESS 
with  3  Color  Half  Decks,  Double  2: 1  Folder, 
8  RTPS,  Cutler  Hammer  Drive,  Year  1966 
Cut-off  22%. 

R,  HOE  INC.  COLORMATIC  6  UNIT  PRESS 
with  3  Color  Half  Decks,  Double  2: 1  Folder, 
6  RTPS,  Stromberg  Drive,  Year  1962. 
Cut-off  22%. 

Complete  Stereo  and  Mailroom  equipment 
IS  available  with  above.  This  press  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  Europe  and  will  be  released  within 
the  next  few  months.  TRH  Marketing  Ltd. 
are  the  exclusive  sales  representative  who 
can  offer  a  complete  service  from  dis¬ 
mantling.  shipping,  installation,  re¬ 
arrangement,  through  to  commissioning. 
TRH  have  recently  sold  a  similar  Colorma¬ 
tic  press  installed  and  commissioned  to 
customer  satisfaction.  This  press  using 
plastic  plates  is  producing  excellent  4 
color  work  and  is  now  the  fastest  running 
press  in  Europe,  north  of  Amsterdam. 
70.000  cph  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  new 
machinery. 

The  same  can  be  achieved  with  the  above 
mentioned  press.  For  full  details  contact: 
SOLE  AGENTS: 

TRH  MARKETING  LTD 
Willow  Wren  Wharf,  Hayes  Rd.  Southall 
Middx.  UB2  5LU  ENGLAND  Telex.  Attn 
TRH  MARCO  25247 

Tel.  01-848-8655  or  848-7531  24  hour 
Answering 


WANTED 

Duplex  Unitubular  stereo 
equipment  for  800  series. 
We  buy  and  sell  used 
letter  press  newspaper 
equipment. 

P.O.  Box  455 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  S/C  FOLDER  PLUS  1 
COMMUNITY  OIL-BATH  UNIT.  (213)  361- 
7351. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7%0  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside.  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DIDDE-GLASER  INSERTER 
Minimum  3  stations 
Box  5163,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNT-O-VEYOR  STACKER 
IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
Box  5164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  4050.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MUELLER  227  INSERTER 
in  very  good  condition. 

Box  4538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
Advise  price  and  availability. 
Box  4499.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  SYTLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation 
Box  4537.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


50HP  DC  GE  type  drives  needed  im¬ 
mediately  for  6  unit  and  folder  Goss  Head¬ 
liner.  Ignitron  tube  controls.  Brader  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  37-28  27th  St.,  Long  Island 
City,  NY  11101. 


FERAG  H-500  STACKER 
,  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 

Box  5381,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Used  Graphic  Electronics 
Photo-Lathes.  Will  pay  top  prices  and  pick 
up  at  your  establishment.  Call  (404)  873- 
3257  -Mr.  Greenway. 

ONE  GOSS  Anti-friction  unit,  22%"  cutoff, 
prefer  82"  inside  frame  width  but  will  con¬ 
sider  80".  Need  color  hump  for  either  unit 
ppus  reel,  floating  roller,  margin  and  ten¬ 
sion  electrical  controls.  Box  5689,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTED  -Videosetter  Universal,  would 
consider  Unisetter.  Union  City  Daily  Mess- 
inger.  Box  567,  Union  City,  TN  38261. 
Phone  (901)  845-0744. 

LP  GAS  or  Electric  lift  truck  with  50"  paper 
clamp.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Com- 
pugraphic  mini-disc  terminal,  mini-disc 
reader,  UTS  Controller.  Daily  Messinger, 
Box  567,  Union  City,  TN  38261.  Phone 
(901)  885-0744. 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY 
Pony  Autoplate  or  Plate  Perfector 
With  22%"  Cutoff 
For  Goss  Universal  Press 
Call  or  Telex: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  KS  USA  66215 
Telephone:  (913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING 

REPRESENTATIVES 


MALLON.  INC. 

420  LEXINGTON  AVE. 

NEW  YORK.  NY  10017 
Advertising  Representatives 
(25  years) 

•  Special  Editions 
•  Trade  Publications 
•  Association  Magazine 
•  National  Consumer  Periodicals 
TOLL  FREE:  800-257-7880  EXT.  561 
IN  NEW  JERSEY:  800-322-8650  EXT.  561 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY:  (212)  986-9454 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


HAVE  A  DELIVERY  PROBLEM? 
Midwest  Circulation  Systems  can  solve  any 
distribution  problems  fast!  We  handle  all 
phases  of  circulation  little  merchant,  op¬ 
tional  pay.  mail  conversion,  free  distribu¬ 
tion.  promotions,  personnel,  trucking, 
consultation,  analysis,  etc.  Midwest  Circu¬ 
lation  Systems.  15711  S.  Madison  Ave.. 
Dolton.  IL  60419.  (312)  995-1385. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
SERVICES 


IDEAS  AND  ART  for  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motion'  CIRCULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE 
has  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas,  legal  up-date,  clip  art 
section.  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  ART 
has  fresh,  original  art  for  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns.  all  ready  for  reproduction.  Ask  for 
details.  BERKLEY-SMALL.  INC.  P.O.  Box 
6526.  Mobile.  AL  36606.  (205)  476-6600. 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 


SPECIALIZING  IN  CUSTOM  PROGRAM- 
MINIS  and  implementing. 

Operator  training 

Vendor  independent  hardware  software 
analysis 

Computer  systems  conversions 
AND  MORE 

FJG  Systems  Consulting  Inc. 

127  E.  59th  ST. 

New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)  421-1950. 


JOB  LEADS 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


PR'Editorial  Jobs  nationally.  200  ■  listings 
weekly.  M.  Sternman,  68-38  Yellowstone 
Blvd..  Forest  Hills.  NY  11375. 


RESEARCH 


ACADEMIC  INFORMATION  SCIENTISTS  to 
conduct  research  on  news  topics.  Send 
paragraph  describing  topic,  get  a  call  pro¬ 
viding  cost.  No  obligation,  samples  avail¬ 
able,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Academic 
News  Research,  1017  Waban  Hill.  Madi¬ 
son.  Wl  53711. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


NEW!  WEEKLIES’  IDEA  SERVICE  .  .  . 
especially  designed  for  community, 
suburban  and  weekly  newspai^ers!  Ways 
to  increase  revenue,  boost  circulation, 
promote  ad  space  .  .  .  plus  legal  uo- 
date  .  .  .  plus  a  special  section  of  original, 
ready-to-use  art  for  your  ads  and  promo¬ 
tions.  Call  or  write  for  details  including 
our  Double  Guarantee  of  satisfaction. 
WEEKLIES’  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box 
6526.  Mobile.  Alabama  36606.  (205)  476- 
6600. 

Help  Wanted 


IS  THERE  A  DOCTOR 
IN  THE  HOUSE? 

Yes,  Yes,  Yes!  When  the 
experienced  professor  is 
looking  for  a  change  of 
scene  or  challenge,  he/she 
knows  the  place  to  find 
that  job  is  E&P  CLAS¬ 
SIFIEDS!  E&P  is  found  in 
every  Journalism  library  in 
the  country,  so  what  more 
logical  place  to  list  your 
Academic  openings? 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS— 

WE’RE  EDUCATED! 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEW  MEXICO 
WANTS  YOU! 

The  Land  of  Enchantment, 
a  good  place  to  live  .  .  .  and 
to  work.  Our  member 
newspapers,  mets,  small 
community  dailies,  week¬ 
lies,  need  newsmen,  ad 
people,  circulation  mana¬ 
gers,  photographers.  Let  us 
make  job  seeking  easier  for 
you.  No  cost  to  the  Job 
applicant.  Send  your  re¬ 
sume  and  picture,  and-or 
visit: 

Job  Placement  Service 
New  Mexico  Press  Association 
201  Highland  Park  Circle  SE 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  87102 
Telephone:  (505)  766-5327 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop  ap¬ 
plicants  welcomed. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 

RADIO-TV  Jobs— Stations  hiring  nation¬ 
wide!  Free  sample:  "Job  Leads  Newslet¬ 
ter,"  1680-HL  Vine,  Hollywood,  CA  90028. 


DIRECTOR  OF  ACCOUNTING 
(NEWSPAPER) 

We  have  an  immediate  opening  and  challenging  opportunity  for 
an  individual  with  a  minimum  of  10-15  years  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  financial  management  to  take  charge  of  our  corporate  ac¬ 
counting  department. 

Ideal  candidate  will  have  an  accounting  degree  and  CPA  accredia- 
tion.  Data  processing  management  highly  desireable. 

We  are  one  of  the  nations  leading  newspapers  located  in  a  desire- 
able  area  and  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefit  program 
as  well  as  an  environment  for  professional  growth. 

Send  detailed  resume,  including  salary  history  and  requirements 
to: 

Box  5852,  Editor  &  Publisher 

AN  EQUAL  OFFORTUN.TY  EMFLOYER  Mi 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


DUAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  as  head  of 
Agricultural  Journalism  Department  and 
director  ot  communications  for  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Extension  Service.  PhD  required 
with  five  years’  experience  in  professional 
journalism,  journalism  education  or  exten¬ 
sion  communications.  Must  demonstrate 
potential  to  administer  teaching,  research 
and  extension  programs.  Salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  highly  competitive.  Application  dead¬ 
line  November  1,  1978.  Vilrite  Pat  Borich. 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University 
of  Minnesota,  St,  Paul,  MN  55108.  An 
Equal  Opportunity.'Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


UEPARIMENT  HEAD/Protessor  or  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  Comminication.  De¬ 
partment  offering  bachelors  and  masters 
degrees  in  journalism,  speech  communi¬ 
cation  and  radio/TV.  Qualifications:  Ph.D. 
or  equivalent,  teaching  experience,  out¬ 
standing  professional  and/or  scholarly 
achievements,  administrative  ability.  Send 
vita  and  3  letters  of  recommendation  by 
Dec.  1,  1978,  to  Dr.  Lawrence  Haapanen, 
Department  of  Communication,  Utah 
State  University,  Logan,  UT  84322,  Affir¬ 
mative  Action,  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

JOURNALISM  Instructor/Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  tenure  track  position  to  advise  student 
newspaper,  teach  journalism  and  other  as¬ 
signed  writing  courses.  Position  is  avail¬ 
able  in  January  1979.  Practical  experience 
in  professional  journalism  is  required  and 
teaching  experience  is  desirable.  Minimum 
requirement  is  a  Master’s  degree.  Salary: 
Instructor:  $11,589  to  $15,462.  Assistant 
Professor:  $14,030  to  $18,748.  By  (Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1978,  send  vita,  transcripts,  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  to:  Clara 
B.  Thoman,  Search  Chairperson,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English,  Slippery  Rock,  PA  16057. 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Em- 
I  ployer. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER— for  South  Caro¬ 
lina  daily  newspaper.  Morning  and  after¬ 
noon  publications  with  52,000  combined 
circulation.  Our  newspaper  is  part  of 
a  dynamic  national  group.  The  candidate 
we  seek  will  be  responsible  for  administer¬ 
ing  all  business  office  functions,  coor¬ 
dinating  our  planning  programs,  credit 
functions  and  several  other  service  de 
partments.  The  successful  candidate  will 
probably  have  newspaper  business  office 
experience  and  an  academic  background 
in  accounting.  This  position  offers  excep¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  the  right  candi¬ 
date.  Send  resume  with  salary  history  to 
Box  5570,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEDICATED,  aggressive  General  Manager 
to  a  take  charge  of  one-year-old  innovative, 
competitive  suburban  weekly  not  quite 
there.  Must  be  strong  sales  leader,  both 
advertising  and  circulation.  Send  resume 
to:  P.O.  Box  215,  Westminister,  C0  8(X)30. 
Phone  (303)  42&9529. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  The  Tablet. 
Brooklyn  diocesan  newspaper.  Newly 
created  position.  Responsible  for  editorial, 
advertising,  circulation,  administration, 
and  promotion.  To  initiate  immediate  and 
long-range  plans  for  the  development  and 
promotion  of  all  areas  of  the  company. 
Write  to  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  Peter  L. 
Altman,  P.O.  Box  C,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11202 


General  Manager— To  $40,0(X3 
Sales  oriented  General  Manager  wanted 
for  our  free  community  newspaper.  Must 
be  able  to  direct  winning  sales  effort.  Tak¬ 
ing  our  time  to  find  the  right  person  be¬ 
cause  this  is  a  longterm  committment. 
Salary  and  override  commission  program 
mean  $35-40,0(X)  to  start  with  paper  now 
at  half  its  full  potential.  Great  medium  size 
town  in  Zone  5.  Young,  aggressive,  ex¬ 
tremely  successful,  community  oriented 
company.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  5851. 


OPPORTUNITY 

A  36,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  5  seeks 
the  services  of  a  person  in  the  early  stages 
ot  his  career  who  has  a  bent  for  promotion 
and  marketing.  He  should  have  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  editorial,  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation.  And  he  should  write  persuasively. 
Some  business  training  would  be  desirable 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  drowning  the  in¬ 
sights  which  a  liberal  education  provides. 
Our  man  should  love  his  family  but  also 
feel  comfortable  with  the  sometimes  un¬ 
reasonable  requirements  of  his  work,  a 
demanding  mistress. 

The  pay  is  rather  good  and  the  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  virtually  without  equal  among  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  management  will  work  diligently 
to  assure  the  success  of  the  chosen  candi¬ 
date.  This  opportunity  offers  an  open- 
ended  horizon  of  possibilities.  Yet  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  that  horizon  can,  in  itself,  be  both 
interesting  and  gratifying.  Write  Box  5877, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  MANAGER/ 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
We  want  an  experienced  person  who  is 
sales-oriented  to  take  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  on  our  rural  weekly  and  eventu¬ 
ally  assume  general  management  respon¬ 
sibilities.  This  is  an  outstanding  opportun¬ 
ity  for  someone  with  a  proven  record  who  is 
sober,  industrious,  and  wants  to  see  ef¬ 
forts  payoff.  Phone  (518)  585-6701  days; 
(518)  585-6101  evenings,  or  write;  Ken¬ 
neth  Weidner,  Publisher,  Sentinel,  Ticon- 
deroga,  NY  12883. 


NEED  AT  ONCE 

Experienced  individual  to  supervise 
Accounting- Data  Processing-Credit- 
Purchasing  departments  of  large  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  in  Sun-Belt.  Must 
have  strong  DP  background  as  well  as  full 
accounting  qualifications.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  progressive  company,  good 
benefits.  Must  be  people  oriented. 
$45,000  •  for  right  individual.  Write  Box 
5770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER -TO  $22,000 
Rapidly  growing  youth-oriented  newspaper 
chain  (New  York,  Florida  and  Ohio)  seeks 
extremely  hard-working  general  manager 
to  oversee  entire  operation.  Knowledge  in 
ad  sales,  promotion,  layout  and  production 
and  editorial.  Staff  of  21.  15%  travel  to 
help  set  up  and  co-ordinate  new  papers. 
Resume  and  strong  letter  to  Good  Times, 
230  Arlington  Circle,  East  Hills.  NY  11548. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Central  Indiana 
group  owned  A.CKX)  circulation  daily.  The 
successful  candidate  must  have  strong 
advertising,  marketing  and  public  relations 
background  with  an  ability  to  motivate  and 
train  people.  Position  offers  exceptional 
opportunities  for  the  right  candidate.  Send 
resume,  including  salary  history  to  Box 
5728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


SAVANNAH  NEWS  PRESS 
Immediate  opening  on  retail  advertising 
staff.  If  you’re  enthusiastic,  creative, 
knowledgeable  and  ambitious— we  have  a 
good  job  for  you.  Excellent  pay.  good  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  tO;  Mike  Boisclair,  P.O. 
Box  1088,  Savannah,  GA  31402. 


CORPORATE  DIRECTOR 
OF  ADVERTISING 

Prestigious  Zone  2  newspaper  organization 
is  seeking  an  experienced  executive  to 
handle  complete  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  activities  for  its  entire  newspaper 
group.  If  you  are  aggressive  and  creative 
and  can  handle  this  challenging  opportun¬ 
ity  please  send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  5772,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Have  we  got  a 
salesman  for  you! 

He's  got  great  newspaper  contacts. 
He's  thoroughly  versed  in  the  latest 
technology.  He  knows  how  to  design 
a  system  that  works  best  for  his 
client.  And,  because  he  knows  and 
cares  about  his  clients,  he  knows 
when  existing  equipment  should  be 
implemented  to  keep  pace  with 
growth  and  advancement. 

How  do  we  know  so  much  about  this 
fellow?  He  reads  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER!  We  speak  his  language! 

If  you're  on  the  lookout  for  good 
sales  people,  give  us  a  call.  We'll 
get  your  message  across! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  7,  1978 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  Representatives  for 
national  business  publication  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Kansas  City.  Small  town  news  ex¬ 
perience  excellent.  News  writing  a  plus. 
Train  in  Kansas  City  for  3  months-1  year. 
Relocation  required.  30%  travel.  Send  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  tO:  Dennis  Bryant,  General 
Sales  Manager,  Vance  Publishing  Co.,  1 
Gateway  Center,  Kansas  City,  KS  66101. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  30,000  cir¬ 
culation  Zone  5  daily.  Position  reports  to 
publisher  and  offers  great  potential  for 
career  growth  with  one  of  the  country’s 
largest  newspaper  groups.  If  you’re  ag¬ 
gressive  and  have  several  years  experience 
in  newspaper  advertising,  please  send  your 
resume  and  salary  requirements  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  5881,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

Twice  weekly  newspaper  group,  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y.  seeks  live  wire  display  salesper¬ 
son,  exp.  only.  Pref.  food  and  major  retail 
display  background.  Excellent  op^rtunity 
with  executive  potential.  Write  Box  5879, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  7  day.  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio  newspaper.  We  are  seeking  an 
individual  that  knows  how  to  motivate  an 
advertising  staff.  This  person  must  also 
possess  good  newspaper  promotion  sense 
and  be  able  to  implement  it.  The  right  per¬ 
son  will  have  the  opportunity  for  further 
advancement.  Send  your  resume  in 
guaranteed  confidence  to:  Donald  F.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Publisher,  The  MARION  STAR,  150 
Court  St.,  Marion,  OH  43302. 


NATIONAUREGIONAUSTATE  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  SALESPERSON 
We  are  seeking  a  top-notch  experienced 
individual  who  is  not  adverse  to  travelling 
the  beautiful  state  of  Wyoming.  Outdoor 
activities  abound  in  this  economically 
booming  market. 

We  offer  full  company  benefits  including 
earnings  exceeding  $15,000  the  first  year, 
plus  the  opportunity  to  live  and  work  in  this 
outdoorsmen’s  paradise.  Send  your  re¬ 
sume  tO: 

Jim  Staller,  Display  Ad  Manager 
Casper  Star  Tribune 
P.O.  Box  80 
Casper,  WY  82601 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  for 
weekly  newspapers  in  a  highly  competitive 
market  in  the  East.  Need  is  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  motivating  and  creative  individual 
with  a  strong  background  in  sales  and 
sales  management.  Excellent  potential, 
fringes  and  opportunity  for  bonus  with  in¬ 
creased  sales.  Send  resume  and  present 
salary  to  Box  5760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
New  Position  in  sales,  promotion,  product 
improvement  and  development  on  expand¬ 
ing  and  growing  32,000  AM  daily.  Reports 
to  president.  Write:  John  Hager,  P.O.  Box 
1480,  Owensboro,  KY  42301. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  on  three  prize¬ 
winning  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
Wyoming  mountains.  We’re  looking  for  po¬ 
tential  ad  managers.  We  want  aggressive, 
creative  people  who  believe  in  themselves 
and  in  good  newspapering.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Bill  Sniffin,  Wyoming  State 
Journal,  Box  J,  Lander,  WY  82520. 


MAGAZINE  PUBLISHER  looking  for 
sophisticated  one-panel  gag  cartoons  on 
business  and/or  family  situations.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  work  samples  and  SaSE  to:  Sea¬ 
port,  P.O.  Box  7295,  North  Bergen,  NJ 
07047. 


CIRCULATION 


ENTHUSIASTIC  #2  or  district  manager, 
strong  on  carrier  relations,  familiar  with 
ABC,  promotions,  who  wants  to  manage 
the  whole  operation  and  improve  circula¬ 
tion  for  small  community  daily.  Attractive 
salary  and  benefits.  Reply  to  Box  5768, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AN  AGGRESSIVE,  sales  oriented  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  for  a  12,000  PM  Illinois  6-day 
paper.  Salary  negotiable,  good  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  5674,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
A  medium-size  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  searching  for  an  aggressive,  innova¬ 
tive  and  promotion-minded  circulation 
manager  who  will  report  directly  to  the 
publisher.  The  position  entails  full  office, 
mailroom  and  transportation.  Applicants 
should  be  well-versed  in  management 
principles  of  planning,  staff  motivation, 
cost  control,  analysis  and  reporting.  Full 
knowledge  of  ABC  is  a  must.  In  return  we 
offer  a  fine  challenge  with  a  well  regarded 
newspaper  in  a  growing  market.  We  also 
offer  a  good  salary,  attractive  benefits  and 
a  delightful  area  in  which  to  live.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  circulation  manager  is  moving  into 
general  management  with  our  company. 
Send  full  resume  and  a  statement  of  your 
management  philosophy  to  Box  5850, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  BRIGHT  Circulation  execu¬ 
tive  who’s  good  with  figures  and  can  be  a 
leader  with  independent  dealers.  Will  be 
offered  a  lifetime  opportunity  in  Zone  2 
with  one  of  the  largest  and  fastest  growing 
PM  newspapers  in  the  country  if  you  can 
qualify  for  a  top  position.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits,  ^nd  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  5864,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  ARE  looking  tor  ambitious,  career- 
minded  district  sales  managers.  We  are  a 
newspaper  in  midwest  using  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  System.  Good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  person  with  proven  ability. 
Many  fine  fringe  benefits  along  with  good 
salary  and  expense  allowance.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  5871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Not  a  circulation  executive.  We  desire  a 
working  circulator  who  knows  all  the  fine 
points  as  to  how  to  secure  more  circulation 
for  a  newspaper  who  has  a  great  product. 
Please  forward  all  information  relative  to 
your  qualifications  and  any  details  you 
think  we  should  know,  including  years  of 
experience  as  a  circulator  and  salary  de¬ 
sired. 

Robert  I.  McCracken 
The  Times  Herald 
P.O.  Box  591 
Norristown,  Pa.  19404 


Sales  Manager 

Expansion  of  our  circulation  department 
necessitates  the  creation  of  this  position. 
The  person  we  seek  will  have  had  sales- 
supervisory  experience  in  a  competitive 
market,  can  successfully  use  a  variety  of 
sales  techniques,  and  can  apply  contem¬ 
porary  management  skills.  Emphasis  is  on 
creativity  and  solid  human  relations  skills. 
Located  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  country,  this  position  offers 
professional  opportunity,  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits,  plus  a  chance  to 
work  for  Montana’s  finest  newspaper. 
Send  your  resume  and  salary  requirements 
in  strict  confidence  to:  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Billings  Gazette,  P.O.  Box  2507, 
Billings,  MT  59103.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  M/F. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  needed  for 
Zones  1  and  2.  Ideal  spots  for  sales- 
minded  circulators  looking  to  move  ahead 
with  group  operation.  If  you’re  an  aggres¬ 
sive  #2  person,  or  #1  with  no  place  to  go, 
these  medium— small-sized  dailies  may  be 
for  you.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
5648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATIONS  MANAGER 

HOME  DELIVERY 

#1  direct  mail  house  in  metro  Washington. 
DC  needs  hard-working,  bright,  individual 
to  develop  expanding  private  delivery  bus¬ 
iness.  Our  company  is  delivering  5  national 
weekly  and  5  national  monthly  magazines. 
This  is  a  dynamic  new  business  division 
with  our  established  company.  All  com¬ 
pany  benefits  including  pension  program, 
hospitalization  and  major  medical  plus 
stock  purchase.  All  responses  to  Norman 
Schultz,  President,  ADW  Computer  Mail 
Services,  10700  Hanna  St.,  Beltsville,  MD 
20705. 


RAPIDLY  EXPANDING  newspaper  group 
needs  experienced,  aggressive,  group- 
level  circulator  capable  of  designing  and 
implementing  winning  circulation  pro¬ 
grams  for  our  community  newspapers  in  8 
states.  Reports  directly  to  the  Vice- 
president  of  Operations.  Hard  work,  much 
travel  but  we  are  growing  rapidly  and  our 
new  circulator  will  grow  with  us.  Write  Box 
5708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

For  26,000  daily  and  Sunday,  with  TMC 
package,  in  industrial  city  in  chart  area  5. 
Potential  for  growth  to  30,000  under  guid¬ 
ance  of  right  person. 

I  am  looking  for  an  aggressive  individual 
with  good  record  of  collection,  promotion 
and  carrier  recruitment.  Must  guide  and 
motivate  5  district  managers  in  building 
new  little  merchant  and  motor  routes. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  now  on  a  smaller  paper  or  assistant  on 
a  larger  one.  We  are  a  division  of  a  re¬ 
spected  newspaper  group  and  can  offer 
growth  potential  to  a  person  who  can  dem¬ 
onstrate  ability. 

Please  send  complete  resume,  including 
salary  requirement,  to  Box  5795,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  growing 
North  Dakota  daily  and  weekly  shopper. 
Must  be  promotion  minded  and  able  to 
motivate  carriers.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Ed  Hauck,  Dickinson 
Press,  Dickinson,  ND  58601  or  call  (701) 
225-8111. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  a  bright,  energetic 
and  creative  circulation  manager  for  our 
lOOM  weekly.  If  you  can  manager  people 
well,  can  develop  and  meet  a  budget,  and 
are  familiar  with  voluntary  paid  and  TMC 
we’d  like  to  hear  from  you.  We  offer  attrac¬ 
tive  location,  salary  and  benefits  in  a  very 
dynamic  organization.  Write:  Albuquerque 
News.,  Att:  Ruth  Lewis,  P.O.  Box  25526, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87125  giving  complete 
employment  and  earnings  history. 


CIRCULATIOIT  DIRECTOR-Zone  2— 
25,000  circulation  AM.  PM  paper— No 
Sunday.  Must  have  good  record  and  refer¬ 
ences  working  with  district  manager  oper¬ 
ations  also  familiar  with  small  mailroom 
operation.  Must  be  promotional  and  ser¬ 
vice  minded  and  be  able  to  outline  carrier 
and  district  manager  plans  and  programs 
on  a  quarterly  and  annual  basis.  Good  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  fringe  benefit  absolutely 
confidential.  Send  resume  to  Box  5757, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


INSIDE  SALES  SUPERVISOR.  Run  your 
own  5  person  department  at  growing 
22,000  daily.  Bud^t/hiring/training/sales 
responsibilities.  VDT  experience  impor¬ 
tant,  management  qualities  a  must.  We 
want  you  to  make  our  new  guaranteed- 
result  want  ad  program  even  more  profit¬ 
able:  set-up  call-back  and  call-from- 
competitive-papers  program.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  from  $200  to  $300  per  week  plus  per¬ 
cent  of  net  gain  (currently  $250-$300 
monthly).  Full  company  benefits,  good  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities  and  a  lot  of  hard 
work  await  you  here.  Call  Robert  Fusie, 
(913)  371-4300,  The  Kansan,  901  N.  8th. 
Kansas  City.  KS  66101.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  & 
Publisher,  575  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the 
number  of  clips  submitted  in 
response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila 
envelope.  Never  submit  com¬ 
plete  newspapers  or  maga¬ 
zines  unless  specifically 
called  for. 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  ambitious,  ex¬ 
perienced  and  enthusiastic  pro.  We  aie  a 
26,(X)0  daily  in  a  rapid  growth  market  with 
staff  thats  good  but  needs  direction.  Good 
salary  with  commission  plan.  Please  con¬ 
tact:  Mr.  Sexton,  Waukesha  Freeman,  200 
Park  Place,  Waukesha,  Wl  53186.  All  con¬ 
tacts  held  in  strictest  confidence. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
For  large  twice  weekly  newspaper  in  com¬ 
petitive  California  area.  Must  plan  and  di¬ 
rect  phone  and  outside  sales  force.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Great  fu¬ 
ture  in  large  growing  newspaper  chain. 
Please  address  your  replies  to  Box  5783, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON-COUNSE¬ 
LOR  for  2200  circulation  growing  weekly. 
Must  be  able  to  layout  and  marxup  ads. 
Weekly  experience  preferred.  $125  a  week 
plus  commission.  Contact:  Robert  Blake, 
Managing  Editor,  P.O.  Box  7,  Columbiana, 
OH  44408. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


LOOKING  FOR  sales  director  on  the  rise. 
Excellent  chance  to  take  charge  and  work 
new  market.  Daily  newspaper  located  in 
ideal  Northern  Michigan  country  close  to 
Big  Water.  Write:  The  Evening  News,  Sault 
St.  Marie.  Ml  49783. 


TOP-NOTCH  OPENING  for  top-notch 
salesperson  who  can  increase  lineage  in 
our  chain  of  four  excellent  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers.  Salary  open,  good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Job  open  now.  Write:  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Box  601,  Atkinson,  IL  61235. 
Phone  (309)  936-7967. 


SPORTS  WRITER-photographer  with  Eng¬ 
lish  and  typing  skills  for  large  Area  9  rural 
weekly.  Near  outdoor  recreation.  Box 
5335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  MIDWEST  daily  seeks  journeyman 
reporter:  must  be  able  to  handle  assign¬ 
ment:  top  pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Write 
Box  5759,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIFESTYLE/FEATURES  EDITOR 
We’re  looking  for  someone  with  strong 
graphics  and  supervisory  skills  to  be  the 
number  2  person  in  the  growing  features 
department  of  a  major  Southern  daily.  The 
ideal  candidate  would  have  three  to  five 
years’  experience  as  a  supervising  editor, 
and  would  be  able  to  direct— with  flair  and 
imagination— the  production  of  several 
weekly  sections  and  daily  features  pages. 
If  you  fit  the  description,  and  are  a  tough 
word  editor  as  well,  please  send  a  resume 
and  the  names  and  telephone  numbers  of 
three  references  we  can  check  im¬ 
mediately.  Please  reply  to  Box  5786, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

We  need  to  organize  our  sports  depart¬ 
ment  and  give  our  readers  an  attractive 
and  appealing  sports  section.  One  year’s 
desk  experience  is  a  must  and  you  must 
have  layout  experience.  We  are  a  20,000 
(and  gaining)  6-day  a  week  daily  in  a  major 
university  town.  Send  clips  and  references 
in  first  letter  to  Box  5766,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER 

South  Florida  afternoon  daily 
has  opening  for  an  editorial 
writer  with  top  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  skills.  Our  newspaper  takes 
a  moderate  political  position. 
Heavy  emphasis  on  local  and 
state  issues.  Send  resume  with 
editorial  writing  samples  to: 

Employee 
Relations  Director, 

Ft.  Lauderdale  News, 

P.O.  Box  14430, 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33302. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  7,  1978 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR 


National  professional  association  headquartered  in 
Chicago  is  seeking  an  editor  for  prestigious  news/opinion 
publications  in  the  legal  field.  Successful  candidate  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  reporting  from  all  vantage 
points,  be  able  to  direct  a  staff  of  reporters  and  be  familiar 
with  design  and  production  processes.  Strong  news 
sense,  intellectual  curiosity,  administrative  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills  are  required.  Minimum  of  five  years  editorial 
experience  with  some  emphasis  in  magazine  publica¬ 
tions,  a  record  of  successful  planning  to  anticipate  news 
developments  and  skill  in  making  complex  issues  intellig¬ 
ible  to  readership  are  major  requirements  for  this  posi¬ 
tion.  Legal  experience  and  background  helpful,  but  the 
ability  to  work  well  with  a  wide  variety  of  individuals  is 
also  important. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  a  comprehensive  bene¬ 
fits  package  as  well  as  outstanding  potential  for  career 
and  professional  growth. 

Minority  candidates  and  women  are  encouraged  to  re¬ 
spond. 

If  you  feel  you  are  qualified  for  this  position,  please  send  a 
cover  letter  (including  salary  history)  as  well  as  your  re¬ 
sume  outlining  work  history  and  accomplishments  to: 

BOX  5887,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  .'Affirmative  Action  Employer  M  F/H 


EXPANDING  SOUTH  FLORIDA  PAPER 
SEEKS  TOP  WRITERS,  EDITORS 

We  are  currently  seeking  highly  skilled,  experienced 
journalists  to  join  our  rapidly  expanding  newspaper. 
This  established  morning  daily  is  in  South 
Florida — a  great  place  to  live  and  work. 

A  variety  of  positions  are  presently  available  for 
reporters  and  writers  with  at  least  2-3  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  general  assignment,  investigative,  munici¬ 
pal  beats,  sports,  and  lifestyle.  Positions  also  exist 
for  copy  editors  and  layout  personnel.  We  are  only 
interested  in  enthusiastic,  highly  motivated  people 
who  wish  to  contribute  in  a  demanding  professional 
environment.  In  return,  we  offer  the  best  career 
opportunity  in  Journalism  today.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  and  samples  to  Box  5663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  9,000  daily  in  growing 
Southern  California  area.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  solid  small  chain.  Write  Box 
5862,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  reporter  needed  for  new 
weekly  in  energy  boom  area.  Practical  ex¬ 
perience  required  but  new  graduate  OK. 
Send  clips,  resume  to:  Gallup  Progress, 
Box  2409,  Gallup,  NM  87301. 

EDITOR/REPORTER 

For  new  distribution  newspaper  in  New 
York  City.  Applicant  must  be  a  deadline 
beater  who  enjoys  community  involve¬ 
ment.  Our  paper  is  people  oriented  with  a 
50  percent  news  feature  hole.  Apply  in 
writing  only  with  clips,  to  Box  5875,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  23M  daily.  Will  assist 
with  layout.  VDT  experience  helpful.  Ex¬ 
perience  desired  but  not  essential  if  you 
have  what  it  takes.  Send  complete  resume, 
references,  clips  to:  Sports  Editor,  The 
Register-Mail,  Galesburg,  IL  61401. 

SPORTS  WRITER  EDITOR  .  .  .  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  needs  an  aggressive,  self¬ 
starting  sports  person  to  head  up  sports 
coverage  for  its  satellite  tabloid.  Some 
sports  experience  required.  This  is  a 
growth  potential  position.  Please  write  Box 
5716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  5  day  daily 
in  Zone  6  in  December.  University  com¬ 
munity,  award  winning  naper.  Staff  of  6. 
$275  per  week  to  start.  Write  Box  5792, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CHICAGO  BUREAU  CHIEF 
Commodity  news  services  seeks  news  and 
staff  manager  for  13-person  bureau.  Solid 
news  and  management  experience  re¬ 
quired:  economic  background  not  re¬ 
quired. 

CNS  is  the  largest  US  commodity  news 
wire  operation,  with  bureaus  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  New  York,  Chicago,  London.  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  headquarters  in  Kansas  city. 
CNS  and  UPl  operate  UNICOM  news,  a 
world-wide  commodity  wire. 

Contact  CNS  Executive  Editor  Linda  Vance 
at  (913)  642-7373  or  send  resume  to:  P.O. 
Box  6053,  Leawood,  KS.  66206.  An  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer 
M/F. 


LAYOUT  EDITOR-COPY  EDITOR 
Needed  for  District  3  daily  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  IIO.OOO.  Position  re¬ 
quires  strong  skills  in  copy  editing,  head¬ 
line  writing  and  modular  layout.  VDT  skills 
and  one  to  two  years  daily  experience  as 
full-  or  part-time  wire  editor  desired.  Send 
resume,  tear  sheets  and  names  of  at  least 
three  professional  references  to  Personnel 
Department,  Roanoke  Times  &  World- 
News.  P.O.  Box  2491,  Roanoke,  VA  24010. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER:  The  Colby 
(KS)  Daily  Free  Press  and  Weekend  Prairie 
Drummer  has  an  immediate  opening  for 
an  experienced  reporter-photographer. 
Call  Ron  Brown,  (913)  462-3963. 


MEDIUM  SIZED  North  Carolina  daily  wants 
swing  person  for  desk.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  city  desk,  wire  and  layout  on  five 
day  fill-in  basis.  Experience  necessary.  No 
calls  please.  Write:  Editor,  Gastonia 
Gazette,  P.O.  Box  1538,  Gastonia,  N.C. 
28052. 


REPORTERS  AND  COPY  EDITORS  for  one 
of  the  state's  largest  morning  papers. 
Some  actual  newspaper  experience  a 
MUST.  Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Edward 
Sabine,  Syracuse  Newspapers,  Box  4195, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  13221. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  or  small  paper 
editor  ready  to  move  up;  join  fast-paced 
suburban  group.  Call:  (312)  834-0900  or 
write  Guy  Keller,  Mgr.  Editor,  Press  Publi¬ 
cations,  112  South  York  St.,  Elmhurst,  II. 
60126. 


NOW  taking  applications  for  staff  report¬ 
ers.  photographers,  sports  writers.  We  are 
a  newspaper — 4  months  old— that  got  oft  to 
a  bad  start  and  are  now  in  the  process  of 
cleaning  house.  If  you  are  a  dedicated 
journalist  we’d  like  to  hear  from  you:  if  not. 
don’t  waste  our  time  or  yours.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  samples  to;  Dick  Swaboda.  News 
Editor.  Morning  American,  302  S.  Osage, 
Bartlesville,  OK  74003.  Or  call  (918)  336- 
0990  to  arrange  interview. 


MATURE  EDITOR 

One  of  the  South’s  most  respected 
medium  sized  newspapers  desires  sea¬ 
soned  editor  to  handle  all  editorial  func¬ 
tions.  including  editorial  page,  newsroom 
and  public  relations.  Several  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Should  be  willing  to 
meet  the  public  and  make  speeches  as  ap¬ 
propriate,  Prefer  traditional  and  conserva¬ 
tive  orientation.  Write  Box  5774,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

with  daily  experience  for  progressive  daily 
to  direct  talented  staff  in  fast  growth  situ¬ 
ation.  Zone  5.  Write  Box  5722,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Experienced  for  fast-moving  desk  on 
60,000  award-winning  AM  daily  in  New 
York’s  Hudson  Valley,  70  miles  from  New 
York  City.  VDT  experience  useful.  Must  be 
eager  to  work  on  desk  that  requires  accu¬ 
rate  and  concise  editing  and  bright  head¬ 
lines  for  regional.  3-edition  operation. 
Send  resume  to  Box  5861,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  Mississippi’s  best  AM 
daily.  Speed,  accuracy  and  creativity  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume,  sample  pages  and 
letter  with  professional  goals  to:  Pic  Firim, 
Editor,  South  Mississippi  Sun,  P.O.  Box 
4567,  Biloxi,  MS  39531. 

EDITOR  IN  CHIEF 

National  newspaper  seeking  skilled  pro¬ 
fessional  with  newspaper  experience  for 
Long  Island  based  publication.  Salary 
$25-$30,000  plus  benefits.  Box  5729, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWSPAPER 
PERSON  EXPERIENCED 
HIGH  SALARY  JOB 
Editorial  Side 

We  are  looking  fora  top  notch  professional 
wrifer/editor  to  leave  the  regular  newspa¬ 
per  field  and  come  to  work  at  a  much 
higher  salary  in  the  farm  publication  field. 
Should  be  between  30  and  40  years  old, 
family  man  with  college  degree.  We  are 
prepared  to  pay  what  it  takes  to  get  a  top 
notch  man  for  this  position.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits,  good  working  conditions, 
pleasant  people  with  whom  to  work.  Get 
out  of  the  rat  race  and  into  something 
smoother,  more  challenging  and  more  in¬ 
teresting.  We  now  cover  20  states  with  4 
high  quality  weekly  farm  publications 
reaching  250,000  of  the  largest,  most 
technologically  and  financially  sophisti¬ 
cated  farmers  in  the  South,  Southwest  and 
Far  West.  If  you  are  a  highly  competent 
journalist  we  will  teach  you  modern  ag¬ 
riculture  in  all  its  varied  facets.  You  would 
live  in  Clarksdale,  Ms.  which  is  75  miles 
south  of  Memphis,  Tn. 

Contact:  Wm.  S.  McNamee,  Farm  Press 
Publications,  P.  0.  Box  1217, 
Clarksdale.  Ms.  38614.  (601) 
624-8503 


SPORTS  EDITOR  who  can  take  photos  and 
handle  other  general  duty  assignments. 
Quality,  family  owned  group  of  weekly 
newspapers.  Good  working  conditions, 
other  benefits.  Salary  open.  Job  open  im¬ 
mediately,  News  Publishing  Co..  Box  601. 
Atkinson,  IL  61235  or  phone  (309)  936- 
7966. 


TAKE  CHARGE  SPORTS  EDITOR  for 
5,000  circulation  Ohio  daily,  strong  on 
pictures,  graphics  and  local  coverage. 
Ideal  applicant  may  be  a  bit  short  on  ex¬ 
perience,  but  strong  on  enthusiasm. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  sports  required. 
Entry  level  applicants  will  be  considered. 
Send  resume,  non  returnable  clips,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expectations  to:  Bill 
Meyer.  Editor,  The  Bellevue  Gazette,  107 
N.  Sandusky  St.,  Bellvue,  OH  44811. 


STAFFING  UP— New  business  weekly 
newspaper  seeks  experienced  reporters 
and  editors.  New  York  City  headquarters 
and  San  Francisco  bureau.  Heavy  coast- 
to-coast  travel.  Daily  newspaper  or  wire 
service  experience  a  must:  business  writ¬ 
ing  background  helpful.  Pay  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  and  ability.  Send  clips 
and  resume  to  Box  5711,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU’RE  AT  HOME  in  the  world  of 
Stravinsky  and  Sondheim,  Monet  and 
Meatloaf  ...  If  you  think  the  arts/ 
entertainment  beat  deserves  ..ne  writing 
and  fine  thinking  ...  If  you  can  produce 
those  qualities  from  a  staff  of  critics  and 
feature  writers  on  a  large  metro  daily  ...  If 
you  won’t  settle  tor  easy  story  ideas  .  .  . 
Then  you  may  be  the  arts/entertainment 
editor  we’re  after.  Responsibilities  include 
a  tab  "weekend"  section,  Sunday  arts  sec¬ 
tion,  and  daily  TV  and  entertainment 
coverage.  Submit  resumes  and  samples  of 
writing  and/or  editing  tO:  Ben  Burns,  Assis¬ 
tant  Managing  Editor,  The  Detroit  News. 
615  W.  Lafayette  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Ml  48231. 


NEVKS  EDITOR 

To  run  8  person  24  hour  copy  desk  opera¬ 
tion  of  fast-growing  daily  in  Chicago  metro 
area.  Management.  VDt.  desk  know  how. 
Journalism  degree  helpful.  Looking  for  a 
pro.  Excellent  pay,  benefits,  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Write  to  Box  5723,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WYOMING  WEEKLY  needs  experienced 
reporter-photographer.  Grow  with,  help 
build  better  paper  in  beautiful  valley.  Re¬ 
sumes  to  Box  5755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


bright  head-  IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

?  TECHNICAL  EDITORS 

1,  Editor  &  If  you  have  an  engineering  degree  or  strong 
technical  background  plus  technical  writ- 
...  ing  skills  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Journal— the  industry’s 
Ip  naoes  and  'wading  publication  -has  openings  for  2 
pr<- Firim  technical  editors  to  be  located  in  Houston, 
n  '  p  n  On  '  *  production  editor  needed  to  write  and 

in,  r.u.  BOX  gjju  technical  articles  about  oil  and  gas 
production  operations,  and  the  pipe  line 
editor  will  write  and  edit  articles  about  oil 
and  gas  pipe  line  operations.  If  qualified 
!  skilled  pro-  send  your  resume  and  salary  requirements 
(perience  for  in  confidence  to:  Engineering  Editor,  Oil 
ition.  Salary  and  Gas  Journal.  Box  1260,  Tulsa.  OK 

.  Box  5729,  74101.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

M/F. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE  reporters  with  flair,  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  clips  to  prove  it.  We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  2  of  the  best.  Resume,  clips,  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Gerald  FitzGerald,  City  Editor, 
Standard-Times,  New  Bedford,  MA  02742. 
No  Calls. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Zone  5  AM  daily  with  competition  seeks 
experienced  editor  to  direct  news  desk, 
design  pages,  oversee  assignments  and 
assume  supervisory  responsibility.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  city  and  copy  desk  experi¬ 
ence  and  initiative  in  developing  news 
coverage.  Good  potential  for  advance¬ 
ment.  group  affiliation.  Salary  in  high  teen, 
excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  with  sal¬ 
ary  history,  requirements  and  copy  of  cur¬ 
rent  newspaper  to  Box  5882,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


We  are  beefing  up.  Seven  Day  A.M.  (27M) 
newspaper  needs  three  reporters.  One 
year  newspaper  experience  required.  Send 
resume  or  phone:  Mike  McDaniel,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Temple  Daily  Telegram,  P.O. 
Box  868,  Temple,  TF  76501,  (817)  778- 
4444. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  take  full  responsi- 
bdity  for  day  to  day  operations  of  finan¬ 
cially  successful  monthly  trade  publication 
in  Zone  I's  most  exciting  metro  area.  This 
is  not  an  ordinary  trade  rag.  but  a  dynamic, 
opinionated,  independent  and  con¬ 
sequently  respected  book,  both  well- 
written  and  tightly  edited,  and  we  aim  to 
keep  it  that  way.  We  need  an  extraordinar¬ 
ily  bright,  energetic  and  ambitious  person 
who’s  had  two  to  four  years  experience 
learning  the  basics  of  newspapering  from 
layout  to  headline  writing,  and  is  also  a 
talented  and  stylish  reporter.  This  is  an 
outstanding  opportunity  for  the  right  per¬ 
son,  as  we  cover  what  many  consider  to  be 
the  most  colorful  area  in  the  spectrum  of 
business  activity,  full  of  grist  for  punchy 
features  and  outspoken  opinion.  None  but 
the  extremely  capable  and  highly  moti¬ 
vated  need  apply.  Box  5878,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editor,  Magazine 

Associate  Editor  for  popular  new  national 
general-interest  magazine.  To  assist  editor 
in  creating  and  packaging  fresh,  stimulat¬ 
ing,  reader-benefit  editorial  projects.  Will 
be  working  with  top  national  writers  and 
authorities.  Thorough  consumer-magazine 
editing  experience  and  sharp  writing  skills 
essential.  A  demanding,  challenging  op¬ 
portunity  to  have  immediate  impact  on  a 
growing,  Chicago-based,  innovative  new 
magazine. 

Send  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
writing  samples  to: 

Box  5876,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  for  7,000  circulation 
daily.  Cover  High  Schools.  Non  school 
sports  are  also  important.  Lots  of  features 
and  photos  expected.  Supervise  stringers, 
layout  pages,  produce  football  and  basket¬ 
ball  tabs.  Recent  graduates  considered. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Box  5866, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  TO  TRAIN  for  Managing  Editor 
ppsition  on  5-day  daily.  Send  references, 
clips  to:  Personnel,  Daily  Journal,  Vinita, 
OK  74301. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  8,000  AM  daily  for 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  North  Dakota 
cities  of  15,0(X).  We  need  a  working  man 
ager  to  guide  and  motivate  an  excellent 
news  staff  of  six.  Must  be  able  to  antici 
pate  news  and  realize  that  the  newspapers 
real  strength  is  in  the  community  it  serves 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Ed  Hauck,  Dickinson  Press,  127  West  First 
St..  Dickinson,  ND  58601,  or  call  (701) 
225-8111. 


WRITERS 

Our  (Fortune  500)  clients  Zones  2,3,5.6,9 
seek  versatile  financial/business  writers 
with  newspaper  or  magazine  background 
to  write  features— press  releases— and 
speeches.  Salary  based  on  experience 
$25.000-$40,000.  Send  confidential  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
EPM,  The  Cantor  Concern.  39  W.  55th  St.. 
New  York.  NY  10019. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  sought  for  quality  AM  in 
Zone  8.  Must  be  top-notch  editor  and  wri 
ter  who  possesses  the  managerial  skills  to 
administer  a  large,  young  staff.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  5717,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR  for  wide  awake  60,000  West¬ 
ern  daily.  Emphasis  on  staff  organization 
and  guidance,  imaginative  news  coverage 
and  a  sensitive  balance  between  nuts- 
and-bolts.  local  information  and  high- 
leadership  enterprise  reporting.  Current 
tearsheets  with  resume,  please.  Zone  7. 
Write  Box  5756,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Decatur  (IL)  Herald  and  Review  a 
combined  65,000  AM  and  PM  Daily,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  copy  editor. 
Background  in  reporting  required,  as  well 
as  daily  desk  experience  in  editing  copyw¬ 
riting  heads,  and  designing  pages.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Excellent 
benefits  and  growth  potential.  Include 
editing  and  writing  samples  with  your  re¬ 
sume  to:  Keith  L.  Stewart,  LKINDSAY/ 
Schaub  Newspapers.  Inc.,  Box  789,  De¬ 
catur,  IL  62525. 


CITY  EDITOR 
The  Leesburg  Commercial,  a  9,000  PM  6 
day  dally,  is  seeking  an  organized,  aggres¬ 
sive  individual  to  assume  the  #2  position 
in  our  editorial  department.  Minimum  3 
years  reporting  and  1  year  newsroom  man¬ 
agement  a  must. 

Last  year  we  had  the  highest  increase  in 
circulation  of  any  newspaper  under  18,000 
in  the  nation,  due  primarily  to  an  extensive 
Product  Improvement  Program.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  MUST  be  dedicated  to 
producing  a  quality  community  daily 
newspaper  in  a  tough  compe-.tive  market. 
As  a  member  of  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  we  offer  salary  commensurate  with 
experience,  excellent  group  benefits  and 
the  opportunity  for  advancement. 

If  you  think  you’re  good  enough,  please 
forward  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Allan  Smith,  Editor.  PO  Drawer. 
7,  Leesburgh,  FL  32748. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  who  can  direct  news, 
ad,  circulation  and  promotion  efforts  for 
top  midwest  weekly  that  wants  to  continue 
established  growth.  Excellent  community 
and  an  even  better  opportunity,  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringes.  Write  Box  4047,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSFEATURES  REPORTER.  Sun  News¬ 
papers  of  Omaha  wants  a  talented  writer 
who  is  a  skilled  reporter,  a  stylist  with  a 
nose  for  news.  We  need  a  fiesty  yet  sensi¬ 
tive  newsperson.  If  you  fit  the  bill  and  can 
deliver,  send  cover  letter,  full  resume  and 
selected  clips  tO:  Managing  Editor.  4875  F, 
St.,  Omaha.  NB  68117. 


CITY  EDITOR:  seeking  veteran  with  ambi¬ 
tion  to  grow  with  growing  newspaper 
group.  Must  be  experienced  and  skilled  at 
editing  and  layout.  Extensive  reporting  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Contact:  Harry  Wood. 
Executive  Editor,  The  News,  P.O.  Box  789, 
Port  Arthur,  TX  77640.  (713)  985-5541. 


THE  DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS  is  looking  for  a 
bright,  creative  and  thoroughly  profes 
sional  person  to  head  its  Life, 'Style  De¬ 
partment. 

We  want  someone  with  at  least  five  years 
experience  in  news,  including  two  years  in 
a  supervisory  role.  VDT  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  person  who  fills  this  job  will  have 
to  direct  reporters,  edit  copy,  lay  out  im 
aginative  pages  and  come  up  with  dyna 
mite  stories  that  could  find  their  way  onto 
Page  1  regularly. 

The  philosophy  of  the  daily  and  Sunday 
section  is  simple  but  basic:  Help  readers 
cope  with  realities  of  daily  living  such  as 
family  issues,  health,  consumer,  fashions, 
food.  fads.  The  section  is  heavily  how-to 
oriented.  We  want  someone  who  is  not  af 
raid  of  a  section  aimed  primarily  at  women 
and  families. 

If  interested,  send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Sue  Reisinger,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Dayton  Daily  News,  Dayton.  Ohio  45401. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SENIOR  EDITOR 

strong,  experienced  editor  to  coordinate 
writing,  editing  and  production  of  reports 
for  a  national  survey  project.  Work  span 
sociology,  economics,  engineering  and 
water  chemistry.  Experience  must  include 
writing  and  production  of  large  scale  sci¬ 
entific  ro  technical  reports.  Salary: 
$18,000-$27,000  depending  upon  skills, 
experience  and  education.  Send  resume 
and  writi.ig  samples  to:  Bruce  Brower,  134 
Warren  Hall.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  NY 
14853. 


COPY  EDITOR— At  least  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  for  Northwest  AM  daily:  56,000  Cir¬ 
culation.  Send  resume  to  Box  5863,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT 


HELP  WANTED 

ESTIMATOR  CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 


DES  PLAINES  PUBLISHING  is  looking  for 
an  individual  to  serve  in  commercial  print¬ 
ing  estimating,  with  some  responsibility  for 
customer  service.  The  individual  selected 
should  have  2-3  years  experience  in  es¬ 
timating.  Write  or  call: 

Sam  McMichael 
Des  Plaines  Publishing 
1000  Executive  Way 
Des  Plaines.  Illinois  60018 
(312)  824-1111 


MANAGEMENT 


CITY  EDITOR:  Leader  of  talented  staff  of  a 
dozen  able  to  assume  responsibility  for 
local  coverage  on  medium-sized  daily  in 
Zone  3  where  local  coverage  considered 
vital.  Someone  who  can  edit  copy  and 
manage  people.  Layout  experience.  Salary 
open.  Send  resume  to  Box  5859,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS  > 
Anchorage,  Alaska 
NEEDS  DYNAMIC,  EXPERIENCED 
GENERAL  MANAGER 
ALSO:  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  AND 
CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
morning  newspaper,  is  setting  up  its  own  production, 
advertising  and  circulation  departments  and  a  whole 
new  plant  on  termination  of  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  afternoon  Anchorage  Times.  It  offers  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  and  challenge  in  one  of 
America's  most  exciting  cities. 

Please  contact:  Katherine  Fanning,  publisher 

Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99510  M 

^  (907)  272-8561)  X 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
New  position  m  sales,  promotion,  product 
improvement  and  development  on  expand¬ 
ing  and  growing  32,000  AM  daily.  Reports 
to  president.  Write  John  Hager,  P.O.  Box 
1480,  Owensboro.  KY  42301. 


PHOTO  JOURNAUSM 


FLEET  STREET  PHOTOGRAPHER  of  ten 
years  standing  with  national  daily.  Holds 
American  passport  and  wants  to  try  short 
term  job  swap  with  full  time  staffer  in 
major  city.  My  editor  has  sense  of  humor 
and  might  buy  it.  Can  supply  apartment 
and  car.  Let’s  talk.  Write  Box  5769.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Immediate  opening  on  semi-weekly,  noted 
for  photo  excellence.  Call:  Robert  Johan- 
son.  The  Review,  Plymouth,  Wl  53073. 
(414)  893-6411. 


YOU  SHOOT  good  pictures  and  we’ll  dis¬ 
play  them!  IWe’re  looking  for  a  photog¬ 
rapher  with  at  least  a  year  or  two  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  cliche-free  portfolio.  If 
you’re  a  self-starter  who  has  an  eye  for  the 
out  of  the  ordinary  photo,  we  may  have  a 
mutual  interest.  If  you’re  a  single-shoot  ar¬ 
tist  or  a  specialist  in  stand-’em-up  shots, 
don’t  bother.  We’re  big  on  process  color, 
too.  Write  or  call:  Tom  Hamilton, 
Messinger-Inquirer,  1401  Fredrica, 
Owensboro,  KY  42301.  (502)  926-0123. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION/COMPOSING  ROOM 
For  weekly  group  in  Boston’s  west  suburbs 
(printing  supplied  by  outside  firm).  $225 
per  week,  ^nd  resume  by  October  16th 
to:  William  Barrett,  Suburban  World,  Box 
358,  Needham,  MA  02192, 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Need  a  strong  person  for  13,000  6  day 
daily  in  Zone  3.  Must  be  familiar  with  VDT’s 
and  Compugraphic  Wpesetting  equip¬ 
ment.  Salary  open.  Excellent  benefits. 
Send  resume  to: 

A.  Harrison 

Mid-South  Publishing  Co. 

Mufreesboro.  TN  37130 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER:  full  time  to  di¬ 
rect  operations  of  our  newly  equipped 
typesetting  facility.  Experience  in  all 
facets  of  newspaper  composition  required. 
Pay  negotiable.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
references  to:  The  Rutgers  Daily  Targum, 
c/o  Gregg  Sedlacek,  200  Easton  Ave.,  New 
Brunswick,  NJ  08901. 


PRESSROOM 


SOUTHERN  5  day  daily  needs  experienced 
offset  web  pressman  responsible  for  entire 
operation.  4  unit  Cottrell  V-15  press.  Top 
salary  plus  incentive  bonus.  Contact:  Jack 
Spence.  Daily  News,  Box  910,  Jennings, 
LA  70546  or  phone  (318)  824-3011. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  brand-new 
Goss  Community  with  color  unit.  Daily 
paper  plus  commercial  jobs.  Grow  with  us. 
Charles  Rupert.  Himes  Printing  Co..  1015 
Benner  Pike.  State  College.  PA  16801. 
(814)  238-3071. 

PROGRESSIVE  award-winning  daily  seek¬ 
ing  a  pressroom  foreman  who  has  the 
capability  of  managing  a  pressroom 
equipped  with  7  units  of  Harris  V-22. 

A  great  community,  excellent  schools,  new 
hospital,  accessibility  by  air  or  Interstate. 
Salary  negotiable,  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  and  an  opportunity  to  advance.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  Zone  7  where  there  is  some  of  the 
greatest  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Send  resume  and  salary  expectations  to 
Box  5120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
SALES 


Advertising  Director 

California  Newspapers 

Meredith  Corporation  seeks  dynamic  advertising  sales  person  to 
direct  sales  stall  for  group  of  community  newspapers  located  in 
highly  competitive  California  market. 

Successfuf  candidate  must  have  college  degree  with  5  years' 
proven  record  in  newspaper  advertising  sales  and  expertise  in 
sales  presentations  and  promotion.  Must  be  a  self-starter  with 
excellent  work  habits  and  possess  the  ability  to  think  and  move 
rapidly.  Some  supervisory  experience  helpful. 

Compensation  includes  salary  and  incentive  program.  Excellent 
benefits  include  relocation  expenses.  Interviews  conducted  in 
California  offices. 

Send  resume  with  compensation  history  in  confidence  to: 
Miss  Draper 

Corporate  Manager,  Placement 

MEREDITH  CORPORATION 
1716  Locust  Street 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50336 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  ME 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
REAL  ESTATE-TRAVEL/LEISURE  chain  of 
^one  2  weekly  shoppers  with  very  strong 
circulation  in  an  affluent  market  place, 
seeks  representation  in  the  above  classifi¬ 
cations.  Currently  need  New  England.  New 
York.  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Florida. 
Write  box  5761.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

Progressive,  award-winning  daily  morning 
newspaper  is  seeking  a  pressroom  man¬ 
ager  in  Zone  4. 

Applicants  will  be  evaluated  on  their  ability 
to  communicate  and  supervise  pressroom 
personnel;  efficiency  in  scheduling  work¬ 
loads  and  appreciate  the  need  tor  preven¬ 
tive  maintenance  for  metro  operation. 
Excellent  fringe  benefits  available —salary 
negotiable.  Please  send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  5701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED— experienced  web  offset 
pressman  for  commercial  shop.  Applicant 
must  be  quality  conscious,  mechanically 
inclined  and  minimum  6  years  experience. 
Company  offers  excellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Box  5645.  Editor  Publisher. 


PROMOTIONS 


RESEARCH/PROMOTION 
Unique  opportunity  to  start  from  scratch 
building  a  research/promotion  plan  for 
strong  Southern  California  suburban  7-day 
daily. 

The  Right  individual  must  have  the  ability 
to  gather  research  and  marketing  informa¬ 
tion  and  collate  into  media  kits,  sales  kit 
aids,  etc. 

Additionally  he  or  she  will  be  responsible 
for  creating  and  coordinating  promotions 
from  individual  departments  or  develop 
overall  newspaper  theme  image  cam¬ 
paigns. 

If  this  kind  of  opportunity  interests  you, 
send  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  tot 

Chuck  Rathan 
Tribune 
PO  Box  1259 
Covina,  CA  91722 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

EXPERIENCED  PR  STAFF  WRITER  in  large 
Zone  5  corporation  wants  to  make  a  real 
asset  of  herself  in  a  well-managed,  profit¬ 
able,  progressive  company.  Executive 
speeches,  journal  articles,  features,  an¬ 
nual  reports,  press  statements  and  re¬ 
leases,  position  papers,  and  more.  Excep¬ 
tional  background,  education.  Self-starter, 
keen  creative  sense,  fine  editor.  A  no- 
nonsense  achiever  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
even  in  desperate,  “pressure-cooking" 
situations.  Highly  respected  by  top  man¬ 
agement.  Will  relocate  in  or  near  urban  vi¬ 
tality.  Write  Box  5856,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER  for  weeklies  in  fast 
growing  Southeastern  markets.  Outstand¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  ambitious  salesperson 
who  wants  to  participate  in  an  exciting, 
tough  and  challenging  growth  situation. 
Apply  to  Box  5751.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services,  Talents 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper  Audience 
in  the  World  with  E&P  Classifieds 


TAL-STAR 
IS  EXPANDING 

Our  solid  growth,  since  1969,  has  opened  several 
new  sales  positions  in  our  Regional  Offices  as  well 
as  our  Corporate  Headquarters.  We  forecast  a 
minimum  sales  increase  of  30%  in  our  new  fiscal 
year!  Our  technical  people  are  the  best,  which  is 
why  our  product  line  is  so  successful.  The  qualified 
candidates  who  join  our  winning  team  will  have 
proven  sales  experience.  Newspaper  and/or  com¬ 
puter  background  is  a  plus,  but  not  required.  Call  or 
write;  Mrs.  Schlieben  (609)  799-1111.  All  replies 
held  in  strict  confidence 

TAL-STAR  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  INC. 

P.O.  Box  T1000 
Princeton  Junction,  NJ  08550 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  F 


Positions  Wanted 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Knowledgable  all  departments;  heavy  in 
production,  news,  personnel,  purchasing, 
budgeting  and  data  processing.  Excellent 
cost  control  record.  Pro-people,  stable, 
principled.  Now  with  40K  area  4  daily. 
Write  in  confidence  to  Box  5688,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHERS! 

MAY  I  BE  YOUR  RIGHT  HAND? 
Extensive  experience  in  weekly  magazine 
production,  from  sales  (including  clas¬ 
sified  and  inserts)  to  production  (including 
impositions,  paste-up/mechanicals,  color 
control,  traffic,  etc)  to  accounting  (billing. 
A/R,  collections)  to  promotion  and  man¬ 
agement.  I  want  to  learn  the  weekly  or 
small  daily  newspaper  and/or  shopper  bus¬ 
iness  in  the  rurals  (or  cities)  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  or  Vermont.  Will  give  my  all  for 
right  challenge  and  opportunity.  College 
and  references.  Box  5710,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR,  art  director,  photographer,  staff 
writer— one  man  show  of  advertising 
magazine  seeks  demanding  position  on  a 
major  publication.  Write  Box  5789,  Editor 
&  Aiblisher. 

MANAGER,  Circulation-Business  experi¬ 
enced  all  functions  of  circulation,  mail- 
room.  warehousing,  production,  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  credit.  Experienced  15  years. 
Daily  newspapers,  7(X),(X)0  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Make  it  happen.  Man  with  deep  expo¬ 
sure.  A  team  builder.  Strong  labor  back¬ 
ground.  Write  Box  5752,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


OMBUDSMAN.  Mature,  experienced  in 
news,  general  management.  Help  protect 
newspaper  integrity.  Box  5869,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


AWARD  WINNER  seeks  large  metro  posi¬ 
tion.  News/feature  illustration,  graphics, 
cartoon,  editorial  art  experience.  BFA.  Re¬ 
sume,  samples  available.  Box  5671.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  editorial  cartoonist 
seeks  position  on  daily,  skilled  in  illustra¬ 
tion,  graphics,  all  phases  art,  MFA.  En¬ 
thusiastic,  versatile,  prefer  Zones  3-2-1. 
Portfolio  on  request.  Box  558,  Wildwood, 
NJ  08260. 


CIRCULATION 


DO  YOU  NEED  A  GOOD  SOLID  Circulation 
department?  I  can  put  it  together  for  you. 
Top  references.  Write  Box  5855,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TRAVELING  JOB  WANTED.  25  years  circu¬ 
lation  experience  with  dailies.  Man,  51. 
Write  Box  5883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  AD  MANAGER  for  medium 
Sunbelt  daily.  20  years  experience  in  re¬ 
tail,  classifi^,  national  promotion.  Chain, 
agency  selling  in  competitive  market.  Box 
5727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A 

BRIGHT  BEGINNER? 

I  am  a  college  graduate  with  1  year  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  advertising  (including  paste 
ups  and  mechanicals)  looking  for  an  entry 
level  position  where  I  can  learn  and  grow  in 
the  New  York  City  area.  Give  me  a  chance 
to  prove  what  I  can  do.  I  might  just  be  that 
beginner  of  your  dreams!!  Write  Box  5698, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  WORKED  WITH  YOU  FOR  6  YEARS  as 
Classified  Manager  at  E&P.  Now  I  want  to 
work  with  you  again— at  your  place  this 
time.  You  got  to  know  me  pretty  well  during 
those  6  years.  But  there's  more  to  my  past, 
including  4  years  promotion/PR  (The  Hous¬ 
ton  Post),  weekly  newspaper,  ad  agency 
and  retail  copy  experience,  plus  a  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree.  My  talents  and  knowledge 
go  far  beyond  classified,  and  the  job  I  seek 
will  utilize  them  to  the  fullest— perhaps 
assistant  ad  manager,  promotion  or  PR. 
Community  involvement  is  the  key,  loca¬ 
tion  is  secondary.  If  you’ve  got  that  type  of 
opening,  contact  Ginger  Stephenson,  Box 
5707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  REFERENCES— as  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  BUILDER— available  circulation 
manager  for  group  or  private  newspaper. 
Salary  negotiable.  Box  5724,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD/MARKETING,  single,  age 
27  wants  to  move  up  from  current  dead 
end  D/M  slot.  Two  years  experience  in  little 
merchant  operation.  Excellent  references 
from  present  employer.  Write  Box  5778, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


L  I  want  to  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

ir  place  this 

:y  well  during  BUGGED  BY  BIG  CITY  BUSTLE! 

e  to  my  past.  Classified  Manager  for  respected  trade 
R  (The  Hous-  journal,  looking  for  challenge  in  the  North- 
r,  ad  agency  east.  Have  shown  substantial  lineage  in¬ 
plus  a  Jour-  creases  in  first  year,  but  seek  the  joys  of 
id  knowledge  the  wilderness  and  satisfaction  of  a  weekly 
he  job  I  seek  or  small  daily  paper.  Other  experience  in- 
jst— perhaps  eludes  advertising  production,  sales,  print 

lotion  or  PR.  impositions,  extensive  knowledge  of  ac- 
ie  key,  loca-  counting  and  some  exposure  to  comput- 
t  that  type  of  ers.  Challenge,  opportunity,  location  pri- 
>henson.  Box  mary,  salary  negotiable.  Box  5699,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER— Recent  Big  Ten  J-school 
grad  now  on  weekly  seeks  daily  spot.  Collge 
and  high  school  sports  editor.  Seven  years 
writing  experience.  I  know  the  Big  Ten  area 
best  but  will  relocate  anywhere.  Mark  Mil¬ 
ler.  4617  N.  Woodruff  Ave..  Milwaukee.  Wl 
53211.  (414)  964-3822. 


AWARD-WINNING  corporate  publications 
writeneditor  seeks  new  diversified  writing 
challenge  in  New  England.  Box  5713, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVEN  SPORTS  WRITER:  5  years  major 
Northeastern  daily:  national  freelance 
work;  awards:  excellent  references.  Look¬ 
ing  for  a  change,  bigger  challenge.  Box 
5709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  WRITER.  24,  photography,  layout, 
paste-up  advertising  sales  experience. 
Former  editor  Corporation  Publications, 
Want  back  into  newspapers.  Contact:  Bill 
Pechter,  134  Juniper  Dr,,  Freehold,  NJ 
07728,  (201)  431-1038, 


HARD-Hitting  weekly  newspaper  Editor 
Reporter,  12  years  in  Journalism,  seeks 
challenge  on  weekly,  daily.  Zones  1,  2. 
(914)  343-3628, 


EDITOR— Trade  magazine/house  organiza¬ 
tion.  6  years  experience  trade  magazines, 
books,  advertising.  Skilled  in  editing,  writ¬ 
ing,  administration,  layout  design.  Re¬ 
sumes  upon  request.  M.  Green,  205  Acorn 
Cir..  Gretna,  NE  68028. 


INVEST  in  a  recent  Syracuse  J-grad.  In¬ 
terested  in  reporting,  but  any  entry  level 
job  OK.  Contact:  Fern  Allen.  141-04  256 
St..  Rosedale.  NY  11422.  (212)  528-3506. 


EXCEPTIONAL,  prize-winning  reporter,  10 
years  experience,  seeks  spot  on  quality 
metro.  Maybe  assistant  city  editor.  SDX. 
Write  Box  5762,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIRE  A  CITY  DESK— Four  copy  editors,  rim 
and  slot,  seek  jobs  with  quality  newspaper 
near  coast  and/or  mountains.  Currently 
with  medium-sized  Sunbelt  daily.  Team  of¬ 
fers  more  than  25  years  experience  in  page 
design,  rewrite  and  solid  copy  editing. 
VDT  trained.  We  work  well  together  and 
can  do  it  all.  Salaries  negotiable.  Write  Box 
5764.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  OR  COPY  EDITOR  with  recent 
MS  in  Journalism  and  2  years  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  seeks  position  on 
small-medium  daily  or  weekly.  Capable, 
energetic  and  willing  to  persevere.  Will 
consider  all  Zones.  Resume,  clips  and  ref¬ 
erences  available.  Box  5719,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  holding  down  large 
city  bureau  for  leading  international  news 
paper  group.  Works  7  days  a  week.  Strong 
on  business,  consumer,  politics,  lifestyle. 
Will  consider  bureaus  or  home  offices  of 
dailies,  magazines.  Salary  requirement 
reasonable.  Contact  (713)  223-0194  or 
960-1685  and  leave  message. 


AWARD-WINNING  FEATURE  WRITER 
reporter  anxious  to  try  her  wings  at 
medium  to  large-size  aggressive  daily. 
Worked  as  news  editor,  reporter/ 
photographer  for  twice  weekly  paper.  Not 
afraid  of  hard  work.  Resume,  clips,  rec¬ 
ommendation  available  upon  request.  Box  I 
5718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  and  editorial;  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  New  York  based  magazine; 
willing  to  relocate;  Box  5657,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  AM  29,  a  1972  J-grad  anxious  to  return  to 
the  profession.  Can  do  hard  and  soft  news, 
rewrite,  edit,  write  heads,  do  columns  and 
reviews.  Am  intelligent  and  imaginative, 
will  relocate  and  consider  any  position. 
Box  5677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I'M  A  BRIGHT,  hardworking  J-grad.  former 
college  editor,  with  a  summer’s  experience 
on  a  daily  paper.  I  write  tight,  highly  accu¬ 
rate  news  stories  and  snappy  features. 
Also  good  with  a  camera  and  familiar  with 
VDTs.  Seeking  reporter’s  job  in  Zones 
1,2,3,4.  Box  5665,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


HISTORY  GRAD  wants  to  learn  journalism 
i  on  the  job,  not  in  the  classroom  I  have 
summer  and  part-time  editing  and  report- 
;  ing  experience.  Box  5664,  Editor  & 
'  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  news  pro,  a  self-starter 
with  13  years  metro  and  national  photo/ 
journalism  experience.  Ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  relocation  to  Zone  4  daily.  Box 
5686,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  NEED  A  WRITER  who  can  find  people  with  • 
a  story?  Award  winning  J-grad  eager  to  | 
test  skills  with  small  daily  or  large  weekly.  : 
any  Zone.  Write:  Bill  Huddleston,  Box  114,  ! 
Colfax.  IN  46035. 


SHARP,  ENERGETIC  WRITER  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  spot  with  growth.  MJS  from 
Northwestern.  Experienced  m  all  media. 
Will  travel,  relocate.  Write  Box  5776, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Communicator  seeks  new 
challenge.  Credentials:  BSJ,  PR/internal 
communications,  newspa()er  reporter  (15 
years),  manager/supervisor  (7  years).  Write 
Box  5854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  SPORTS  EDITOR  available  im¬ 
mediately  in  any  zone.  Left  newspaper 
field  after  14  years  as  sports  editor  to  pub¬ 
lish  magazine  and  magazine  folded.  Have 
covered  it  all  from  preps  to  pros.  Award¬ 
winning  columnist.  First-class  supervisor 
with  quality  background  and  exceptional 
references.  Write  Box  5857,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  SEEKS  Los  Angeles  suburb  do-all 
challenge.  Varied  22  years  experience, 
hard  worker.  Dedicated,  eager.  Write  Box 
5858,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  award-winning  tri-weekly,  25. 
seeking  more  challenging  position.  Former 
city  editor  of  small  daily.  Write  Box  5860, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR,  33.  Sixteen  years  with 
medium  and  large  dailies.  Experience: 
beats,  arts,  features,  analyses,  all  phases 
of  desk.  Seeking  writing  s^t  or  executive 
position  with  small-to-medium  daily. 
Employed.  Write  Box  5865,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER/PEPORTER  wants  to  cover  health 
and  related  issues.  Background  in  writing, 
nursing,  community  involvement.  Zone  1. 
Write  Box  5867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER.  14 
years  as  general  manager.  Experienced  in 
news,  advertising,  circulation,  promotion, 
production.  Box  5870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WEEKLY  EDITOR  seeks 
challenging  position  with  Boston  area  daily 
or  magazine.  Excellent  writing  skills,  good 
technical  and  foreign  background.  Need 
room  to  grow  and  a  reasonable  salary. 
Write  Box  5872,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRAVEL  AGENT,  former  news  reporter 
seeks  challenging  position  to  marry  both 
fields.  J-school  graduate,  29  and  single, 
going  places.  Write  Box  5873,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  HARD  NEWS,  features,  editorials,  copy 
editing,  photography,  newsservice  bureau 
chief,  ^eks  responsibility.  P.O.  Box  2062, 
Ocean,  NJ  07712. 


MY  KEY?  Getting  along  with  people.  Pres¬ 
ently  a  community  editor.  Can  write  hard 
news,  features,  reviews,  sports,  heads, 
and  do  photography  and  paste-ups.  Seek¬ 
ing  daily  spot  in  Michigan  newsroom  with 
space  for  growing.  Write  Box  5880,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  PR  not  my  bag.  Seek  return 
to  progressive  daily.  Zones  3  or  4.  Top 
management  and  writing  credentials. 
Write  Box  5885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  job  on  mid-size  daily 
sought  by  experienced  deskman.  Now 
100,000-plus  circulation  paper.  Solid  wri¬ 
ter,  good  idea  man.  Skilled  as  slotman  with 
sharp  eye  for  page  design.  7  years  experi¬ 
ence,  1  as  sports  editor.  Could  turn  a  good 
staff  into  an  even  better  one!  Write  5886, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK’S  FINEST  YOUNG 
SPORTSWRITER  WANTS  POSITION 
WITH  DAILY.  WELL  KNOWN  REFER¬ 
ENCES  AVAILABLE  ALONG  WITH 
CLIPS.  ALL  SPORTS.  NO  LOCATION 
IS  OUT  OF  CONSIDERATION. 

SAM  KASS 
35  ORANGE  STREET 
BROOKLYN,  NY  11201 
(212)  858-1894. 


HARD  WORKING,  aggressive  J-school  g'ad 
seeks  reporting  or  editing  position  on  small 
or  mid-sized  weekly  or  daily  in  East-Bay  or 
San  Francisco  area.  Have  experience  as 
reporter  on  college  paper  as  well  as  profes¬ 
sional  publications.  Experience  also  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  layout.  Write  Box  5750, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


6  YEARS  in  Murray.  Kentucky  behind  me. 
One  of  top  sportswriters  in  state.  Super 
with  Camera.  Prefer  Midwest  or  Midsouth, 
.  college  town.  Write  Mike  Brandon,  RR2, 
I  Harrisburg,  IL  62946.  (618)  994-2300. 


fOREIGNER,  NEH  fellow  with  ten  years 
wire  service  experience,  seeking  iob  in 
USA.  Any  Zone.  Reasonable  expectations. 
Write  Box  5790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER,  mid  30’s. 
looking  for  a  challenge  with  major  group  or 
publication.  Soli^  background  all  phases. 
Award-winner  and  profit-maker.  Write  Box 
5793,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  FOOD  WRITER  and  res¬ 
taurant  critic  (6  yrs.)  presently  working 
for  major  newspaper  seeks  position  with 
same,  regional  magazine  or  large  firm  de¬ 
siring  highly  stylized,  whimsical  and  infor¬ 
mative  feature  writing  with  emphasis  on 
food  and  people.  Food  study  here  and  ab¬ 
road.  Excellent  references.  Write  Box 
5788,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

18  years  experience  as  top  editor,  writer, 
correspondent  with  major  news  organiza¬ 
tions.  Strong,  competitive  news  sense: 
solid,  clean-living.  hard-working.  Seeks 
senior  management  post  with  medium  to 
large  daily.  Write  Box  5780,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUBURB  SPECIALIST  who’s  run  metro 
desk  at  60-600M  dailies.  Demanding, 
knows  quality,  good  motivator.  Also  big 
league  editing,  packages  skills.  After 
summer  off.  ready  to  tackle  city,  news 
desk  or  MANAGING  EDITOR  of  smaller 
daily.  Write  Box  5779,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  150,0(X)  free  weekly  looking  for 
fresh  challenge,  has  skills  to  make  a  win¬ 
ner.  Strong  on  tight  copy  and  bright  layout: 
4  years  daily,  weekly,  AP  experience.  Can 
do  it  all.  Write  Box  5777,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


SEASONED  REPORTER  returning  Christ¬ 
mas  to  Athens,  Greece,  seeks  assign¬ 
ments,  features,  columns,  regular  corre¬ 
spondent  work.  Rutgers  University  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  28,  with  10  years  work  on 
New  Jersey  dailies.  Resume  and  clips  on 
request.  Write:  Louis  Economopoulos,  276 
Delavan  St..  New  Brunswick.  N.J.  08901. 


AWARD-WINNING  WRITER  returning  to 
Mideast  for  3  years.  Seeks  assignments: 
Features,  analysis,  columns,  political- 
religious-entertainment  news.  C.  Levine. 
6437  Ellwell  Crescent,  Forest  Hlls,  NY 
11374. 


LIBRARIAN 


LIBRARIAN-MLS,  ALA  Accredited.  5  years 
newspaper  library  experience.  Available 
any  zone.  Write  Box  5668,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  weekly,  daily 
and  writing  experience  seeks  full  time  pho¬ 
tography  position  with  daily  paper.  NPPA 
clip  winner.  Resume,  references,  clips  and 
portfolio  available.  Call  or  write  Stephan 
Workman,  104  Walnut  Ave.,  Osawatomie, 
KS  66064.  (913)  755-43?7  or  755-4151. 


NATIONAL  AWARD  winning,  36  years  ex¬ 
perience  is  seeking  photo  conscious  daily. 
Dan  Poush,  1080  Pali  Dr.  NW.,  Salem,  OR 
97304.  (503)  362-8337. 


PRESSROOM 


ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  Superintendent 
for  large  metropolitan  daily  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  position  as  pressman  superintendent. 
17  years  experience  which  includes  mul¬ 
tipress  operation.  Excellent  record  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality.  Top  references.  Write 
Box  5775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
Competent  in  electronic,  mechanical  and 
industrial  engineering,  data  processing 
and  financial  disciplines.  Extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  non-production  de¬ 
partments.  People  oriented  and  product 
sensitive.  Solid  record.  No  job  jumper. 
Presently  in  same  position.  Reply  in  abso¬ 
lute  confidence  to  Area  7,  Box  5687, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


EXPERIENCED  promotion  writer  for  inter¬ 
national  scientific  publisher,  previously 
with  major  Northeast  sports  newspaper, 
wants  promotion  job  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Box 
5651,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Parttime  constitutionality 


When  is  a  valid  state  law  not  a  valid 
state  law?  Obviously,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey  says  so. 

That's  what  the  court  said  in  denying 
the  appeal  of  Myron  Farber  and  the  New 
York  Times  from  a  contempt  of  court 
conviction.  (E&P  Sept.  23,  page  II). 
Sure,  the  state's  Shield  Law  is  valid  and 
constitutional,  the  court  said,  except 
when  we  (the  court)  say  it  isn't. 

This  sort  of  reasoning  is  descriptive  of 
what  many  are  describing  as  legislation 
by  court  decree.  The  courts  are  writing 
the  laws  rather  than  interpreting  or  up¬ 
holding  them. 

If  the  N.J.  court  had  said  the  state 
Shield  Law  is  unconstitutional,  that 
would  have  been  one  thing.  But,  it 
didn't.  It  said  the  law  is  constitutional 
except  in  this  one  instance. 

Followed  to  a  logical  conclusion,  this 
sort  of  reasoning  and  “legislation"  by 
local,  state  and  federal  courts  (including 
the  Supreme  Court)  could  create  chaos 
in  Congress  as  well  as  the  state  legisla¬ 
tures. 

Here,  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
through  their  elected  representatives  de¬ 
cided  to  reinforce  the  First  Amendment 
guarantees  of  their  state  and  federal  con¬ 
stitutions  by  adopting  a  Shield  Law 
acknowledging  the  right  of  news  people 
to  protect  their  confidential  sources. 
This  is  something  that  was  not  spelled 
out  in  the  constitution  but  which  many 
people  believe  is  implied  under  the  First 
Amendment.  So,  why  not  put  it  in  writ¬ 
ing,  they  said.  And,  they  did. 

The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  has 
said:  That's  an  allright  idea.  We  believe 


in  its  constitutionality.  Except,  at  this 
moment  it  conflicts  with  a  procedure  of 
the  courts  and,  therefore,  in  spite  of  its 
constitutionality  it  is  not  constitutional  in 
this  instance. 

Confusing?  Right! 

Suppose  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  had  taken  the  same  step  by  pass¬ 
ing  a  National  Shield  Law,  which  many 
editors  still  think  should  be  done.  Then, 
suppose  an  issue  concerning  that  legisla¬ 
tion  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  it  ruled,  as  the 
New  Jersey  court  did,  that  the  federal 
law  is  constitutional  except  in  one  in¬ 
stance. 

How  can  you  have  a  law  that  is  con¬ 
stitutional  most  of  the  time  but  uncon¬ 
stitutional  part  of  the  time?  The  New 
Jersey  court  says  you  can.  Does  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  think  the  same?  We  hope 
it  will  give  us  a  final  ruling  on  this  in  the 
Farber  case. 

Kentucky  ads  lure 
blacks  to  parks 

Black-oriented  newspapers  and 
black-owned  radio  stations  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  media  for  an  advertising  campaign 
the  state  of  Kentucky  has  undertaken  to 
attract  members  of  the  minority  groups 
to  its  parks.  An  influx  of  out-of-state 
tourists  is  sought  as  well  as  utilization  of 
state  parks  by  Kentuckians.  An  initial 
program  designed  by  Bill  Wilson  Produc¬ 
tions  Inc.  of  Louisville  has  a  budget  of 
about  $70,000.  The  theme  is  that  Ken¬ 
tucky  offers  an  equal  opportunity  vaca¬ 
tion. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

Newspapers 


One 

Year 

10'4  9/27  Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  Wis  19^  14% 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  22%  22  16% 

Combined  Comm.  Corp.  (NYSE)  _  32%  32%  22 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  41%  44  47% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  2IV4  21%  15 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  35V4  35%  30% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  46'/8  46V4  35% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  23  23  12% 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  23V4  235,e  32'/2 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  33V4  33  29% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  27Vb  27V8  33% 

Lee  Enterprise  (NYSE)  .  36%  36',j  23'/8 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  21%  22V4  14% 

Media  Investment  (OTC)  .  48  48  N  A 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  27%  27%  25 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  29%  29%  I6V4 

Panax  (OTC)  .  5%  5%  N-A 

Post  Corp.  (Wise)  (OTC)  .  36'2  35%  22'2 

Ouebecor  (AMEX)  .  9V2  9%  5% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  26V4  26  20''8 

Stauffer  Communications  .  22  22  N/A 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  14%  14  12 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  47%  46%  32% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  32%  33  22% 

Toronto  Sun  (CE)  .  13  13  N/A 

Torstar  (CE)  .  18  18  12% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  43'2  43V4  28V8 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE)  . 

. .  18% 

17% 

9% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  . 

. .  28V8 

26Ve 

13V4 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

4^ 

4H 

212 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

7’,2 

7V8 

3% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

..  31V8 

31V4 

26% 

Carrier  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

..  26V8 

21% 

N/A 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  . 

..  38% 

38% 

40^8 

CompuScan  (OTC)  . 

6% 

5% 

5% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

. .  34% 

34% 

33V8 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

.  56% 

56% 

29 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

.  .  48% 

50V8 

45% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

..  17% 

17% 

12% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

. .  28% 

27V8 

31% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

..  30% 

30V4 

11% 

ECRM  (OTC)  . 

43/% 

4V2 

3 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

..  60^'4 

6212 

59% 

Eltra(NYSE)  . 

..  33 

33V8 

25V8 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

..  29% 

29% 

27V8 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE)  . 

..  29% 

29% 

265/8 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

..  36% 

35% 

23% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

. .  33V8 

32 

25'2 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

..  35V2 

34 

36% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  . 

.  .  14’/4 

14% 

16% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

.  .  44V8 

44V2 

43% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

. .  24V2 

26% 

12' 2 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

. .  45% 

45'/4 

43 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  . 

.  .  16^4 

17V2 

6% 

Logicon  (AMEX)  . 

. .  15% 

16% 

12’/4 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

. .  24% 

22% 

19’/4 

Minnesota  Mm.  and  Mfg.  (OTC) 

. .  58% 

5912 

5012 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

..  36% 

35V2 

31'/8 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  . 

.  .  31% 

32% 

N  A 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . . . 

..  14V4 

15% 

8% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

..  28% 

28% 

22 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 

9% 

9V8 

4 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

..  20% 

2IV2 

20'/8 

Abitibi  offers 
$23  per  share 
for  Price  stock 

Abitibi  Paper  Co.  said  September  29  it 
would  buy  1,010,996  common  shares  of 
Price  Co.  for  $23  per  share  now  held  by 
Consolidated-Bathurst.  Abitibi  will  also 
offer  $23  per  share  to  the  remaining 
common  shareholders  of  Price. 

The  $23  per  share  represents  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  26%  over  the  closing  price  of 
$18.25  on  Tuesday,  September  26,  the 
day  before  the  trading  was  halted  be¬ 
cause  of  speculation  concerning  the 
transaction.  Closing  is  scheduled  Oc¬ 
tober  13  for  the  Consolidated-Bathurst 
shares. 

Abitibi  acquired  its  51%  interest  in 
Price  in  1974  after  a  bidding  contest  with 
Consolidated-Bathurst.  The  share  price 
was  $25  or  $125  million. 

With  the  10%  addition  of  Price  Co. 
stock,  Abitibi's  holding  approaches  68% . 
Also,  the  corporate  umbrella  brings 
about  16%  of  North  America's  newsprint 
production  capacity  or  2.2  million  tons 
annually  under  the  Abitibi  name. 

In  1977,  Abitibi  sales  reached  $1.05 
billion  and  in  the  same  year  Price  had 
sales  of  $383  million. 

Ted  Rathbone  dies; 
president  of  NASA 

Theodore  W.  Rathbone,  executive 
vice  president  of  Landon  Associates, 
Inc.,  died  September  30  at  his  home  at 
Purdys,  N.Y. 

The  current  president  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Sales  Association  began 
his  newspaper  advertising  sales  career 
with  the  New  York  World  Telef>ram  & 
Sun  after  graduation  from  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  joined  the  Katz  Agency  as  a 
slaesman  in  1950  and  became  manager  of 
sales  development  in  1959.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  of  Katz  Newspa¬ 
per  Sales  in  1962.  In  January  of  1969, 
Rathbone  became  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper  division  and  was  elected  a 
vicepresident  and  director  of  the  Katz 
Agency,  Inc. 

On  September  1,  1969,  the  Katz 
Newspaper  Divison  was  merged  into 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  & 
Ormsbee  but  continued  as  a  separate 
sales  division  with  Rathbone  as  general 
manager. 

In  1970,  Rathbone  joined  Mathews, 
Shannon  &  Cullen,  Inc.,  and  in  1976  be¬ 
came  executive  vicepresident  of  Landon 
Associates,  Inc.,  its  successor  company. 

sk  *  jjc 

Robert  H.  Lambert,  president  of  Story 
&  Kelly-Smith  Inc.,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Rathbone  as  president  of  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Sales  Association. 
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The  publication  of  record 


Newspaper's  upscale  reader 
right  for  automobile  ads 


Ad 

iunittn  1 


national 
.  vridens 


between  i 

local  ^ate 


It  takes  a  lot  of  numbers  to  get 
to  the  bottom  line. 

The  newspaper  business,  like  any  other  business,  lives  on  data  and  statistics. 

Facts  about  newspapers  are  grist  for  the  mills  of  newspaper  executives,  advertisers,  ad 
agency  marketing  people,  analysts  and  countless  others  interested  in  our  field. 

The  one  bond  that  binds  so  many  people  with  such  dissimilar  interests  together  is  an 
interest  in  newspapers,  and  that  they  are  readers  of  E  &  P.  AN  PA  and  INAE  officials 
have  been  reminding  newspapers  of  the  importance  of  regular,  accurate  collection  of 
linage  information,  pointing  out  that  it  is  necessary  information  for  agencies  and 
marketing  people  to  plan  competitive  programs. 

E  &  P  has  become  the  publication  of  record,  either  acquiring  data  on  linage  from 
outside  sources  or  sending  its  own  questionnaires,  to  provide  the  industry  with  as 
complete  and  up-to-date  information  as  can  be  obtained. 

And  that’s  why  E  &  P  provides  such  an  outstanding  editorial  environment  for  your 
newspaper’s  promotional  advertising.  Our  4,000  readers  among  advertisers  and  agencies 
need  a  publication  of  record.  Your  advertising  should  come  along  too,  for  the  record. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

The  Total  Promotion  Medium  for  Newspapers 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  /  (212)  752-7050 


Meet  the 
News  People 


.  /News 

Compaiw 


Left  to  right,  top  row: 

From  Brussels.  Barry  James  reports  on  NATO,  the  European  Common 
Market.  European  economic  and  defense  issues  .  .  .  Raymond  Wilkinson, 
Nairobi,  updates  Africa,  from  Addis  Ababa  to  Zaire  and  a  dozen  other 
countries .  .  . 


Left  to  right,  middle  row: 

Patricia  McCormack.  New  York,  helps  readers  better  understand 
education  and  health  .  .  .  Washingtons  Donald  Lambro  specializes 
in  investigating  the  waste  in  federal  government .  .  . 

Left  to  right,  bottom  row: 

In  San  Francisco,  Susan  Tebbe  supervises  the  flow  of  DPI  services  to 
subscribers  in  10  western  states .  .  .  Joan  Mower,  Columbia,  oversees 
South  Carolina  happenings. 


It  takes  a  lot  of  unusual  News  People  to  make 
a  DPI,  and  to  keep  it  out  front  seven  days  a  week. 

So,  if  you*re  after  an  aggressive 
news- gathering  staff  of  use-their-heads  reporters, 
no  one  can  beat  UPI. 

Don’t  judge  us  by  our  claims;  judge  us  by 
our  reporting.  And  on  full  value  received  every  day. 

But  first,  meet  some  of  those  unusual 
News  People. . . 


United  Press  International  220  East  42ncl  Street,  New  York,  N.Y  10017 


